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RL-tE': — 

< 1 ) Medical and Public 
Heahh Deparlxiienc letters 
No. 741 dated 2oth Sliehrewar 
1344 r. and No. 3310 dated 
lOih Farwardi 1345 F. with 
the draft rules. 


(2) Revenue Secretariat 
letter No. 1088 dated 22nd 
Farwardi 1345 F. 


(3) Militaiy and Medical 
Secretariat Guzarisbes No. 450 
dated 17th Farwardi 1845 F. 
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DuUsc. P^weis nna Ret.jon- 
^icLnicj oi the Difec«,oi, 
Medical and Puo’ic Healih 
Department, Kis Exalted 
Htginess the Nizam’s 
Government. 

1. The Diieotoi' oi F.eaical 
and Public Health Departnitnt 
is the Administrative Head ui‘ 
the Public Health Department 
of His Exalted Highness the 
Nizam's Dominions and will be 
the adviser to Government on 
all matters relating- to Public 
Health and Vaccination. He 
will be responsible to Govern- 
ment for the due performance 
of all duties laid down for the 
Executive and Subordinate 
Officers of the Public Health 
Department. His jurisdiction 
will extend over the whole 
Dominions ol His Ealted High- 
ness the Nizam including the 
Hyderabad City but excluding 
the British Administered areas 
and His Exalted Highness the 
Nizam’s Cantonment or Milit- 
ary areas. 
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2. He will be in charge of ^ 1/ * 93 ( '' 1 

all measures relating to vac- ^ ^ . 

cination, and the prevention of 
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3. Kt i." .mt penniUed lo 
Giigugo Li pi'irate practice. 

L He ia Ex OfBcio Member 
oi the City Improvement Board 
ana tiie PUgue Committee and 
is expected to advise the Muni- 
cipal Corporation and the 
Water Board in matters of 
Public Health. 

5, He Is the Secretary of 
the Frontier Village Public 
Health Committee. 
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<5. He i? an Inspecting Offi- 
cer regarding uri^an and rural 
sanitjilion. He will be the 
expel t adviser of local bodies 
and will suggest the course of 
action they should adopt in the 
sanitary branch of local admin- 
istration. In cases of import- 
ance or wide application and 
in cases in which his recom- 
mendations receive not atten- 
tion, he will address the Secret- 
aij in the Local Fund Depart- 
ment for the orders of Govern- 
ment. 

7. He will inspect Munici- 
pal Towns, Town Committee 
areas, notified areas, inral 
tracts and give necessary 
advice. 

8. Whenever he visits a 
Municipal Town or Town Com- 
mittee areas or any notified 
area, the Presidmit, the Muni- 
cipal Secretary, the Ward 
Member if any and the Health 
Officer should accompany him 
to discuss the position and re- 
({uirement of the place from a 
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sanitary point of view. Any 
defects notified and improve- 
ments suggested in his inspec- 
tion notes should receive the 
attention of Municipal author- 
ities. 

In District Headquarters, 
the First Taluqdar, the Dist- 
rict Local Fund Engineer and 
the Divisional Local Fund En- 
gineer, whenever present or 
called for and the District 
Health Officer will be invited 
to accompany him. In rural 
tracts the Second Taluqdar, if 
present, with the Tahsildar and 
Local Officera should accom- 
pany him. Any defects noticed 
and improvements suggested 
in his inspection should receive 
immediate attention of District 
Board, or Municipal Commit- 
tee, or Town Committees. 
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9. He will send his inspec- 
tion notes to the President of 
District Board or Municipal 
Committee or Town Committee 
and the District Health Officer. 
He may, however, send a copy 
of any of his inspection reports 
of tours to Government, if he 
considers that there is any rea- 
son for doing so. 

10. He is the Plague Com- 
missioner for the City of 
Hyderabad and Suburbs, and 
will be responsible to the 
Plague Committee for all anti- 
plague measures. He may 
appoint special staff needed 
during epidemics in anticipa- 
tion of sanction. 


He is authorized to detail 
any officer as a Special Exe- 
cutive Officer, in any infected 
area, but the responsibility and 
authority for administering 
the policy and measures will 
he vested in him, and he will 
control and direct the Special 
Pi^igiin' Siai£^, 
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11. He will control the 
general policy of Vaccination 
throughout the State and will 
see that the work done in this 
direction by the Vaccination 
Staff is performed in an effici- 
ent manner. 


12. He will submit the fol- 
lowing administration reports 
to Government before the 15th 
Farwardi, eveiy year: — 

i. Report on the Public 
Health in the Hyder- 
abad State. 

M. Report on vaccination 
in the Dominions 
including Vaccine 
Depot. 

in. Report on the Special 
Plngue Department 
and tile Plague Com- 
missioner's Depart- 
ment of the Hyder- 
abad City. 

iv. Report on the Malaria 
Department in Hy- 
derabad City. 
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t. Rtpori on the ndinin- 
ifctration uf thf- In- 
lant Welfare Cenireis 
in the State. 

i. Report of tl e Chemi- 
cal and Bacteiiologi- 
cal Lalx)ratoi*y. 

13. He keep a close 
watch on the general sanitary 
a)ndition, and take action to 
ensure correct registration of 
Births and Deaths, and advise 
Government on all sanitaiy 
matters. He will kee]) Govern- 
ment informed regarding the 
prevalence of epidemic diseas- 
es, and take such action as may 
be necessary to prevent the 
occun*ence, and spread of such 
diseases. 


14. He will visit Govern- 
ment Schools and Colleges and 
record in the Visitors Book any 
remarks he has to make on 
Public Healtih matters, so that 
the attention of the educational 
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authorities be drawn to the 
defects. 

15. He see that neces- 
♦ 

sary lectures are delivered on 
Health subjects, and impress 
on the local bodies the need for 
Health propaganda work. He 
is authorized to contribute 
articles in local and official 
papers on all health matters. 

He will direct his staff and 
supply necessary propaganda 
leaflets, magic lanterns, etc., 
and see that the Health propa- 
ganda is being systematically 
and efficiently carried on. 


16. He will from time to 
time suggest ne(^ary mea- 
sures for child welfare and 
prevention of infantile and 
maternal mortality. 
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17. During famine he will 
be I'espoiLsible for the general 
health in the declared area, 
and will depute a reliable 
doctor to carry out his sugges- 
tions. The Famine Commis- 
sioner will see that suggestions 

made by the Director are 
undertaken. He will visit the 
stricken area at least once a 
month and submit his report to 
the Government. 

18. He will send weekly 
reports of outbreaks of Plague, 
Cholera, Small-pox, etc., to the 
Dii’eetors of Public Health, 
Madras, Nagpur and Poona. 
He will similarly notify cases 
of epidemic diseases occurring 
in any of the Uruses and 
Jatras that arc held in the 
Dominions. 

19. He is authorized to ac- 
cord sanction to the expend- 
iture of Es. 3,000 yearly 
allotted to each district in con- 
liectiiou with the prevention 
and prevalence of epidemic 
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20. He is also authorized to 
sanction up to Rs, 5,000 in ad- 
dition to the above for any 
district or districts for the 
above purpose. Thus the total 
amount of expenditure on 
epidemic diseases for Districts 
will not exceed Rs. 50,000 a 
year. 

21. Out of the amount 
reserved for Hyderabad, he is 
authorized to spend up to 
Rs. 5,000 a year for meeting 
aqpenses on epidemic diseases, 
other than Plague. 

22. He is also empowered 
to spend Rs. 6,000 imprest 
under his custody to meet 
emei^nt anti-plague expend- 
iture in the City of Hyderabad 
in anticipation of sanction by 
the Plague Committee. 


23 . He is author!^ to 
allow Uruaes and Jatras to be 
held for any number of people 
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where there is no epidemic 
disease. In times of epide- 
mics, Uruses, Jatras, Melas, 
etc., which ordinarilv c{)llect 
less than o,()h0 people, may 
under the orders of the Direct- 
or, Public Health Department 
be made “ local ” and general 
congregation discouraged. 


24. He may at his discre- 
tion call for the plans and esti- 
mates for any sanitai 7 work 
although it may not ^ of a 
category requiring his final 
sanction. In proposals con- 
cerning works costing more 
than Rs. 500, if within 20 days 
of acknowledgment of receipt 
of the resolution, the Director, 
Medical and Public Health De- 
partment, has not called for 
plans and estimates the Dist- 
rict Board or Municipal Com- 
mittee is free to proceed with 
the execution of the work. If, 
however, the Director com- 
municates his objections on 
sanitary grounds, to any pro- 
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until the Board has considered 
the objections. If the Bound 
is of opinion that the objections 
should be overruled, the matter 
will be forwarded to Govern- 
mem for decision through the 
Subedar and the Director, Me- 
dical and Public Health De- 
partment. 


25. All proposals regarding 
major works, involving an ex- 
penditure of Rs. 5,000 or more, 
aa^pted by the District Board 
or Municipal Committee or 
Town Committee will be for- 
warded by the Subedar to Gov- 
ernment through the Director, 
Medical and Public Health De- 
partment 

26. Regarding transfer of 
funds, administrative and 

j other powers, he will have the 
powers granted to him as Di- 
rector, Medical Department^ 
by Government (Finance 
Letter No. 414/416, dated 
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14-3-1342 P., and letter 

No. 446 '417, dated 15-3-1342 
F.). 




27. He will make arrange- 
ments for the training examin- 
ation and certificate of the 
Vaccination Staff and Health 
Sub-Inspeclors in the Domin- 
ions. 
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Duties, Powers and Respon- 
sibilities of Assistant Direc- 
tors of Public Health, 
H.E.H. the Nizam’s 
Government. 


1. They will work under 
the general direction of the Di- 
rector of Medical and Public 
Health Department. 

2. They are debarred from 
private practice. 

3. They will under orders 
of the Director of Medical and 
Public Health Department 
visit all towns in their circle 
whether managed 1^ District 
Boards or Municipalities, ins- 
pect the work of the Health 
Staff in the different branches 
of Sanitation and officially 
report their recommendation 
through the Director of Public 
Health. Apart from District 
Headquarter towns they will 
supervise and direct the work 
of the District Health Officer 
particularly in the control of 

infectious diseases, manage- 
3 
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ment of Unises and Jatvas, in- 
vestigation of vital statistics, 
propaganda work and vaccina- 
tion. 

4. They have the right to 
attend ordinary meetings of 
the District Board or Munici- 
pal Committee or Town Com- 
mittee and to address the meet- 
ing on any health matters that 
are under discussion, but will 
have no vote. 


5. They will keep in close 
touch with the Subedars and 
District Taluqdars with the 
object of promoting measures 
touching public health. They 
will encourage mutual co-oper- 
ation between local executive 
authorities and the Public 
Health Department. 

6. They will advise and 
assist in all nectary actions 
taken in sanctioned and rou- 
tine matters concerning Public 
Health. 
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7. They will inspect the 
work of all Public Health em- 
ployees of the Department as 
far as possible. 

8. They are authorized to 
suspend Health Inspectors, 
Health Sub-Inspectors, Deputy 
Inspectors of Vaccination and 
Vaccinators employed by the 
Public Health Department 
for any serious offence or mis- 
demeanour. A report of the 
case will be submitted to the 
Director of Medical and Public 
Health Department for his 
final decision. 




9. They are authorized to 
punish by warning or fine. 
Health Inspectors, Health Sub- 
Inspectors, Deputy Inspectors 
of Vaccination and Vaccina- 
tors employed by the Public 
Health Department for default 
in work or misconduct. The 
fine inflicted on the subordi- 
nates will not be more than 
one quainter of a month’s pay. 

10. They will inspect the 
work of the safai staff employ- 
ed by the District Boards, 
Municipal or Town Committee 
as often as may be practicable, 

and report (Meets noticed to 
Firat Taluqdars. 
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11. They will .submit to the 
Director of Medical and Public 
Health Dei>f.rtment eveiy 
month their i#ro\ I&ional tour 
programme. Their lour will 
ab a rule be by motor as they 
have to cheek vaccination in 
villages, check vital statistics 
and attend to epidemics. They 
will as far as possible inspect 
villages on their route. Tour 
programmes will be made in 
consultation with the Director 
of Medical and PubHc Health 
Department and a copy will be 
sent to the Fir.st Taluqdars, 
Second Taluqdars, the Tahsil- 
dars, and the District Health 
Officers. 


12. They will direct and 
inspect the work of District 
Health Officers, Assistant 
Health Officer's, Health Ins- 
pectors, Health Sub-Inspectors, 
Deputy Inspectors of Vaccina- 
tion and Vaccinators of the 
District during their tours, and 
will remain with each indivi- 
dual long enough to see that 
every part of his work is at- 
ten<fed to with the requisite 
care and diligence, and also 
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loner enoug^h to grive encourage- 
n’ont and create confidence and 
aood-will among the people. 


13. Routine check of Vac- 
cination and Sanitaiy Inspec- 
tion must be done by Assistant 
Directors of Public Health in 
and ai’ound encampments and 
on the line of march. 

14. They will visit all dist- 
ricts and taluqs each year. 
They will also visit as many 
villages as possible paying 
particular attention to villages 
infected with epidemics. 

16. They may detail any 
sanitary subordinate for 
special duty, in connection with 
epidemics or where special con- 

( centration is necessary, from 
one district to another in anti- 

i cipation of sanction of the Di- 
i*eetor of Medical and Public 
Health Department. 
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16. They visit Medical 
Officers of hospitals and dis- 
pensaries -when nn tour, and 
direct what course should be 
taken to remedy the sanitary 
defects in the villages or towns 
in which the dispensari^ are 
situated. They will see the at- 
tendance registered for mortal- 
ity statistics and incidence of 
various diseases. They will in- 
spect the office of the District 
Health Officer and ensure 
correct and standard records 
and returns. 


17. They will inspect the 
management and equipment of 
the travelling dispensaries in 
charge of Assistant Health 
Officers, and will see that the 
travelling dispensai^ are uti- 
lized to their fullest extent for 
the public benefit 
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Ih. Thpy may recommend 
the District Health Officer to 
order the niownient of a tra- 
velling dispensary according to 
local requirements. 

19. They -will visit the 
centres of great and unusual 
epidemics and report to the 
Dii’ector of Medical and Public 
Health Department, outbreaks 
of such epidemics and the re- 
medial measures undertaken or 
proposed. They will also ad- 
vise District and Taluq Boards, 
Municipalities and Town Com- 
mittees to employ extra Health 
Staff during severe epidemics. 

» 

20. They will deliver lec- 
tures on health, prevention of 
epidemics and other diseases. 
They will impress on the Dist- 
rict Boards, Municipal and 
Town Committees the need for 
Health Propaganda work. 
They will discuss sanitary 
matters with the people during 
their inspection in a friendly 
manner and impress on them 
the benefits derived from such 
directions. 
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21. They will train the As- 
sistant Health Officer in proi>a- 
gandu work, and give expen 
advice tn them on matters of 
public health within their 
jurisdiction. 

22. They will suggest ne- 
cessary measures for child wel- 
fare and the prevention of in- 
fantile and maternal mortality. 

23. They will check village 
vital statistics by examining 
registers and reports of patels, 
and will give advice as to the 
proper classification of the 
cause of death, and generally 
ensure correct and prompt I’e- 
gistration of births and deaths. 
They will bring to the notice 
of the Local Officers immedi- 
ately any delay in reporting 
the outbi'eak of epidemic 
disease. 


24. They will note import- 
mt sanitary defects in the 
village inspected and make 
necessary recommendations for 
remedying timm. 
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25. They will submit pro- 
posals for improving the sup- 
ply of drinking-water, disposal 
of refuse, eon^e^Tancy, drain- 
age systems, slaughter-houses, 
markets, town-planning, etc. 


26. They will attend per- 
sonally all important Uruses 
and Jatras where over 20,000 
persons are expected and make 
arrangements for their assist- 
ants to attend those Uruses 
and Jatras where the congre- 
gation is likely to be under 
20,000. 


27. They will make recom- 
mendations to the Presidents 
of District and Taluq Boards 
or Municipal Committee re- 
garding the provision of disin- 
fection and sanitary equipment 
in any special locality. They 
will satisfy tJiemselves as to the 
conditions of such equipment, 
during their inspections. 

28. They wili inspect all 
factories and advise the Dist- 
rict Health Officer. 
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29. They will in?peet all 
cinemas, public parks, music- 
halls, theatres, hotels, tea- 
shops, restaurants, boarding or 
sleeping houses and make 
necessary suggestions. 


80. They may when deput- 
ed by the Director of Medical 
and Public Health Depai*tment, 
inspect any Municipal town 
and will be accompanied by 
the Ward Officer, if any, and 
the District Health Officer, 
Second Taluqdar, if President 
of Local Fund Committee. The 
Tahsildar and Health Inspect- 
or should be invited to accom- 
pany them during inspections. 
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Duties, Powers and Respon- 
sibilities of District Health 
Officers (Civil Surgeons) 


1. He will be the executive 
head (»f the Health Staff em- 
ployed in his district. 

2. He will exercise full ad- 
ministrative control, and will 
be responsible for the carrying 
out the policy and the orders 
of the Director of Medical and 
Public Health Department. 

3. He will cori’espond in all 
matters concerned with his De- 
partment with the Director of 
Medical and Public Health De- 
partment. 

4. He will be responsible 
for sanitation, vaccination and 
all public health activities in 
his district. He will be res- 
ponsible for discipline and 
control of the staff paid by the 
Public Health Department. 
He is authorized to fine sub- 
ordinates whose maximum pay 
does not ejtceed Rs. 50 a month. 
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o. He \^ill note important 
saniuiry detfcts in th:j to\TOs 
and ^ill^l^»e‘' inspected and 
make reeommemlations for re- 
medying them. 

6. He will submit proposals 
for improving the supply of 
drinking-water and the im- 
provement of drainage sys- 
tems. 

7. He is authorized to ap- 
point menial servants. He 
may suspend, fine or dismiss a 
menial servant. The offence 
and the punishment must be 
fully recorded in each case. 

8. He is authorized to sanc- 
tion leave to all his subordi- 
nates whose maximum pay 
does not exceed Es. 50 a month 
and to make officiating ar- 
range>nents. 
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9. He u ill lie empowered to 
traiiv^fer Health Sub-Ir^- 
]iCv*tt»rs and Vaccinators within 
his own district. Health Sub- 
Insiiectorh and Vaccinators 
■will only be transferred from 
one district to another on the 
orders of the Director of Medi- 
cal and Public Health Depart- 
ment. 

10. He is authorized to 
suspend any of his subordi- 
nates IkjIow the rank of Assist- 
ant Health Officer for any mis- 
conduct; the matter must be 
reported to the Director of 
Medical and Public Health De- 
partment if the appointment 
does not rest with himself. 
Sufficient precaution must be 
taken that this power is not 
abused. Definite charges will 
be framed and sufficient oppor- 
tunities ^ven to the accused to 
make his defence. 


31. He will check village 
vital statistics by examining 
registers and reports, and give 
instructions as to the proper 
classification of the cause of 
death and generally ensure the 
correct maintenance of birth 
1 and death registers. He^ould 
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ask the Taluqdar in towns 
where Saniiaiy inspectors 
have been appointed t<j make 
them re.^xinsihle lor the 
correct returna of births and 
deaths. 


12. He will receive a 
monthly return of births and 
deaths in his district from the 
Superintendent of Police and 
after checking them, will for- 
ward the same with his re- 
marks to the Director of Public 
Health not later than the 20th 
of the succeeding month. 


13. He will submit a 
quarterly report on sanitation 
of Headquarters of the district 
to the President of the Local 
Fund Committee and will for- 
ward a copy of this report to 

the Director of Public Health. 
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It. fa) He will send in a 
weekly conaolidated Plague, 
Cholera and Sniall-pox return 
to the Director of Medical and 
Public Health Department 
ev’cry Monday. He will also 
send a weekly District Epide- 
mic Mortality I'eturn to the 
neighbouring Civil Surgeons 
and to the Public Health Au- 
thorities of British India bor- 
dering his district, and Rail- 
way authorities. Taluq Medi- 
cal Officers will not be expected 
to submit to District Health 
Officer any weekly return of 
epidemic disease but will demi- 
ofiicially inform the District 
Health Officer of any fresh out- 
break that comes to their 
notice. 


(6) He will send a month- 
ly consolidated vaccination 
statement of work done, and 
vaccination inspections made 
in his district not later than 
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the l.lth of e\ery month in the 
fi>rm pre^erilJe(l, the return to 
include vaccinations dune by 
Medical Officer? and other 
agencies. 


(<■) He will send a con- 
solidated monthly Plague and 
Cholera inoculation return to 
the Director of Medical and 
Public Health Department by 
the 15th of every month. 

(d) He will also send any 
other returns as may be order- 
ed by the Director from time 
to time. 


15. He will submit to the 
Director of Medical and Public 
Health Department before 1st 
Dai of each year an interesting 
and complete report on the 
Public Health and Vaccination 
administration of his district 
during the preceding official 
year, together with the pres- 
cribed annual statistics. 
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IG. He will fon\ard the 
reports- and recommendations 
made bj the Sanitary Ins- 
pectors and Amins emplf>yed 
by the Municipality or Town 
rominittee to the President 
with his remarks. 

1 7. He will govern and 
superintend the movements of 
travelling dispensaries in 
charge of Assistant Health 
Officers in his district. Orders 
to Assistant Health Officers 
should be in writing and dated. 
These orders are to be ack- 
nowledged in writing and 
dated by the Assistant Health 
Officers. 

18. He will see that the 
travelling dispensaries are 
always carefully looked after, 
kept fully equipped and utiliz- 
ed to their fullest extent, for 
the benefit of the public. 

19. He will arrange a 
raonHily tour programme for 
all the sanitary suboi^nates 
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under him and see that such 
p^ogrammc*^ are strictly ad- 
hered to. He will appoint 
Headcjiiaiters tor his Health 
Sub-Inspectors. 

20, He will foi*ward copies 
of tour programmes of Assist- 
ant Health Ofiicei*s and Health 
Inspectors, to the Revenue and 
Police Officers of the area to be 
visited, with a request for as- 
sistance for their tours, and 
to enable them to check the re- 
gisters maintained by the 
Patels relating to Births, 
Deaths, Vaccination and Epi- 
demic Complaints received 
against Police Patels for fail- 
ure to record births and deaths 
accurately and promptly, and 
for failure to report the out- 
breaks of epidemic diseases 
will be forwarded with his re- 
marks to the First Taluqdar 
and the District Superinten- 
dent of Police of the District 
Serious cases will be reported 
to the Director of Medical and 
Mealth Department 
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21, For journeys in his own 
jurisdiction the District Health 
Officer is authorized to sanc- 
tion within the allotment the 
travelling allowance bills of all 
the employees under him. For 
the accuracy of the bills, the 
District Health Officeis will be 
held pei*sonally and financially 
responsible. 

22, At least four days be- 
fore the appointed date he will 
personally visit the site of im- 
portant fairs and festivals in 
his district, or send his assist- 
ant to make alj necessary 
sanitary arrangements. He or 
his assistant must remain in 
sanitary charge until the 
people have dispersed. 


23. He will visit localities 
where epidemic occurs, and ar- 
range with the help of his staff 
to combat the further spread 
of the disease. Where neces- 
saxy he will ask for assistance 
from the Beveniie and Police 
Offid^. 
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21. He will m^^teet the 
work of ilie Assistant H«'alth 
Oificer, the Health Inspecturis, 
the Health Sub-Inspectors, the 
Deputy Inspectors ot Vaccina- 
tion and the \'aecinators 
under him. He will depute 
them for any special duty in 
connection vdth epidemics, or 
where special concentration 
may be necessary in the dist- 
rict. The steady progress of 
vaccination should be inter- 
fered with as little as possible. 

25. He will enquire into 
and ascertain the causes, origin 
and distribution of epidemic or 
special diseases within his dist- 
rict, and devise preventive 
methods submitting detailed 
repoits to the Dii-ector of Medi- 
cal and Public Health Depart- 
ment, 

26. He is authorized to 
spend in anticipation of sanc- 
tion up to Es. &00 in ccmnectaon 
with the prevalence of epide- 
mies, detoiis of expenditure 
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inuj»t i)e sent to the Director of 
Medical and Public Health De- 
partment who will provide 
lunds from the “ Dhvani allot- 
ment” for epidemic diseases. 
The urgency which necessitates 
the expenditure must be shown, 
and the amount expended 
limited to the immediate neces- 
sity. Expenditure on prevent- 
ive measures in the ateence of 
an epidemic should be foi*ward- 
ed to the Director, Medical and 
Public Health Department 
with the recommendation of 
the Taluqdar. 


27. Only in cases of ex- 
treme urgenqr he is allowed to 
detail Assistant Surgeons and 
Sub-Assistant Surgeons in 
charge of dispensaries of the 
Medical Department for epide- 
mic dutsr. Such action and the 
necessity for it must be imme- 
diate!^ reported to the Director 
of Medical and Public Health 
Department 
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28, He will at* far as pos- 
sible, persuade the public to 
carry out his pro])Osals. For 
such purpose he will educate 
the ])ublic by propaganda on 
scientific lines. He will discuss 
sanitaiy matters with the peo- 
ple dui’ing his inspections in a 
friendly manner, and show 
them that it is worth their 
while to follow his directions in 
tile interests of health. 

29. He will deliver month- 
ly lecture on epidemic diseases 
and methods of prevention in 
English or the local vernacular 
in Colleges, High Schools and 
in other places such as town- 
halls, theatres, etc. 

80. He win, when on tour, 
peraonally inspect the work of 
vaccinators and take steps to 
encourage vaccination. 


01. He win personally ins- 
pect the children wlK»re vaocf- 
turtaon has been put off for an 
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unduly long period, and to 
sal isfy himself as to the neces- 
sity for such postponement. 

32. He will send immediate 
intimation to the Health Officer 
or Medical Officer as the case 
may be of the place to which 
unvaceinated children may 
have been removed. 

38. He will be the technical 
adviser of the Taluqdar and 
all district officials in all 
matters of Public Health. 

34. He will report in writ- 
ing to the President, District 
Board or Municipal Committee 
or Town Committee the mea- 
sures he recommends for the 
improvement of Public Health 
in his districts. Hevrillinlike 
manner report on epidemics 
within his district, 

. 86. He will make recom- 

1 mendation to the Piesident of 
the District Board, Munidpal- 
I ity and Town Committee for 
I ^ provision of disinfection 
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and sanitary wjuipinent Dur- 
ing ins] ‘ret ion, he \\ill satisfy 
himndi* iliat all such ciini]nnent 
as well as vaccines, sera, inocu- 
lation outfits and disinfectants 
ai‘e in stock. 

36. He will work in close 
co-operation with the Revenue 
and Local Fund authorities. 

37. He will attend the 
meetings of the District Board 
or Municipal Committee or 
Town Committee. 

38. When special meetings 
are held for the consideration 
of the Local Fund Budget he 
will review the position as re- 
gards Public Health in his 
district, and will draw the at- 
tention of the District Board 
or Municipal Committee or 
Town Committee to proposals 
made for the improvement of 
Public Health with reference 
to the ensuing budget. He will 
submit to the Pr^ident, Dist- 
rict Board or Municipal Com- 
mittee or Town Committee a 
programme of sanitary works 
and improvemaits a month 
before the Budget meeting. 
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30 . (n) Ht* will ffive his ex- 
l)ert and technical advice on 
proposals legarding all Public 
Health matters whether eman- 
ating from a Department or a 
member of the public. He will 
also advise Taluq Medical Offi- 
cers in matters of public health 
whenever consulted. 

(h) He will inspect the 
work of the Local Fund Sanit- 
aiy Staff and report his opin- 
ion to the President. 

40 . The District Health 
Officer will supply the Director, 
with a copy of any important 
resolution passed by the Board, 
or Municipal Committee or 
To^vn Committee regarding 
major works in connection 
with Public Health, and also 
in connection with minor works 
if the Medical Member do^ 
not agree with the resolution 
passed by the District Boa^ 
or Municipal or Town Commit- 
tees. . 
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41. The District Health 
Officer will issue orders to 
Taluq Medical Officers, who 
are Members of Taluq Boards 
or Municipal Committees or 
Town Committees, that opinion 
should not be given on import- 
ant questions of Public Health 
until the District Health Offi- 
cer’s opinion has been obtained. 

42. He is the certifying 
surgeon under the Factory 
Act, and will inspect all factor- 
ies in his district, and will 
bring to the notice of the Ins- 
pector of Factories concerned 
any sanitary defats in the 
factories. 


43. He will be responsible 
for the efficient maintenance of 
all drugs and stores required 
for the Public Health Staff in 
his dhltdct. 
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41. The District Health 
Officer will draw from the Dist- 
rict Treasury the travelling 
allowance of Health Sub-Ins- 
pectoi's, after checking the 
bills. The amount must be for- 
warded with the least possible 
delay. They should be parti- 
cular that the travelling allow- 
ance bills are not kept pending 

in their ofifces. 
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Duties and Responsibilities 
of Assistant Health Officers, 
H.E.H. the Nizam’s 
Government. 


1. They will work under 
the guidance of District Health 
Officer and carry out such 
ordei's as the District Health 
Officer* may from time to time 
issue and they will furnish him 
with reports and return and 
all information which the Dist- 
rict Health Officer may deem 
necessary in addition to those 
mentioned below. 

2. The Assistant Health 
Officer is in charge of the tra- 
velling dispensary, his duties 
ar*e: — 

(0 To deal with out- 
breaks of epidemic 
disease. 

(«) to educate the rural 
public regarding sa- 
nitation and infec- 
tious diseases by 
informal talks, lec- 
tures, magio-lantern 
pictures, pamphlets, 
etc. 
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(Hi) to check the regist- 
ration of births and 
deaths and the noti- 
fication of epidemic 
disease and tx) report 
errors, omissions or 
delay. 

(iv) Inspection of Public 
buildings, wells, 
drains, slaughter- 
houses, niarkets con- 
servancy, etc. 

(y) Inspection and 
checking the work 
of:— 

(1) Health Inspectors. 

(2) Health Sub-Ins- 
pectors. 

(8) Deputy Inspectora 
of Vaccination. 

(4) Vaccinators of the 
districts. 

(vi) to record informa- 
tion of the following 
in regard to sanitary 
condition of villages 
and submit reports 
to , District Health 
' Officers: — 

» » » 

(a) Population, eco- 
^ ^ . ^iKBenic, <-an.^‘Bp^l 

. condition. 
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(6) General sanitaiy 
a)ndition and con- 
servancy. 

(r) Water-supply and 
drainage. 

(d) Total number of 
epidemics in recent 
yeaiB of cholera, 
plague, «5mall-pox 
and others. 




2 -) 
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(e) New outbreaks of 
diseases and the 
source of infection. 

(/) Rat-population, in- 
creasing or de- 
m‘easing. 

(ff) The local condition 
regarding Malaria, 
Filariasis, Guinea- 
worm and Leprosy. 


(j^) Number of un- 
vaednated children 
and recently vacci- 
nated children ex- 
amined and the 
results checked, 
giving the name 
of the village and 
the vaccinator. 


(Filariasis) t (Malaria) 
^ ^ Guinea-worm) - 

^ yy uzj 


(i) Total number of 
patients treated in 
a village and the 
names of th(^ re- 
commended to seek 
treatment at a 
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branch dispensary 
or District Hos- 
pital 

3. They will inspect as 
nany places as possible where 
spidemics have occurred, insti- 
;ute enquiries into the cause of 
lutbreaks, and take timely 
)recautionary measures to 
iombat the further spread of 
he disease. A full and imme- 
liate report should be made in 
ill such cases to the District 
lealth Officer, with all action 
;aken to combat the disease. 


4. They will assist in mak- 
ng all arrangements for the 
sanitary control of all import- 
mt festivals where more than 
2,000 people congregate, and 
supervise the conduct of such 
irrangements » during the 
Qruses and Jatras, 

5. They will pay particular 
ittention to the water-supply 
in rural areas espedally if d^ 
riye(| from public wells or 
reserved tanks. They will 
p^rt to the District Health 
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OlfietM* if public wells are not 
kept hi £sood repair and if the 
I’eseiTcd tanks are not properly 
fencetl and kept free from pol- 
lution and ■will take advice to 
ensure the purity of the water- 
supply. 


6. Except for casual leave 
sanctioned by the District 
Health Officer, they -will only 
be absent fiiDm their district 
with the special permission of 
the Assistant Director of Pub- 
lic Health or the Director, Me- 
dical and Public Health De- 
partment 

7. They will be held res- 
ponsible for the safe custody 
of all Government property in 
their charge, and will have to 
make good any loss or dazna^ 
which* may result from undue 
ne^lj^lfenoB ci|i their They 
will kem a oomplete inocula- 
tion (mtht with a cholera outfit 
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with sufficient stock of medi- 
cines and the following sera : — 
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(1) Plague Vaccine. 

(2) Cholera Vaccine. 
(8) Antitetanic Serum. 


(4) Anti-venom Serum. 


8. They will assist the 
local bodies in taking action for 
the prevention of : — 




(i) Pollution of water. 

(n) Defilement of the 
river or river-bed. 

(in) Deposit of filthy 
matter in streets. 

(iv) Making hallows or 

excavations in 
streets or inhabit- 
ed areas. 

(v) Growth of prickly- 

pear. 

(vi) Insanitary drainage 

from bouses. 


(vii) Deposit of or accu- 
mulation of oSemr 
ive matter in un- 
inhabited aireas,. 


- 

(Antitetanic Serum) 


(Anti-venom Serum) 
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(»vV)) Sluuehteriiipr ani- 
mals except at ap- 
Ijointed places. 

9. They vill exaiiiine and 
verify vital statistics by per- 
sonal investigation and if 
necessary by house to house 
enquiry. They will compare 
the information thus collected 
with the reports and registers 
of the patels. 

10. They assist the 
Police Patels in the proper clas- 
sification of the causes of 
deaths, and generally advise as 
to the correct maintenance of 
Birth and Death Registers. 

11. They will check the 
Police Patels reports of epide- 
mic disease. 

12. They will be helped by 
the officer in charge of safai 
staffi in escamining the conser- 
vancy plant in their tours of 
inspection, and advise the 
President through the District 
Health Officer, as to the suffi- 
ciency, efficiency and economy 
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of menial staff employed and 
of sanitary plant used. 

13. They will tour at least 
20 days in a month and during 
periodical visit to Head- 
quarters they will attend the 
District Health Officeris Office 
and will arrange their tours, 
di’aw pay, travelling allowanc- 
es and other bills, receive pay- 
ments, equip for next tour and 
help the District Health Officer 
in maintaining proper record 
of vital statistics, epidemics, 
sanitary matters, etc. 


14. They will maintain a 
daily diary with a column for 
notes by other officers of the 
Department 

16. They will submit the 
following reports to the Dist- 
rict Health Offi<»rs: — 

(1) All inspection re- 
ports. 
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f 2 ) All epidemic reports. 

(3 ) Jlonthly statements 
of patients treated. 


(4) Monthly report of 

Inspections made 
regarding births 
and deaths, vacci- 
nation and epide- 
mics. 

(5) Monthly sanitary re- 

ports or extracts 
from daily diary. 

16. They will be given an 
imprest of Rs. 60 for emergen- 
cy use. The accounts must be 
submitted monthly to the Bisb* 
net Health Officer. 


17. They will maintain and 
heep up to date all registers in 
their charge, and also the stock 
register. 

18. They will have the 
right to attend meetings oi the 
Taluq Boards. 
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i 

Duties and Responsibilities 
of Health Inspectors. 


( 1. They will be under the 

' orders of the District Health 
{ Officer. 

^ 2. They will maintain a 

daily diary which must be open 
to the Assistant Director of 
IHiblic Health, District Health 
Officers and Assistant Health 
Officers at the time of their ins- 
* pection or at any time when 
they may think necessary to 
call for it. 


3. They will examine and 
verify village vital statistics 
not by merely examining the 
registers, but by personal in- 
vestigation and house to house 
inquiry, and by checking the 
information thus collected vwth 
the entries made in the re- 
gister. 


4. Thdr Headquarters will 
be district Headquarters 
and in addition |o looking after 
their own areas thay may on 
order of the Healtih Officer ins- 
pect the wcnrk of the Health 
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Sub-Iiispeetors and their re- 
ctn*ds, and report on their work 
and conduct. 

0 . T hey will keep the pobtal 
authorities regularly informed 
regarding their movements so 
that there may not be any delay 
in the delivei^ of official letters 
addressed to them. 

6. They will keep wrappers 
and envelopes as evidence of 
late receipt when they receive 
any official lettera late from 
any authority. 

7. They will prepare and 
submit punctually all daily, 
weekly and monthly returns 
and reports which may be pres- 
cribed from time to time by the 
District Health Officer. 

8. They will give lectures 
on general sanitation and the 
causes and methods of preven- 
tion of ^idemie diseases to 
villagers in rural areas on their 
tours by collecting' them in the 
evenings. They will cariy on 
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their propaganda work in their 
ranges. 

9. They must be able to 
speak and write Urdu, they 
have to pass the Zabandani 
examination of the Medical 
Department within a period of 
three years of appointment. 

10. They will inspect Pub- 
lic Institutions such as Sarais, 
Chowdies, Hotels, Restaurants, 

I Eating houses, Tea-shops, 

i Dairies, Bakeries, Butcher 

I 

' shops, Milk shops, Sweetmeats 
shops. Slaughter-houses, Guds, 
etc., etc., and report on their 
sanitary condition to the Dist- 
rict Health Officer. 

j 

f 

I 

k 

11. They will submit im- 
mediate reports to the District 
Health Officer on fresh out- 
br^iks of ^idemie disease or 
undue mortality oamrrmg in 

1 any village and take measure 
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for their prevention and sup- 
pression. 

12. Health Inspectors hold- 
ing a certificate of competence 
■will give anti-plague and anti- 
cholera inoculations whenever 
necessary. 

13. They will see that they 
are provided in advance with 
20 lbs. of Potassium Permang- 
anate and are authorised to 
use this for disinfection of 
wells and other purposes. 

14. They will inspect the 
sanitary condition in towns 
and villages and take all pos- 
sible steps by personal efforts 
to improve the sanitary condi- 
tion including the disposal of 
night soil and refuse. 

16. They -will inspect the 
water-suiH?ly witib, regard to 
the following points: — 

(i) Whether the water- 
suiiply is suffeient 
for the viBage, 
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(?i) whether the water- 
supply is properly 
protected from pol- 
lution and call at- 
tention to any 
sources of contam- 
ination, 

(in) whether the well is 
according to ap- 
proved design, 

(iv) whether new wells 

should be dug or 
whether existing 
wells should be 
repaired and im- 
proved, 

(v) make any other pro- 

posals for improv- 
ing the supply of 
drinking water in 
villages visited. 


They will submit monthly to 
the District Health Officer a 
report on the above. 


16. They will inspect arti- 
cles of food offered for sale in 
any village and with the help 
of the local officials prevent as 
far as possible sale of food unfit 
for human consumption. 
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17. They will bring to the 
notice of the Distinct Health 
Officer all offensive and 
dangerous trades indulged by 
the villagei’s. 

18. They will be respons- 
ible, 

(i) to investigate the 

source of infection 

of all epidemic 
diseases, 

(ii) to notify the public. 


(Hi) to take immediate 
steps for evacua- 
tion, isolation, dis- 
infection, inocula- 
tion, etc., 

(iv) to take measures to 
arrest the further 
spread of such dis- 
eases, 

(t;) to submit a detailed 
report to the Dist- 
rict Health Officer. 

19. will persuade 

local offidala to fill or drain all 
pits made by the villagers in 
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the inhabited area as these 
form breeding places for mos- 
quitoes. 

20. Except in the rainy 
season they will be on tour not 
less than 20 days in each 
month. They will tour at any 
time on reports of epidemics 
or when ordered by the District 
Health Officer. 

21. They are strictly prohi- 
bited from doing any hospital 
work or routine office work. 

22. They will pass an exa- 
mination in First-aid so that 
they may be supplied with 
necessary materials for 

assisting villagers as necessity 
may arise. They are abo 
permitted to take common 
drugs and distribute Tabloids, 
etc., gratis for common ail- 
ments under the direction of 
the Assistant Health Officer. 
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23. When ordered by the 
District Health Officer they 
will attend Uruses and Jatras 
’vith a view to making neces- 
saiy arrangements for general 
sanitation, conseiwancy, and 
protection of drinking water 
from contamination, and to 
take immediate steps for the 
prevention or suppression of 
epidemic diseases. 
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Duties and Responsibilities 
of Health Sub-Inspectors. 


1. They will work under 
the general direction of the 
District Health Officer. 

2. They will reside in and 
tour in the area allotted to 
them for sanitary and epidemic 
purposes. 


3. They will disinfect all 
the wells with potassium Per- 
manganate immediately Chol- 
era occurs or threatens the 
village. 

4. They will impress on the 
villagers the advantage of 
timely disinfection of wells in 
avoiding and arresting epide- 
mic Cholera. 


6. They will encourage the 
villagers to isolate the sick and 
to evacuate their houses during 
epidemics of plague and dfe- 
courqge an early return to in- 
fected areas. They will dis- 
courage the people from enter- 
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taining friends and relatives 
from infected areas and will 
encourage inoculation. As far 
as possible they will assist the 
people to procure hutting ma- 
terials and to obtain inocula- 
tion. They will carry out dis- 
infection and fumigation 
under the orders of the District 
Health Officer. 

6. They will maintain a 
daily diary of work done and 
send a weekly report to the 
District Health Officer. 

7. They will enquire into 
and ascertain the causes, ori- 
gin and distribution of epide- 
mic diseases within their areas 
and report forthwith to the 
nearest Medical Officer and to 
the District Health Officer. 

8. Th^ will make systema- 
tic inspections of all the villag- 
es in their jurisdiction and find 
out the conditions injurious to 
Public Health existing in sucsh 

U Hllnong. 
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9. They will pay special 
attention to the water-supply 
and to the disposal of the re- 
fuse and take all possible steps 
by personal efforts and through 
local patels to improve rural 
sanitation. 


10. They will attend, when- 
ever required, Uruses and 
Jatras vdth a view to making 
necessary arrangements for 
conservanqr and for the pro- 
tection of drinking water. 
They will carry out the orders 
of the District Health Officer 
or the Assistant Health Officer 
in the prevention and suppres- 
sion of epidemic diseases. 

11. They will bring to the 
notice of the Tahsildar of the 
locality and the District Health 
Officer any cases of exposure 

for sale of food unfit for con- 
sumption, or any othw matter 
of serious import with refer- 
ence to public healt^i, 
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12. They will pei-suade all 
persons showing unwillingness 
i(j accept vaccination, and ex- 
plain its importance during 
their tours to the various vil- 
lages. When ordered by the 
District Health Officer, they 
will vaccinate children within 
their Circle and cany out all 
the duties of a vaccinator 
while so employed but will not 
be provided with any extra 
staff. 
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Duties and Responsibilities 
of a Deputy Inspector of 
Vaccination. 


1. On appointanent he will 
be sent to the Central Vaccine 
Dep6t for a Refresher Course. 
Confirmation of appointment 
will depend on a certificate of 
efficiency signed by the Super- 
intendent of the Vaccine 
Depot. 

2. He will work under the 
orders of the District Health 
Officer. 

3. His diief duties are: — 


(i) to maintain discip- 
line amongst the 
staff of Vaccina- 
tors and to control 
their work, 

(n) to inspect and report 
on the work of Vac- 
cinators in his dist- 
rict in order to 
test its quantity 
and quality,, He is 
bound to inspect 
enough of the work 
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of eveiy Vaccina- 
tor of his dist- 
rict, while actually 
engaged in vacci- 
nation, to see that 
the Vaccinator fol- 
lows the technique 
and rules for vac- 
cination correctly, 

(Hi) to make every effort 
to secure vaccina- 
tion of all unpro- 
tected children and 
adults in his juris- 
diction, 

(w) to approve the tour 
pro^ammes for 
vaccinators, and 
get them sanction- 
ed by the District 
Health Officer, 

(v) to inspect the birth 
and death registers 
of the villages 
visited, and check 
their accuracy by 
house to house en- 
quiry, and to see 
that the local Vao 
cinator is provided 
with the returns of 
bifths in his area, 

(vi) to inspect personally 
villagMi which are 
affected fay 
small-poix, and to 
aand an immediate 
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report to the Dist- 
rict Health Officer, 
and to assist the 
Vaccinator in pro- 
tecting the people 
by general vaccina- 
tion, 

(yii) to report, to the 
District Health 
Officer, any delay 
on the part of 
patels in bringing 
to notice the exist- 
ence of small-pox, 

{viii) to see that vaojina- 
tors are provided 
with lymph and 
equipment and that 
they work effici- 
ently, 

(hi) to carefully examine 
the vaccination re- 
gisters and see 
that they are accu- 
rate and up to date, 


(x) to maintain a daily 
diary of work done 
and to forward a 
weekly diary to 
the District Health 
Officer in the fonn 
prescribed. 

4. He will maintain a. re- 
gister' of the villages and “ham- 
lets visited by him and will 
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enter the population, the date 
of the visit, whether accom- 
panied by the Vaccinator, and 
the number of children vacci- 
nated and inspected. This re- 
gister should be available to all 
the Inspecting Officers. 

6. He will keep the postal 

authorities regularly informed 
regarding his movements so 
that there may be no delay in 
the delivery of official letters. 
He will keep all envelopes of 
letters not received in time and 
make the necessary complaint 
to Postal authorities through 
the District Health Officer. 

6. He will submit all re- 
turns prescribed under the 
Vaccination Bye-Laws to the 
District Health Officer, regu- 
larly in the proper time. 

7. His Headquarters will be 
the District Headquarters and 
he win arrange his tours as 
far as possible so that eases 
vaedmated during Hie unnth 
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ai-e inspected before the 25th 
of the next month, and the 
monthly report submitted to 
the Health Officer within the 
prescribed date. He will be at 
the Headquarters from about 
the 25th to the 5th, so that his 
monthly papers are prepared 
under the direct supervision of 
the District Health Officer. 

8. He will report to the 
District Health Officer when 
vaccination is backward in any 
village visited, noting the pro- 
bable cause of the backward- 
ness. 

9. He will report to the 
District Health Officer all cases 
of vaccinations that have been 
put off for an unduly long per- 
iod by Vaccinators. 


10. He will report all out- 
bteaks of small-pox at once to 
tihfe District Health Officer and 
tp the nearest Officer belonging 
to Medical or Public Health 
department, and if he receives 
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intimation of the outbreak of 
any epidemic disease, which he 
believes to be unreported, he 
will immediately report the oc- 
currence to the District Health 
Officer. 

11. In cases of emergency 
he will send Vaccinatoi-s to the 
infected locality to check the 
progress of small-pox; any 
such independent action must 
be immediately reported to the 
District Health Officer for in- 
formation. If the outbreak is 
extensive, he will himself pro- 
ceed with as little delay as pos- 
sible to the village infected to 
stimulate, direct and assist the 
Vaccinators in their work. 

12. He will encourage vac- 
cination among the unprotect- 
ed infant population in his 
jurisdiction by means of persu- 
asion and house to house talks 
during his visit. He will im- 
press on Vaocanators the im- 
portance of propaganda. 
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13. He will see that revac- 
dnation is extensively carried 
out in areas affected with 
small-pox and get as many 
persons vaccinated as possible 
without reference to the mini- 
mum prescribed to Vaccina- 
tors. If necessary the help of 
the local official should be re- 
quisitioned. 

14. He will submit by 15th 
Azoor an annual report of the 
work done in his district "with 
statistical statements up to the 
close of the preceding official 
year. 


15. He will see that each 
vaccinator in his district is pro- 
vided with a service book which 
is to be written up to date at 
the close of the year. 


16. He will submit to the 
District Health Officer his tour 
programme. He will arrange 
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his tour in such a way that 
the woi k of eveiy Vaccinator is 
regularly insjiected. 

17. He will give at least 24 
hom*s’ notice in writing to the 
Patel of hib intention to inspect 
the vaccinated children of a 
village. 

18. He will keep a record of 
all unvaecinated children in the 
village visited and direct the 
Vaccinator concerned to vacci- 
nate them forthwith. 


19. He will similarly record 
for the information of the Dist- 
rict Health Officer and disobed- 
ience of orders, neglect, care- 
lessness or indifference in the 
work of a Vaccinator. 


20. He will not employ Vac^ 
cinators to do any private 
work. 
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1. Tney are directly sub- 
ordinate to the District Health 
Officer and must carry out 
promptly and carefully any in- 
structions or orders received 
from him or from the Deputy 
Inspector of Vaccination. 

2. They will be appointed 
to the Headquarters of a Taluq 
and should not leave the Circle 
without the written permission 

of the Disti’ict Health Officer. 

3. They will call on the 
Tahsildar for assistance in car- 
rying on their work when ne- 
cessity arises and will not meet 
any officer of the Public Health 
Department if on tour in their 
circles, unless specially called 
for. 

4. They will be provided 
with a vaccine carrier, 2 lan- 
cets, absorbent wool, one 
wooden holder for vaccine 

vials, a sterilizing set consist- 
10 
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ing of a spirit lamp, and me- 
thylated spirit, a box of 
matches, 2 towels, a cake of 
soap, one ounce of Boric acid, 
and a canvas bag with a 
shoulder strap. They will be 
responsible for the due care 
and presemtion of such equip- 
ment and will be called upon to 
make good any loss or break- 
age. 

5. The various functions 
which Vaccinators should dis- 
charge are briefly defined as 
follows: — 

(a) Scientific and careful 
performance of Vaccination 
operations. 

(b) Verification of all 
birth registers and systematic- 
ally seeing to the Police Patel’s 
register bwng completed and 
sigxied by him before leaving 
the place. 
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(c) Systematic house to 
house inspection of the whole 
town or village for the detec- 
tion of unregistered births and 
other unprotected cases. 


(d) Proper maintenance 
of Vaccination registers and 
records, including a register of 
unprotected diildren. 


(e) Correct preparation 
and punctual submission of re- 
turns of Vaccinations. 

(/) Inspection of general 
sanitary condition of villages 
visited. 

6. The minimum outturn 
of work for each vaccinator 
should be 200 successful vacci- 
nations in a month. He should 
perform not less tiian 3,000 
vaccinations during the year. 
The travelling allowance of a 
vaccinator may be forfeited if 
he fails to reach the minimum 
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fixed diuins a month. Vacci- 
nator? showing want of zeal or 
unsatisfactory and persistent 
poor work, will be denied an- 
nual increments. 


7. They ^^nli tour according 
to the programme approved by 
the Deputy Inspector of Vacci- 
nation and sanctioned by the 
District Health Officer. 

8. They will send a notice 
to the village patel 2 days be- 
fore visiting a village to ensure 
his presence on the days of vac- 
cination and result checking. 
The collection of children from 
the neighbouring villages is 
strictly forbidden. 

9. They will take sufficient 
lymph with them for the vacci- 
nation of all children when pro- 
ceeding to a village and vacci- 
nate without any loss of time. 
The minimum supply on any 
one occasion will be one hund- 
red doses, and this quantity 
will be supplied as often as 
required. 
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10. They will obtain from 
the village Police Patel a list 
of unvaccinated children in 
each village. The patels will 
be present when the vaccina- 
tion operations are being per- 
formed and render all possible 
assistance to the Vaccinator in 
the due execution of their 
duties. 

11. They will report by a 
letter to the District Health 
Officer if they have any comp- 
laint to make against the 
Patels of villages. 

12. They will cheek the 
village vital statistics by house 
to house enquiry and compare 
the entries in the Patel’s re- 
gister. Mistakes and omis- 
sions found should be reported 
to the District Health Officer 
for each village. 

13. A list of villages pro- 
grammed for work by the De- 
puty Inspector of Vaccination 
or the District Health Officer, 
but not visited, will be submit- 
ted monthly to the Deputy Ins- 
pector of Vaccination and the 
District Health Officer showing 
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the dates tixed for such visits 
and the special causes of the 
omission. 

14. They will make an im- 
mediate report the very day to 
the District Health Officer and 
the Deputy Inspector of Vacci- 
nation whenever small-pox or 
any other epidemic disease 
breaks out in the villages in 
which they work. 

15. In cases of outbreaks 
of small-pox they will proceed 
forthwith to the village in 
which the disease is prevailing 
and will vaccinate all unpro- 
tected children and adults in 
the infected villages before 
leaving. If diolera is found in 
a village the vaccinator should 
immediately treat all the wells 
with Permanganate of Potash, 

16. They will visit all the 
furies and schools in their 
circle and with the permission 
of the Headmaster and the 
factory owners endeavour to 
vaccinate, on tihe premises of 
the respective institutions 
without disturbance in their 
woric or routine all unprotect- 
ed diiWrea in the schools and 
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factories. No compulsion 
should be used. The School- 
master and factory owners 
are personally responsible to 

obtain the permission of the 
parents or guardians. 


17. They will maintain a 
sufficient supply of lymph for 
whidi they will send indents 
on the Superintendent, Vac- 
di^ D e p 6 t, Hyderabad- 
Deccan, once a wedk or as often 
as may be necessary. If the 
lymph fails or deteriorates, 
the facts must be immediately 
reported to that Officer ex- 
plaining the nature of the 
failure. The District Health 
Officer should also be informed. 


18. They will avoid exces- 
sive stocks of lymph, keep 
lymph as far as possible in a 
cool place, shake vial well be- 
fore using lymph, utilise lymph 
as quickly as possible, and 
vaccinate in file shade during 
fhe cool hours of the morning 
or evening, according to cir- 
cumstances. 
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19. They will instmct 
parents or guardians not to 
wipe off the lymph after vacci- 
nation and not to cover the 
Vesicles w’hen formed with 
cow-dung, ash, leaf paste or 
similar objectionable applica- 
tions and to explain to them the 
evils and dangers of such 
practices. n 


20. They will examine 
every child carefully to ascer- 
tain, that it is in a good state 
of health before proceeding to 
vaccinate it. Contra-indica- 
tions to vaccination are: — 

1. Skin disease. 

2. Diarrhoea. 

3. Fever. 

21. Should the vaccinators 
find any child unfit for vacci- 
nation on account of illness of 
any other cause they will post- 
pone the vaccination on such a 
child and enter the word 
“Postponed” in a special 
register maintained for the 
purpose. They will at the 
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same time issue a certificate to 
the effect that the child is then 
in a state unfit for vaccination. 
The certificate shall remain in 
force for the time specified 
therein not exceeding three 
months and be renewed if 
necessary. 


22. They will go round the 
village after the vaccination is 
over with their peons and 
search for unprotected cases 
that may have escaped vacci- 
nation and compare the work 
done with the Patel’s Birth 
Register. 

23. They vdll systemati- 
cally go round their circle, 
trace all unprotected children 
over 6 months of age and issue 
notice to the parents or guar- 
dians to get them vaccinated 
at once and to report to the 
District Health Officer all cases 
where the nofi<»s are not 
obeyed. 
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24. On inspection, should 
they find the vaccination suc- 
cessful they will give to the 
pai*ent or guardian a certifi- 
cate to that effect. 

25. In the event of vacci- 
nation being unsuccessful, the 
child should be vaccinated 
again and subsequently ins- 
pected. 

26. If they are of opinion 
that a child who has been three 
times unsuccessfully vaccina - 
ed is insusceptible of vaccina- 
tion, they will issue to the 
parent or guardian of sudi a 
child a certificate to that effect 


27 . In evei 7 village visited, 
the vaccinators are also ex- 
pected to vaccinate and re- 
vaccinate a number of adults; 
10 per cent of his prescribed 
minimum may include revac- 
dnations. Revaednation is 
not compulsory but is essential 
for protection against small- 
pos;. Vaccinators will do all in 
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their power to encourage re- 
vaccination and for this pur- 
pose they will give lectures and 
advise people by infoimal 
talks. 


28. In revaccination cases, 
the vaccinators will see that 
scarification is not done on the 
sites of old scars. 

29. They will not accept 
any fee or remuneration for 
any vaccination performed or 
for any certificate issued by 
them. 

80. They can perform vac- 
dnation at the residence of a 
parent or guardian of a child, 
with the permi^ion of the 
District Health Officer or the 
Local Mediced Officer as the 
case may be and accept fron* 
the parent or guardian on a 
written receipt, a payment of 
Rs, for every single case and 
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four annas for evei’y additional 
case in the same hous>e. This 
procedure, cun be adopted only 
on the express desire of a 
parent or guardian of a child. 
No compulsion should be made 
by the Vaccinators. Alimonies 
received under this head should 
be credited in the Government 
Treasury thraugh the District 
Health Officer. 

81. If vaccinators received 
any unauthorized remunera- 
tion for vaccinating a child or 
for granting an unauthorized 
certificate, they will be liable, 
on conviction before a Magis- 
trate, to a fine which may 
extend to Rs. 20. After con- 
viction before a Magistrate 
they will be dismissed from 
the service. 


32. The following registers 
will be maintained by Vaccina- 
tors: — 

1. Daily Diary of work 

done. 

2. Daify Nominal Regis- 

ter of Vacdnations. 
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3. Inward and Outward 

Registers. 

4. Delivery Book (Des- 

patch). 

5. Service Tickets 

Register. 

6. Lymph Register. 

7. Register of unprotect- 

ed children. 

8. Register of Files. 

9. Pay Register. 

10. Contingencies Regis- 

ter. 

11. Book of Cash Receipts 

with counterfoils. 

12. Book of sick certifi- 

cates with counter- 
foils. 

18. Book of Vaccination 

Certificates with 

counterfoils. 

33. They will prepare 
correctly and submit punc- 
tu^ly the monthly and annual 
reports and returns prescribed 
for them by the District Health 
Oitficcar. 

If any delay occurs in the 
submission of such reports and 
returns, they will be fined 
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annas eight for each day’s 
delay, by the District Health 
Officer. 

34. The Health Depart- 
ment will have no further u&p 
for subordinates who falsify 
any statistical returas oi 
reports, etc. 


35. They will intimate the 
District Health Officer forth- 
with when a child who has 
reached the age of compulsoiy 
vaccination has been removed 
from a village or locality be- 
fore being vaccinated. The 
full address and place to which 
the child has been removed 
should be clearly stated. 


36. They will not corres- 
pond with any official save the 
District Health Officer on anj 
mattere. The exception to this 
is in the case of procuring 
lymph direct from the Vaccine 
l^p6t. 


37. They will pass an exa- 
mination in “Minor Sanita- 
tion ” conducted ly the Hyder- 
abad Central Ambulance 
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Board so that they may obtain 
a certificate of proficiency. 
They will be trained by the 
District Healtii Officer at 
Headquarters during the rainy 
weather. Want of this cert’- 
ficate may militate against 
promotion. 


88. When vaccinators are 
unable to do their work on 
account of iHness, they must 
furnish a medical certificate 
from the nearest T a 1 u q 
Medical Officer. They will be 
liable to forfeiture of salary 
for tile days on which they fail 
to work and will also be liable 
for the cost of any lymph that 
may be wasted by them. 


89. Th^r will use every 
effort to popularise the practice 
of vaccination in their jurisdic- 
tion. They must endeavour to 
secure the confidence and co- 
operation of the people 
amongst whom they work. 


c (' (Hyderabad Central 
-Ambulance Board) 
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40. They will operate on all 
classes alike, without any dis- 
tinction of caste or creed. They 
will treat every one with con- 
sideration and use kind and 
conciliatory words both to the 
children and villagers. 


I (r' • ) 


41. yaccination at the Dis- 
trict Headquarters will be 
conducted under the control of 
the Distract Health Officer and 
under the iinmeffiate supervi- 
sion pf the Deputy Inspector of 
Vaccination; similarly it will 
be done, under the supervision 
amd control of the Taluq Medi- 

quarters. He will get his 


V) !(/: V-> ,r !<'' oc J -H- '■'(^.vS 

/i-i./ ... 
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PREFACE. 


The Administration Seport normally deals the 
year’s •vforking onty . bnt eveiy ten years the Rei^ort covers 
a much larger ground, historical and descriptive matter 
being included which will only need revision every ten years. 
Such a retdsion was made last year, and it is to the “ Land 
of the Five Eivers ” * that reference should be made for 


all historic al and descriptive matter, which is not specially 
concerned with tliis year’s working. The tracliliouai ' year 
under report ’ varies. The Administration Eeport is 


bastd on the reports of the various departments. These 
reports deal with varying periods, extending from Land 
Revenue, which deals with the year ending on the 80th 
September, 1922, to Co-operation which deals with the 
year ending on the 81st July, 1923, practically a year later. 
The exact period for each subject can be found by refer- 
ring to Appendix I, where a list is given of the various 
Reports on Avhieh this Report is based. Generally, 
however, it may be said that Chapters I and V relate 
to the Calendar year 1922, Chapter III to the agricul- 
tural year ending September 30th, 1922, and the remedning 
Chapters mainly to the financial year endiug March Slstj ;- 
1923. Abrief general subject W appended, 
abstract- of the most important subjects dealt with is 
given in the General Summary. 
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G-EXER.VL SUMMARY. 


to impo'e j ij\ ’ o I tile Legi4alh'p Cotutell has no* 
beoi lik'- 1 1 oi TMu. a.O'-e. Thoino'st unportanl oi 
tin ii’ e’ i‘\l lutl 1 ii. ^ a-'bUiUKi by fao Cooncil ainounted 
to It'S. t*2 , 1. bL-i n ( ou.niion "w tb *lie jiois at Ainntsar m 
Ibi*,). Uj til- Tilio’e ii» CooiAxi : I pvobenied tlie moderate 
eui ^ »r o. ■ ol txCi 1 op . 01 ., arC ■,'u'i by no means a i extre- 
mist Tile luuuc miiitidei » oi'ttitcited the laigest 

px ■ - ’ e Co 1 .(* 1 2 . 1 ly ep..esx^x t’ g itiral iiitei 6=115 and 
iLeiur-'‘ -onc ^’’ 11 s ib-ic v’lli tLe renal mem- 

ht ^ > ’1. .1 ill s. 

Lane! Admixiibtr&tion. 

0. 7.1 'season oi >021 -‘JlSl \ 'as ou tlio whole favourable 

ev'opx 1 J ‘ ei'i of Jiov xVK.. This fiet combiiied With 
hv ['x 1 ( ' mitV til -* n » I of la’ !^e arieto s of land revenue 
^ et ' 'V ,'s '1 ^ . Tbi ola’ am:ui.t of fixed 

.lx u ‘x • I 1 , 1 d i‘ e 1(6 10 be eolieclod was Rs. 417 
Ut vl.s. cf IiU'xx 10” blui' \ as xi'trally reeovered. Li recent 
ai-essme. ' oi e o. u*iea:a«. loix Log slafi e Council fclie 
Liu !»' ux lie assc-ned Axis 111 ijo Cuse exceeded one-tlmd of 
ti • j.et assets o* ex cL asse'ssiuonl t rcle. btepb aie being 
taj\eu 10 amx'lgxiruale the staffs of Reieuuo and Canal 
patwx'i’is hi the Brit’sli Tei iloij n'rigaied by the Western 
Jam la tuual. Ihoin the lesults ot tbs amalgamation it 
will be po^s^ble to deede whether its extension to other 
(•auxU- s feasble. In liew of the ineieased rebponsihlility 
ot patiixtx' s attempts lire being made to raise their education- 
al standard. The (‘onditiou of the agiicultural popula- 
tion was generalij’- good, and economically the condition of 
agricultural laboiuvrs is impioving owing to the high wages 
offered in the Colony areas. 

Local Self-Government. 

4. Sven before the introduction of the Reforms Scheme 
the Punjab Govemraeut had taken steps towards a substan- 
tial reform in Local Self-Government. With the introduc- 
tion of the Reforms, the departraent of Local Self-Government 
became a transferred department under the control of the 
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jJJi.j'stei' lor*!!^''. It.'.. '<’ 1 . ' ■• ' 

po<r0rs aud 'u^ley*»ii<'''.t 1 '“>->"<■ i* I-* ^ u 3 ^ 4. it i>.x 
CoiTUH'tittc '. By L Tj 4 ^ *'’*'■’3 ^ 

liopaj +0 a'stooi) (,1 ;,t‘ 4 ' -t* • <1 Jill i' 1 '■'■ 

■\’illage ('unuiiual 'i*.r-ga - xii^ x . ‘ “id* > f‘ 

aomuaij ad ‘lexa-" ’1 ^ t »it '< 1. n wx iomi 

bodiog. Takbill i s aiv • > >i- 

Distn^t DoariK ; aid lIii'P x " xcuo I'^i* 11 o x’a^eti 

to elo't aOii-olkiiMl t .3 Y’l " x-i •■. -’xH' 

Di'itiiet Board Iraoohi'sc i,.,^ ^ . o o 4 1 * x ru.^- 

form all oi ei* llie Pi’0’'t'iiu'(j. T xj a’ x t 0i i»i x)j— 

trk'i Botix’dj 0*1 J 3 Iu*iUxpik e- t' -oji' da ixipj (p'ed, 

thougli partlj^ Ly oc.t^’ ’g da"* tjiVxx*-' t *" • 1 p'. 

Ix* Bi'-lriel BOdids p\ppxid ^iiie o* tlu (u lo*i*xx 
cat Oil 1 aiid 3Ied c al Belief h. ive a l liad to 1 u Je I ■‘d, i id * » " 
eonditxOxx of 3Iiiiiioi jul rual* d lpu:ve>> m _ •‘it 4 ' i 't* 
desxi’ed. 

Public Healtb. 

0 . TlxO yea* 1922 \yas axi e lOi illv 1 ealixxV o ‘ xU 
ilie Punjab. TLo^igU placii* .1 1 ja-iod i*.**'iu*xt ' I 3 . luolera 
only oci'uiTad iu a 'o.'y m ’ I lo 'm. B ‘lapjMUi, fav’e" aj j^vared 
in several distri(*ts, and iktn.,!! not * s x’-* -i -xV 
deaths, gave rise to condderablo appxvli=‘*r’ a' e*al 
Blr’xigeney pi evented ouy 1111 ’hx(j {x^^o •^oi 4 riiTitive 
medical ivoi’k during ihe year x.022. By me 4 ''tj'> oi It neiMl- 
iug Dispensaries, it s. hovovixr, hoped to at!ord {. more 
widespread relief at a cheaper cost in rural areas. 

Education. 

6 . The year 1922-23 has heon in ihe main a time of 
harvest for ihe Education Department. The seed that was 
sown some years a^o by the formulation of the 5 years’ 
programme for the exi>ansion and improvement of ver- 
naciar education has now grown to ripening. The main 
efforts of educational workers have therefore been de- 
voted to the reaping of the harvest and to ensuring that 
iho abundant crop daall not run to waste under the influence 
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of financial stringency. One result of the Eefornas and Of 
the consequent financial stringency has been the devotion of 
greater attention to the imponfcant problem of edueStional 
finance, and consequently educational progress has been 
far greater than the increase in expenditure from Es. 190 
to Es. 220 lakhs would indicate.'* ® Special attention has been 
devoted to the education of the rural classes. Apart from the 
provision of agricultural training properly so-called the en- 
deavour has been made to provide a coiu’se more on agri- 
cultural and less on literary lines. The problem of village 
education is also being approached from another side by the 
.pro’\dsion of schools for adults. The rapid rise in the 
number of Muharttmadah scholars is a Satisfactory indication 
of the spread : of primary education among the rural and 
poorer urban classes. 

".Finance." 


made mider the Eeforms 
/ Scheme have hecessitated a revision of budget procedure.. 
The most important new departure is the definite separa- 
tion Of capital receipts and expenditure from revenue receipts 
;; and', expenditure. Capital expenditure, so far from being a 
> ;dfalh on 'the resources of the Pro'vince, is directly remunojca- 
tive. Irrigation capital expenditure/ for example, . aft« 
',:.pa3ring all interest and other-, charges/affbrds a large" net 
profit tq the revenues of the Province. But the deficits on 
. revenue account are in quite another category. , The total 
deficit in .tiiese two Eeform years' amounts to Es. 292 lakhs». ; 
/ and/ a imther deficit , of Es.- 63 lakhs has been bu^etted fot- ' 

V, ■ ' ’ I saddled the Pro^nce with an interest, 
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ex^sencliture and financial arrangements determined on before 
the inteodiietion of the Befogs, including the large increase 
necessitated in the pay of establishments by the rise in prices. 
This has swallowed up the anticipated increase in revenue, 
an increase which was no^- iactuallj' realised. The actual 
increase of expenditure due to the introduction of the fieforms 
themselves only amounted to about Es. 5| lakhs annually. 
The net revenue from Excise which was Es. 145 lakhs in 
1920-21, and fell to Es. 112 lakhs in 1921-22, has again 
fallen to Es. liD2 lakhs in 1922-23. This fall is due to the 


decreased licit consumption for country spirit following pn 
■ the temperance policy of Government, in consequence of 
which though the rate of duty has been increased the receipts 
under this head have again falleh by Es. 12 to 47 laMis. 

By the financial arrangements made under the Reforms : 
Scheme Income-tax receipts, half of which were preriously 
credited to the ProAunce, are now. credited to the Imperial 
Gpvernmeht. ' The new Income-tax Department came into 
being on the 1st September 1921. With a population q 1 
just pnder 21 millions in the Briti^ Territory.of the Punjab 
'■V:titoe'^i^b|i^683,:;a.ssessees> of'whpm.^ 3,011 are salary ca^s.' 
T^tfeing thp dehaahd of 70 la!^8, which is approximately ; - 
what it is likely to be after all the appeals have been heardi 
" V wd-get' an .average tax of ^.Rs. 284 per assesses.:. 


, ' - Agriculture.' 
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and was Worth Es. llj crores. The n§xt important crops 
were cotton and sugarcane \votth about Bs. 7 crores each. 
Punjab- American cotton has been more used in Europe 
during the last two years than formerly owing to the shortage 
of the American crop. This is ■no small gain in helping to 
stabilise the cultivation of cottons of bettOr staple,, but the 
whole future of the crop is threatened by nxalpractices 
which are growing rapidly and will increase if not 
promptly dealt with. The object of the Co-operative 
Department is to examine the whole economic structure of 
the Province, to study the defects which retard economic 
progress, and to discover the factors which contribute to the 
comparatiyely low standard of prosperity. The rnere re- 
duction of indebtedness and the provi^bn of cheap ; erpfiV 
are not its objects, but its aim is the provision of sound, 
well epnttolled ci'edit for productive purposes and the re- 
plasament of unproductive ^debt by productive borrowing. 
The last three years have been marked by many discourag- 
ing features ; the financial condition of the Province has 
setved to prevent the allotment of funds sufficient to main- 
tain an adequate staff. Consequently except in a few putly- 
:ing districts attention was devoted rather to the improvement 
a^nd consolidation of existing societies than to the starting of 
new ones; The L^allpur Co-operative Commission Sale Shops 
are attempting to solve the problem of marketing, while by the 


Consolidation of Holdings the evil of fragmentation is being 
t PiinQ|ah; 

, as to the conditions of Pimjab cattle was obtained from , 
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cult of the pedigree bxill, selected for its containing milk- 
produeing and plough qualities. The buffalo problem is 
not so acutej as the people themselves seem to take more 
pains about buffalo selection and breeding. Some trans- 
port organization seems neeessaiy to improve the urban 
milk supplj-. The whole cattle question deserves the careful 
attention and investigation which it is receiving from the 
Veterinary Department. 

Production and Distribution. 

9. The Forest Department continues to experience 
the difficulty which would be felt by any business organization 
which is handicapped financially by liaxing to meet capi- 
tal expenditure out of revenue. The financial year has- 
proved the leanest on fecord. The trading account shews 
a gross profit of Es. 1'94 lakhs. Deducting from this Esi 
1*64 lakhs, interest at 6 per cent, on capital expenditure 
for the last ten years (Es. 84 •32 lakhs) and Es. 2*03 lakiis 
depreciation of timber and plant, there remains a net loss 
of Es. 1 "73 lakhs. The immediate cause of this deficit was 
due to the fall in value Of timber. Therelations of 
ment with the public i^e improving. 'With the association 
of local pebple in forest ihd^stneSii such as lumb^ and. 


resin tapping, much has been doire to avert antagonism.: 
IThe financial position of the Puniab during the vem* 1922^23 


precluded the initiation qf ne# schemes nf Induatiiai iDeye?- 
lopment. Considerable progress was, howfeverj m with 

' I- • _ T ^ 1 ' ' f.>r' Jj tl’ 1 J * - iJ • " 
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in iLo Piujtb, but ont\iut Ava- imlil tire 

(li'.'iMMtv oi Lp Iv'n n* loM, AAliifli stil] llie only 

on.i Avoiked, iliuuj,!! .aincrou'" companies are conilHiiing 
tu‘«u* a'l'iAitie" '.i well' ii<, ilit* aeiglibourliood. 

l>u <L' of '•lit* road Iroin Fatelijang to 

iLs o’l-Jit/ld n Kiu'n’ ci.u llio’ laying of a pipe line from 
Islir ir to luWol].inv*v b. eaiaoled Aiiock oil to bo pal 
t bo market at a r. i')au. ble priee. Ovingiotbii^ opeivny 
tip 0 ^ tile Oil dbtuvM on I put of oil rose to 7.^ million 
g.dloL" ’ji lv)2‘2. I" 19*23-2*» tlie gro'^s ret'emie receipt^, 
from Irrigation uuoimied to oSl lakli«- a« again'st 
in aA'er''ge of Ii'<. 4‘7o bil.b'. in the previous triou* 
nnun. Tb’i ineludo- IN. 1*71 Uklis, indiwt rece'pts. 
Work ])roi*oodiiig un flie '^ntlej Talley Projeet. and tlie 
I e*voy of lb} land to io ivr'ated under the Tlial Canal* 
iiU', bvteu eompleied. The bicrea^e in grosi earnings 
on tile Xo»'tli-VlVlern lla’hvay from Es. 1D‘03 lalJi'. to Eh. 
IPJT lakh' i', almost eaiirely dno to the receipts fiom goods 
le.tflif, whieli i'* partially owing to the larger export-5 of 
wheat, eouseqni*nt on the remove 1 of the embargo on the 
export of -wlieat. 
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1. Cnwie •vvliich iiucl ^lee^etl^tr‘(l iliirhig tLo \Vj.r -^v'aa 


lucreaso in tVimo. 


increasing train 1{)19 olwuhus. Lut sj.i Aved 
a tendency to deciine tow, ini', tne end of 
the year under i-eport, which hab been ni.iiniainfccl .since 
The prevalence of crime miks parth due to demobilization, 
but the causes were also partly ec-'i oiui. and partly politi- 
cal, and with the improiement in the t^Lononde and the 
political situation security aho has < if late iiiiproi ed. Li en 
since the conclusion of peace howeier, ciime has ne\er 
reached the high figures prevailing in the \ej.r immediately 
preced ing the "Wa r While howei er crime generally speak- 
ing, has. after increasing since the peace, begun aMii. t ^ 
decrease, the more serious forms of crime have, as noted be- 
low, maintained their tendency to increase. 


2. At the commencement of the year 1922 political 
. , . . agitation and the spirit of defiance engen- 
I'ohiicd ftgitati..n jjy non-co-opei'atiou moiement 

were still gaining ground. The Seditious Meetings Act 
was repeatedly defied in Lahore and Amritsar, and Volun- 
teer organizations continued to make demonstrations long 
after they had been declared illegal associations. In several 
districts parties of Volunteers, who attempted to interrupt 
the auctions of lipour contracts, had to be dispersed by force., 
In January, on the arrest of a political agitator at Jhajjar 
in tbe Bohtak district, his supporters took possession of 
the Town Hall, hoisted national flags and removed the 
octroi posts. Order was not restored until the mobs had 
been forcibly disperaed by a party of Additional Police 
and the lexers had betm arrested. A detacliraeni of 
British troops had to be posted to RohtaJc until the return 
of normal conditions. The Congress and Khilafat* move- 
ments waned later in the year, and before its close ceased 
to attract public attention. Communism, inspired by Bol- 
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sht ik xi^.:f's Lc *e-^ * eoi. tinued to spreld to sojue ^- 
+ent. 

ft 

3 iH the fcjiVli question fuimed Llife most 
^ ^ be ic va pieMem of the .vUuumstiOLion of 

iir - ilie Prounce Bands, of Akalib moved 
‘ .V. out -0 ae rl^y»e teutfal Uiblncts intimi- 

O' mg '■eis of Co eiamejat, ti ivellmg ■» ithoat tickets 
h . ^'oeLiu'mg that lUle % ih eto « to co.r'oience in 
■•^e _-'in j^b Ir 'ja.cli 1 j 22 it be^emA' e^e'-bai' to c iry 
oa de xn-ti ^ ic. s v h cops m the i „ cu u o< lei se- 

tc^c I Cl cs, t 1 o-'i i''n ■•ibei c I -.v ^ rndto 

0 1 11 ’ i. r u I Tv’ ste e eg 
1 i. I ^ lic - J - > ig 5 1 1 i- e. a. tbt of 

ir VUJ. ‘ ^ liejiC tc'' ’•> tlv T' Po’ 00 ot Lis 

1 s,e c ^ 1 c . o] n ’’ 1 I T Iv cn 

c«-o.ic I.U 1 ’ll iui'O'' ’’t irixi''d{or 

ihc p j( •'ac r V ^ ^T’age oLituls ” '' '“•‘’■'..^3 who 

' ciC kii ' o ’ 3 ^ < X lO oO e . t 03 c, .'•pt' >•’ ' pi^aueously 
be"-'’! the pjblicetion of i htditious cyclostyled loafiet en- 
The R.tM f Akili Porba AkliLe ^ lo August 
15)?2 li ’ ’■*L ■>'’* i’" lie Pimntso" d o*' oreo the 

f\ .er '* pcfVid il'it h-' ’ to e shu’'e "(t f ■’e-ka-Bagh. 
Tho c’ X e b'd be» i ^ ■^ei bv o bud of in Fthi i- 

u’' ir 22 , h’ the’ «ito’’ti.'l qi alters and bids Hied 
'uTiopf v>eS'.iop of the Ii’^-'hont Ir Augi-isr ' ^ lani 

Gurduata Paibandhuk Comif’it^ee de'err’jod to make 
an effort to secure the lo id and five Sikhs employed in the 
rxardwara trespassed on the land and cut down some 
wood On complamt being made by the Malnn t the ties- 
fassers were prosecuted and comicted of theft The 
Shiiomani Gunlwara Parbandhak CommitVe protested 
aarainst the t om iction, and claimed that, land att ached to the 
shrine was shrine property, and that trees growing there- 
on were the pnipt-rti of the Panth for use in the Guru’s 
yolnnteers were called up to repeit the original 
ofr<‘Tice and a stnigc-b ensued between the AValis organized 
hr the Shiiomani Gurdwara Parbandhak Committee, and 
Gm erninent resulting in the arrest of 5,000 Akalis. The 
straggle ronfinued until November when the incident was 
dosed hv the lease of the land in dispute to a third party 
who gave ^mission to the Committee to use it The open 
defiance of Government which these proce edings involved 

*fW 1821-22 nq m 1, 6S4 foil, ir, 2, ?. 
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day 1 ' of il’o M'J-' imrlc i.^ i i- im''’ea=cd In iLe 
nUidci of r '’’n f 1 ’i 1 Hipdii qaartor. 

Ti^o Illjliariiaaci'ips piid foir Hindus le killed dniing 
the nets, "rd both '■Hes rniod at dapiagirg tho othef 
rather than looting 

5. Apart from fhese, and partly from economic 
causes and partly as a consequence of the 
xo^-io’iUcaiwu-o relaxation of authority cansod by polithal 

disorder, serious forms of crime haie been on the in- 
crease Hobberies and burglaries were conspicuous in the 
central districts where the Akali movement prerailed. In 
the riverain tracts cattle theft was rife, but as usual com- 
paratively few cases were reported, as owners of rais^n^ 
cattle generally prefer to negotiate with the thieces for the 
return of the stolen property rather than to seek the aid 
of the Police and thus scare the thieves into disjic^ing of 
valuable animala altogether. TraiBBio in women is aasum-* 
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mg serioL’b proportions in the eastern and central Punjal) 
F^v cases are lio\rever reported. It is, usually only when 
the oiaen hove proved unfaithful or some fraud hs^s been 
practised by the seller that Polfbe assistance is sought. The 
traffic arises out of a shortage of niariiageablc women and 
is very lucrative While many of the women brought for 
sale, jiarticularly those of inferior caste, readily acquiesce 
in the ariangement, others are undoubtedly seduced and 
abducted, and finally sold when too demoralised to care 
what hapjiens to them. The legislation embodied in the 
Indian Penal Code Amendment Act, 1923, has come none 
too soon. 

6. On the Western Frontier disorder was mainlj 
aai. 1 - un ti .0 ^0 outside activities. A large propor- 

Proatiti. ‘ tion of the dacoities committed in the 
Attock and Mianwali districts were the work of Frontiei 
raiders accompanied by outlaws. Two well-known outlaws 
brought a gang across the Indus to a village in the Mian- 
wali district, where they took property valued at over 
Rs. 12,000 and kidnapped one man, tw'o women and two 
children. The women and children were rescued by a pur- 
suit party in the Bannu district of the Frontier Province, 
and the man was wounded and abandoned because he was 
unable to keep u]> with the gang. One of these outlaws 
has since been arrested. The campaign against outlaw's 
which is being conducted in the North-Western Frontier 
should do much towards preventing further raiding in the 
Punjab. On the Southern Frontier crime is due rather 
to family differences than to the forces of disorder. In 
the Dera Gliazi Khan district, where 22 murders were com- 
mitted during the year, Baluch custom still demand the 
murder of an unfaithful wife and her lover. Murder is, 
therefore, likely to remain a common feature among the 
Baluch tribes for some time to come. 

7. The prevalent unrest and high prices are reflected 
Jm ri*ase in scriotisi in the increased number of serious offences 

«. against property. The following table in- 
moates sufficiently the state of affairs : — 


Head of crime. 

1918. 

laid. 

1 

1920* 

1021. 

1922, 

Bcc6l?ing»t(d«opwperty «, 

84 

213 

9.?26 

1,S41 

ir>d 

m 

8,916 

B 

B 

43S 

664 

9,403 

2,060 
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T'foe outstanding causes of tluD state of afiaiiv I’avebeeu ui- 
3icated above. The reluctanoe of luagi'^trates to convicfc 
is alsQ quoted as a contributing factor. The tea sons for 
this are various. The <left?ln.e" u-^ually more ablv con- 
ducted than the prosecution, which in luan^ cases is not 
represente<l at all. Xor is there the co-operatirai between 
the Bar and Bench w'hich fckain" in Eugl.ind and prevents 
perjury therefrom becoming the scaiulai that disfigui'es 
Courts in India. Even good casos are often ^poiled by tbe 
iutrodnetion of bad evi<leiue or the attempt to implicate 
innocent persons as W'ell as tlmso who .-u’c really giiilt> . 
Magistrates also fail to make adequate use of 'Section l2*>3, 
Criminal Penal Code, which enables them to dismiss a ca!*e 
at the outset. Consequently a disproixnlionaie amount 
of their time is taken up in tiyini? ense'j which '•hould have 
never been lirought into a Court. 


S. Moreover, the antagonism wLicli \ ndoubtedjy^ 
iiu 'icn •■wi'-ls Ix'tweeii the puhlie and the Ctdice 

prevents the })roper iiivc'stigation of crime 
at the start. The antagonism is not lessened 1 v the largo 
number of ease.s brought by the Police under section 107, 
Criminal Procedure Code, invohing this year nearly 
persons. The increase in t-erious crime has also coinciih'd 
with the reduction of supervision by gazetted Police otfi- 
cors, and has varied inver.sely with that .‘•upeia ision. This 
reduction has now almost reached a linal stage v;htn th<io 
is nothing left to reduce, anti, wliereas years ago a 
Superintendent or Assistant Superintendent of Police pro- 
ceeded himself t»> the .scene of a murder m* u serious dacoity 
and personally supervised the investigation, the w’ork is 
now left entirely in the hands of the subordinate staff. 
Police work is now more complex and more difficult, and 
Huperin ten dents are very fully occupieii with matters of 
routine and heavy correspondence, and are also expected to 
report frequently on the political situation. At the same 
time it is beyond question that the primaiy duty of a Police 
force is the' detection and prevention of crime, and that a 
case, which is destined to cost a very large sum of money, 
to involve very aericnm consequences, and to occupy the time 
of several highly paid members of the judicial service and 
{Jovernment counsel, demands more than an initial impulse 
from Superintendents of Police. The High Court suggest 
that the superior staff should be doubled, and in every dis- 
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liici ill add-tion to the Supeiintendent in geneial charge 
there should aKo be a Superintendent who would devote 
his time tolLe imestigalion and sending" up of cases. ^ 

♦ ** 

9 The Jiiga srsten under the Frontier Crimes 
, Iteg illations continues in force in the dis- 

L 1 - tricts of Dera, ^^hazi Kdian and Mianwali 

and in the Leiah talisil of the Muzaffargarh district, 
TliCce are?^ all adjoin the Fiontier, and the primitive cou- 
Qitions there chtaining render u difficult to niairtain order 
by the usual judicial prooesse® The system has been most 
successful in the Cera Glazi Khan district i hero <ht, 
mdchinery was already in existence udo’c the alvc.ib ot 
British mle ouing to the tril rl constitution of the Bilcxhi 
nation Tts extension has Ven advocated to the portion 
c*' ihe Shahj>ur district which lies vdthin the '^alt Change, 
but the abseiwe of '•ach o tribal machinery among the Awam 
and other 8a\ Il.inge tribes would probably render the 
intrcduciioti of the si stem imnracticoble there. In the dis- 
tricts in which the Fiontier Crimes Reflations is in foice 
the Deputy C'ornmissioi.er? on the finding of a Council of 
Elders may puss sentence up to fourteen yeirs The per- 
centage of comictioiis by the Council of Elclm’s is only 40 
as against a jicrcentago of 57 iu nses ivhere the Police 
prose< ute in ordinTV erininal courts. These figures con- 
stitute an effective reply to the popular criticism of tlie 
Fto ntier Grimes Regulatiuii-' uo being a means of enabling 
district officers to secure convictions whenever they like 
and at any cost. 

10. The detect uui of poisoning cases mainly rests 
p with the Chemical Examiner to Govem- 

0 sitting ti-ts ment, Punjab. t Articles are now only 

forwarded to the Imperial Serologist at Calcutta in cases 
in w^hich it is considered necessary to determine the source 
of the blood. The Chemical Examiner has received mudb 
valuable help from the admirable history of the case and 
description of the symptoms given by forwarding medical 
and Police officers. This enabled an immediate success- 
ful search to be made for the poison indicated, saving 
much time, labour, and material that would otherwise have 
been expended in searching for other possible poisons. In 
the human poisoning cases opium and arsenic continue to 


• See 1021-22 Report 1, 101 142. 
t &ce 192X*23 Bepwt, 1, 196 
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in e* V I fi ‘ oosu Gie ^ 's, toiisldi di:, ’ rt- 

corcl foi ihc r. ’ line T1 is iias ui Miiii <'f ibe ‘‘n * tl at 
the L^cal Goieia^'^eut had '’ii<i"i oi ’*"01 t rtluio t sei’- 
croT.'cling U iv’ee''iijc, under I'i'opai* sif(*cnn is well 
behoved pre mei<i who Lad sened U o-thirds . I thni ssji, 
teiices Oieivrovding Ivas been tenors for wno ’ * rs 
bnt hnanriil f vin«iderations have pri\ented the constiuc- 
tion of a new CtLtral Jail and of additional Borstal Iiisti- 
liitions which are I'adly i ceded. The e\c^pticnall\ large 
jail ])opulati''n vas acronnnodated bv the i "mo^i'sa^hr or 
temjjorirv bills at Mentgomen , Ainiitsar and in the At cok 
Fort and by electing eanptb within the wallb of existing 
jails \ihc"e the actual ground bpaco i« ample Bv the con- 
stmetion of barbed wire liarriers it Ma.s possible to con- 
fine prisoner? in tents without using the belehaiu, and over- 
crowding was entirely avoided. 

12 In spite of these difficulties the recouanienda- 
m{£noij,tiou of tions of the Indian Jails Committee were 
jnaaiwipime oarried out so far as financial conditions 
would allow. Improvements were made in food and cloth- 
ing ; a beginning was made with the provision of religious 
teaching; the use of the belehaiu was abolished ; jail punish- 
ments were revised ; the remission system was made more 
liberal ; and concessions were made with regard to inter- 
jiews and letters. But these alleviations did not produce 
any incieased respect for* authority The standard of dis- 
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cipline in jails again deteriorated. Seriou^ outbieaks pc- 
cjrred in the Ludhiana and Montgomery jails and minor 
outbreaks wherever Akali prisoners were confined. Th? 
'Akalis were treated throughout with special consideration.. 
Extra blankets and clothes were given to them, and their 
defiance of all Jail rules was borne with exemplary pa- 
tience. The reluctance on t^^ part of the authorities to 
inflict the punisliment of whipping emboldened these pri- 
soners to such an extent that in some places it necessitated 
the use of arms in order to suppress the state of mutiny 
which prevailed. Their example had a demoralizing 
effect on the other prisoners. Throughout the year 1922 
the prese gave space to constant complaints of a flagrantly 
false and malicious nature with regard to the treatment of 
these prisoners in Jail. All the more serious complaints 
w^ere enquired into, and they were invariablv found to be 
baseless 

13. The large influx of prisoners made it impossi- 

1 . ble to organic their employment on the 

t w .n pu-onwB, most efficient lines, and the Akuli prisoners 
contumaciously refused to perform the task allotted to them. 
The blankets and clothes provided for them had to be pro- 
cured at very short notice and at extremely high prices. 
This increase in expenditure and diminution in income re- 
sulted in a net increase of expenditure amounting to Es. 7 
lakhs. The Province had to pay heavilv, both in Police 
and Jail charges, for the lawnessness inculcated by the non- 
co-operation and Akali movements whose lessons were 
readily learned by the ordinary criminal classes. The im- 
portance of keeping child offenders from entering jails was 
efficiently recognized, but the provision of the necessary 
institution for the puipose had to be postponed owing to 
the financial stringency. , 

14. The new system of dealing with criminal tribes 

inaugurated in 1917* is beginning to have 
Crm-nai Tribes s effect. In 1916, before the inauguration, 
eube mw number of registered members of crimi- 
nal tribes was 12, 500. The number in 1 922 
was about the same. Yet the number of convictions under 
the Indian Penal Code of such members has diminished from 
974 to 164. As will be seen from the statement below it 
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}i%s been possi\)le to greatly ilinanibb tbe number o£ tho^e on 
the register : — 
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"When the sj'stem was inaugurated eai’e u as taken to include 
all members of wandering tribes. A© will be seen from the 
above statement nearly two-thii*ds of these hine Ixien re- 
leased. The process of eliminatiiig the iompaiati\ely 
harmless element of the eriminal tribes is being steadilj t<tn- 
tinued, and 4,419 members were es.emiited in 1922. 

15. Experience has denioiisti*ated that the criminal 
Cnmmai habt. habits o£ the tiibe© were mainly due to 
dne to ptonoun ecoiiomic causcs. Prior to 1917 llieie ■\san- 
dering tribes lived a nomadic life pluddng 
a precarious li\elihood by begging or stetiling. They v ere 
shunned by society and were left with no other possibility 
of livelihood except theft. "VTith the inauguration of the 
scheme they wore restricted to definite areas and offered the 
alternative between a village life, which left them a certain 
amount of liberty and settlement life, which entailed entire 
loss of it. Agricultural settlements have been founded for 
the better behaved tribesmen. Land hunger is now as 
strong with these people as with other classes and the pros- 
pect of a grant of land is a great incentive to good behaviour, 
while the living it provides helps to remove the temptation 
to crime. Industrial settlements have been less successful, 
open air life being more suited to the temperament of these 
nomads. It is therefore unfortunate that Budget consi- 
derations have hampered the extension of tlie four forest 
settlements. The Eeforroatory Settlement at Amiilsar 
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is intended for the worist behaved ok the criini^ial 
tribesineii h?s expanded till, at the end of 1 92:J, the popula- 
tion reached 1,01S. Even then, exceift in the case of tho 
most dessperate characters, ar large amount of liljerty is 
allo'seed. and mo&t of the inmatet wcik for pciv^ate emidoyers 
in £’•'0 ritv. 

Id TdLile ihe sttwleinept^ are pronng eftieacioiis .i" 
«i means oC reformation, the bo'-t hope for 
t ofthu, th 3 perraanc-nt redemption ox theos degrad- 

ed elaoses lies in the edu..,Uion of then 
children. The i.iaa/ter of children attending schools in the 
s ^tiicaieiits end in ^ iiluges is -.veil o'ver f? In the settle- 
ments girls are tangliL rf dcncslic ecc_om}. 

Thv Canadian Anglican Idi-slon at Polampur has slafted 
a e. % iiig school for ho^ s. and there is a Sailway Settlement 
at JIcghaliAira v here good wages v.,in be earned and the 
inmates ha\c the chance x-f learning sldlled trades. The 
dull ren are usually al ove the average in intelligence anci 
shew' ext caordinury keeiuiess to learn. This is a fact which 
Keens to indicate that their criminal propensities are due 
not !*o Tuucli to origiiial sin on their part as to a <■ ociel syslcn 
which left them no opportunity of leading ? useful life. 

17, The annual number of ei^il suits instituted in all 
, courts seldom varies by more than 5 per 

Dull! 1 cent, from a normal of 190.000. In the in- 

Auenza year of 1918 the number fell as low 
as 174,408 and in 1921 non-co-operation and agricultural 
scarcity combined reduced the number to 177.000. This 
year the nimiber instituted is 187,000, which is a normal 
amount . The pending file continues to rise, and has this 
your nearly reached 00,000. The average duration of a con- 
tested suit has risen to 130 days. The rise is due partly 
to the disposal of old cases jjending on account of the War. 
The pending file of appellate work in the High Court has 
increased, but the outturn of work in 1922 was considerablv 
greater than that of 1921, If the practice observed in 
Madras, bv which District Munsifs of 7 years’ standing 
dictate judgments in open Court to shorthand writers> w'ere 
extended to the Punjab it would help considerably in reduc- 
ing the average duration of suits. Delays are ^so partly 
attribuled to the unsatisfactory nature of the process- 
wrving establishment. Efforts have been made to improve 
it, and the supply of bicycles to process-servers in the Lahore- 



I ' CIVIL JUSTICE. 

disLrici. Lls secured a:, i-icreast of •=r*2 ; v.v ctL... l.xi- 
ber of procdssaes served. 


1?. 

Iloa 


18* 71ie in4io&oibiliry of ge'....inc, deciee-i ex..- ale ! 

« i. - .1 1 1 - witliin a rcii ^oaviMe trie ( < ia<i .'X- -m. . ' • : 

» “ " blot on the present K‘y“.teLa < i r.il..uni'.. ■. ^ 

civil justice. ZJti^.r ts maK ever} tud lude.y.t .. 
hampfci tf-itcHiion. and thoti’em^ ( i pio(‘(u>-'> iv.a.-, .> it- 
nazir^ and inadad uoib-iurJrs is ’ It has 

been suggested that the ndiolc cucuu^u, •* .. *1' ’ " distrid 

should be placed in the htii. is ( f a ''iuj.! ( 'or x L * Inr the 
powers of a Sub-Judge of the ];.■■■>. Lnyc’jjks aic 
being made into the po'^sibiIit' tub sihi-i e. .’au if found, 
practice bio it will be died c vreii.'.iontehv ii one distiici. 
Ex'cutlou \ 7 crk is itl- ) ha'apered bv die ei oui.ctual at en- 
dance at Coint of soxe pre-iJ’ ig leer-. T. ‘■'tib-Judges 
do not offend in this respect to t.^c pc exau c e-. Zdor -- 
tratob, but ia many civil ( -r:’t-% bu-i:e>■^ t."* cuumcj c-w 

precisely at 10 o’clock. The ro'.ult is oftei il at 'xeevtioj. 
work is not taken up until late in the t'vexa / ..fter r o‘” t 
hours, %vhon members cf the Bar, ( ie ’ks , • i » n litiguat'* 
themselves are anxious to get t uml the . - aiv dealt 
with hurriedly and without piopor all u'tioi . 

19. The statistics of the Registration Dep'rtitent* 
p . . ' . c. have a move ihan depaj-tmeaial ’.able otring 
Sfirot! iw- to the light whic It they 1 brovy^ou the genial 

line **siK?ct, ' * ' ’ 


p^nnoTuif! condiiions of the Pro's in 


The 


analysis of registrations .ofeciing i''''imo’'iable i roi»ei'ty illus- 
trates inly to'O cleR,rly the teadtuev for capital to seek tu- 
vesLment in land rather than in the iiidu'-t’*ial development 
of the Province. The remarkable iuevciue in the nmel cr 
and value of compulsory registrations of immotable pivi- 
perly which was noticed in the years 3 917 — 19 has been more 
than maintained in the three succeeding years. The mtm- 
ber of compulsory registrations afl!ec‘tiug immovable pro- 
perty has risen 26 per cent, as compared with the last trien- 
nium, while the value of the property affected has more 
than doubled since 1916. The number of optional regidra- 
tions affecting immovable property in 1920-22 has decreas- 
ed by 28 per cent, as against the figures for 1917-19, and the 
value of the property affected by optional registration has 
decreased by Rs. 22 lakhs, or considerably more than half 
of the last triennial total. This decrease is to be accounted 


* See i9ai-aaRn«*t. bill. 
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for p.irti 3 bj’ Ihe bteadj- enhancement of lanci values wl^ch 
has made tlio registration of a greater number of transac- 
ti<»ns t.ompnlhorv, and partly a grWing confidence in 
erAries made in Ee\euue rectfcds, which are in many cases 
treated Ity the parties to a transaction as equivalent to re- 
gistration. 

20. During the trienninm 1920-22 there was a sub- 

stantial increase spread fairly evenly over 
as^i the Province in compulsory registrations 

both of sales and mortgages of immovable 
property'. The increase in sales is due to a variety of causes 
uhidi range from speculation in land to poor agricultural 
and trade conditions. In Rawalpindi and Mianwali the 
profits aecumulaied by certain trading communities during 
tile war, and in tlie latter the savings of soldiers also, were 
largelj’ iiivesie<l in land. All these facts serve to illustrate 
the increasing demand for land as an investment. It is 
difficult to draw co]iclusiona from the figures relating to 
mortgages. A rise in the number of mortgages does" not 
necessarily indicate agricultural depression. In the trien- 
nium 1920-22, property, due to failure of crops and fluctua- 
tions in prices, was no doubt responsible for the execution of 
many mortgage deeds. On the other hand, the possibility 
of obtaining enhanced profits from land led agriculturists to 
raise money by moitgage in order to extend their holdings. 
Thei’e was, moreover, a considerable reluctance on the part 
of owners of houses aud sites in big to-wns to transfer them 
(ithervc'iso than by mortgage, us they expecled^'that the price 
of landed property woulcl rise again to the level to which 
it rose in the bocmi of 1919. 

21. In the actual administration of the Registration 

Wad • . the most noticeable feature was 

from the introduction of revised scale of fees, 

which came into force from 1st January 
1922, The number of documents relating to immovable 
propoidy registered during this j'ear and their aggregate 
value shewed a slight increase as compared with the figures 
for 1921. In Rohtak, and still more in Gurgaon, the 
decr^se^was considerable, the enhancement of registration 
fe^ having led to a considerable increase in the number of 
sales made by means of mutations only. This indicates 
that a point may be reached when increased fees will no 
longer bring in an increased income. In spite of this ton- 
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do.tcy there was nevertheless an increase of 1 39 kkh? 
in fee income on the preceding year due to the enhanced fee 
The inrjome of the Department increased b; about Es. 3 J 
lakhs from Rs. 12 65 lakhs in*1917-19 to Es' Is 95 in 192o- 
22, while expenditure increased by about Es. 2] lakhs from 
Rs. 4 5S to Rs. 6 79 lakhs, leaving an inc-rease in the net 
income of Es. 4 lakhs A scuJvstantial part of tlr* increase 
in net expenditure is attrilmtable to the enlianeed commis- 
sion payable to Sub-Registrars as a result of the introduc- 
tion of the new scale of fee^ referred to above. In view of 
the need for economy and of the fact that many of the offices 
of Sub-Registrars in the Province aclutdly ti*ansaet a very 
small amount of business which could be suitably dealt with 
by official agency, it has been decided to bring a number t)f 
Sub-Registrars under reduction as opportunity arises, 
where this can be done without incomeiiience to the public. 
It was. considered that the Registration Department should 
be able to produce considerable revenue at a comparativel;^ 
small cost of collection, and in addition to measures of re- 
trenchment the fees were in 1923 still further enhanced. 

22. The Baluch Frontier has not yet ‘completely re- 
Tiu Biimh Proa- covcrcd f rom the famine conditions of 1920 
and 1921.' The cattle census sufficiently 
testifies to the depletion of live-stock which forms the capital 
of the hill people and their only means of facing future 
difficulties. In 1921 takari (as a Government loan to agri- 
culturists is called) was granted both in cash and kind, the 
latter in the form of wheat. But the method of relieving 
distress by fakavi is of doubtful value in the hill areas. 
Such grants are not used for productive purpose.s. Much 
of the money is absorbed on its way down and even that 
which actually reaches the people themselves is regarded by 
them as a fr^ gift from Government. Eeroveries are 
looked upon as taxation with unfortunate political effects. 
The realization of takavi as of political fines ijrovides the 
most difficult problem in the political working of the Ders 
Ghazi Khah district. 


* 
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23. 


W’- 


T’itten constitutions have a tendency to develop 
on lines which their framers did not anti- 
TrS^ferrci cipate. Thej;>|‘actical working of Anieri- 

can Presidential elections is on lines quite 
different from those intended by George Washington. 
Similarly, in the Punjab administration the distinction be- 
tween reserved and transferred subjects* already shows a 
tendency to disappear. Many questions affect both reserved 
and transferred departments, and in practice it has been 
found impossible to discriminate. In the allocation of 
funds the distinction between reserved and transferred 
subjects has been treated as one between the beneficent de- 
■' partments of Governmeht (Education, Medicine . Public 

Industries, and Miscellaneous Scien- 
tific Departments), vsrhich are under the controi of the 
Governor acting with his Ministers, and those which are 
;ei^^ deal with the adminis- 
trative machinery of ^ which are under the 

i Governor ; in . indeed always been 

short.f But their allocation was easy till the budget of 
: 1923-24 when money was very scarce, f After several con- 

f erences however the Members and Ministers came to an ag- 

without reference to the Gov- : 
erhor. A substantial reduction was made in the expendi- 
ture of all department,, tiie allotment of the transferred 
provisions between thetM^ilsters themselves being effected 
' f^'mutnal aceoininbdation.’y3^ ? ^ 

24. . The Standing Committees of the LegisMivn 
Council form a valuable channel for the in- 
standing Commit- terchange of ideas between the Executive: 

: v 'Btntutbi but have been formed'dealihg with Einance, - 
Land Revenue, Canals, Education, Public Health, Local ' 
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to tits advisory functions, the Council lias delegated to it 
certain limited powers of reappropriation between grants 
already^ voted. It * also advises on all proposals for new 
expenditure and is consulte<^ by the Finance Department 
before the latter authorises recurring expenditure above a 
certain amount. Through the Finance Committee Govern- 
ment is enabled to ascertain son-official opinion on matters 
which are going to be discussed in Council. The proceed- 
ings of these Committees are informal and confidential, only 
the final decisions being recorded and published. The 
members of the Finance Committee have obtained thereby 
an insight into financial principles^ which has enabled them 
to deal with financip Questions in the Council . Besides the 
Standing Committees a few Spebial Committees have also 
been appointed on the recommendation of the House to deal 
with special questions, such as the award of compensation: 
to martial law suferers, the prindples to be followed iu ^ 
assessing land revenue, financial retrenchment ..i Soneraty 
Magistrates or the separation of judicial and executive 
fu^tions, qr popular matters Such as the supply of milk and 
or the edueationaT needs of zamindars. The recom- 
mendations of these Committees have in certain cases been 
accepted by Goyeniment, whi6 in every case given them 
the fullest consideration. ^ " 


2S. In the strict scrutiny which it has madie into 
- ' all budget; proposals for expenditure, 

has not always sue- ^ f 

^ ,„.'ceeded; jin- ■'■q^etcimhg/ ''fefiective -ffinancial 

; cphtrol,,, In the debate on the budget of 1923^ 2.009 am 
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found neocbsary to usk for supplementary grants to make 
good certain reductions. 

26 A'^ w.ib to be ex])eet,ed tlie Council has shown 

i’luM.t t i»reat reluctance in imposing new taxation. 

tj, i* I >t\. * \x- There is a general feeling that the Punjab 
^ ^ has been over-assessed in its provincial con- 

tril'Ution, and that it ib to a reduction in that contribu- 
tion that tJie Province should in the first instance timn for 
an improvement of the financial situation- But the reluct- 
ance is mainly due to the general and natural dislike of 
the ( onstitueiicies to anv form of taxation. Such experi- 
eiice as members themselves have obtained of financial re- 
alities has rertainh net penetrated to their constituents, 
and it is practically impossible for any member to convince 
the ehvlors of the necessity for any increase of taxation 
whatsoever. Sinc'e the inauguration of the Reforms the 
Counoil has voted an increase of revenue of about Es. 26 
lakhs by means of amendments of the Court-fees and 
Rtumps Act, but it negatived a Government motion to ap- 
point a Committee of Ways and Means to examine methods 
foi raising new revenue to meet the Provincial deficit. 

27 But though caieful in acceding to the demands 

of certain departments, the (Jouncil was 
cr«!pTe%^itiirp.' lavi.sli in its proposals in other directions. 

Increased emoluments for Jambardars^ 
and zaildars,X subordinate medical officers, and chaprasis, 
and an increased daily allowance for members themselves 
were proposed and carried by the Council, though these 
resolutions were not all accepted by Government. The 
most important of the financial liabilities assumed by the 
Council was. however, one of Rs. 20 lakhs levied on tihe 
city of Amritsar for damage done in the riots of April 
1919, and one of Rs. 22^ lakhs for compensation awarded 
by a Committee to the sufferers at Jalliaawala Bagh and 
elsewhere in the same riots. The financial powers of the 
Council are exercised subject to certain constitutional prin- 
ciples not e^^licitly stated but borrowed from the practice 
of the Parliament of the TJnited Eangdom, such as one 
that reappropriation is not to be made towards a new ser- 
vice witliout the ConneiPs consent. 
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• 2:? - . t ... X u ' iK* » e 

vV tiiy '.I'l iviJe’ nr* L luni oi 

'.i^u ( )>^i--un ll 1*1 viiKU .<:<1 - 

1 II lt.v t' ''• f li ii'( I <\l It Viiifc 

defiiiiteh iujai i.m uii llic ‘•Hit oi ! k'A < .id iidtr. it-lnal- 

tv v*iwf.hHVi ’ Mit’.ti.k' t:) 111^ R(n,i! tLn 

P uro 01“ \Vi 1 s .id* .W** (j» /I ^/ti'iindh. uliilo 
l^om ulip fail.ire cf >i I'loJjii Jor .uliij'.n h Hit iii touiie. - 
tion -.lith tiie 'lerlili ni« lie ^th i • ( yv i L. vr An end- 
I'eiit Alts it xT.ii'x bo ii-tVivcf iLil u v xlu < h xeuilj 

to f-npport Gov^im. or" in takiPj^ -ii m. : aI m ir* . » * :*‘il 
einorgency. liaual qnt&tioiis were .i=^ala .)]>pjMaci'«*d in 
a friendly >-pirit A large nninbei ni tbe me*.i1>er«. of 
( ‘^',31011 are landr 1 pronii-'tors, of na^deioi > mean^j. and 111*6 
ti.iis trpically x*epres>.‘r.l«vtii * ,< tin* l^finimv ab it wliole. 
They are ahiet\d, onitinns, .i:tl ini 1 ed vil 1 the 

c* iL-er* ative idcaa traditionalh ap>s'>i‘iated Ttitli the 'a ni.ti* 
.. '•*' The re‘'identiai qutilifieiitijii in foico evJaudi liie 
c'ii pet-bagger "rom tHuJidatnre in 1920 and cot sf'tjrH.tly 
all rural meiQl>er& weie in ck-e tonsil with the noiv.s Jf 
their eonstitnencies- Urban meinberb ■wore for ihe inofct 
jiart latvyers, tiith a .ipiinlding of coDimercial men and 
retired officials. 

29 The I*litn.iniu»adan« in tlio t'oniKil weie organized 
1 iiai ^ jiractically solid party of 35, propar- 

31 la a.t: ed on most questions to follow the guidance 

of the Muhammadan Minister. As the Muhammadans 
mainly represent rural constituencies, they formed also the 
bulk of a rural party, which allied itself with rural Hindus 
and Sikhs, when questions arose which affected rural, as 
opposed to urban, interests. A proposal to facilitate the 
acquisition of laud for industrial purpose.*! was suspected 
by the rural members to foreshadow an attempt to repeal 
tiie Alienation of Land Act,^ the Magna Cbarta of the 
Punjab zamindar, and was therefore rejected. But the 
chief aim of the Muhammadan party was to further in aU 
ways the interests of the followers of Islam and to s«*cure a 
greater share of representation in the public services and 
on local bodi^ for their co-religionists. Apart from the 
Muhammadan Minister there was no prominent party 
leader. The fifteen Sikh members were chiefiy inter^ted 
in questions which ccmcemed their community, and as a 

- . . I - ■ ■ ■, II ..1 - ■ - 1 

•Roe Uel-SS R«3 ort, T, 280, 54.1. 
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inile thb)' t oted on all questions ailecting Sikhs in accordance 
with the wishes of the Shiromani Gurdwara Parbandliak 
Committee.’^ 

30. The of&cial memberS formed the only completely 
.iio .a. .1 mcm- solid party. Fourteen in number, they 
bei' were led by the senior member of the Exe- 

cutive Council. The theory that official members are at 
liberty o speak ajid \ote as they please broke down, and 
it was not found possible to allow them full freedom to ex- 
press their views and to vote as they liked. They were 
required to support Government by vote on a motion for 
adjournment when this amounted to a vote of censure, and 
also on any other vital matters, such as land revenue policy 
or any question involving peace and order. It was found 
essential that on all such important matters there should be 
complete unity among the official members. 


• Sm 1921-23 Eeport, 1,666. 
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3J The .•'t. c M" • ' i- (.u ";ia ai- 

ituisit n i at>le except iii the east of the Province 
.uiii Uapnu. t, . 'IIm', fact e»'ubia».tl w itU high 

•^nceb made the j i .ei •Saige •iJ‘ear.-< of 1. ml ic\.‘nue 
K comparatively easy matter. In the areas which cora- 
2 >rise the Gurg.iou and . xe '.ream* pait ta Ll*e fliss-i” dis* 
trhts in the east conditions were ter) unfavourable, and 
but for the fact that the whole Province is now practically 
secured against famine )y its niagnihcei. ranal system 
there would have been .serious anxiety as to the possibility 
famine conditions being established in these areas. The 
total amount of fixed and flv.cluating land revenue to l»e 
folhetcd -1 17 . fd of v/ ti, -pt*; l.c \v. V. • * >.r 

allv recovered. Of the fixed land revenue, it was neces- 
sary to suspend E'». laVhs in Hiosar. lakhs in Gur- 
gaon and just over half a lakh in Bohtak and Sialkot 
In all the ottei districts . httid u-- tlnr. liclf .i lakh in 
each case was suspeacie<t li the %Li.d le.euue craler -u-s- 
pension at the begi.iniiig of ’he ye* r dimonnling et ll- 41’, 
lakhs'! no less Ibaii Rs. 29 lakh® belontrotl to the pre’ io year 
1920-21 when the season was very unfavourable. Gur- 
gaon, Hissar, Attock. Jhelum, Sialkot, Rohtak and Shah- 
pur are the districts in which the largest amount of fixed 
Hud revenue is under suspension- In Gurgaen. HHsar. 
Attock and Jhelum the pitch of the land revena * is lighl. 
and their rules provide that the land revenue shall be sus- 
pended freely in bad years and collected again mthout 
scruple in good years- In these districts, in fact, the fixed 
land revenue sometimes appi'oximates in character to fluc- 
tuating land revenue, so freely is it suspended and so easily 
are the sums suspended subsequently collected. 

32. The fact that the land revenue of the Province 
as a whole is a very light burden is proved 
c’oercKepro<>es-o^. ^ proof IS necpssarv of what is really 

sufficiently obvious) by the fact that this large sum of over 
four cror^ is collected witib tihe greatest case. Over 14,000 
coercive processes were issued duri^ the year under re- 
port. Of these about 7,600 were writs of demand. These 
JFormal documents are called coercive processes only 1^ a 
si retch of language. They amounl to little more than a 
registered notice demanding pajment, such as is frequently 
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issued lu’ creditors against debtors both in this country ahd 
in otLei rountries. Of the remaining ^,500 processes, the 
great majority of which were warrants of arrest or dis- 
tress warrants, only 3,500 were actually executed, the majo- 
rity of these being warrants of arrest, A mere recital of 
th^e fuCt*- is suJficient to csta^jjish the proposition that the 
burden is light, and that the people of the Province who 
pay this large sum so punctually must be essentially oon- 
tente*' T 'e t’ ot paying land revenue and othei 
re’.en.ie" »>- mcnoi -order is becoming increasingly iianori- 
ant. Over 25 lakhs of rupees were paid by this agency 
during the year 1921-22. As may be expected, this means 
of payr . jionev i® roriaallv used for small sums, j'oi 
larger sums it is still found cheaper and more convenient 
for the levenue-payer to take the money to the nearest Gov- 
ernment Sub-Treasury himself, 

33 DriivQ lb'' ’ear 1921-22 settlement opeiatimi'' 
were being brought to a conclusion 
settkuien s Pal^attau and Dipalpur tah- 

sils of the Montgomery district and forecast reports 
were pi epared for the Bhakkar tahsil and Saadat 
Miani villages in the Mianwali district, the Khangah Dog- 
r^n tahs-il of the ^heilchupura district and the Hafizabad 
tah<iil oi the Gnjrainvala district. Owing to the attitude 
of the Leyislathe Council towards the grant of fundb for 
the re-a'-sessment of the non-colony portion of tlie Jhang 
district, there was '»ome dclav in beginning of the re-setlle- 
raent of that area. In the settlements now being conduct- 
ed in the Province. Government is adhering to the promise 
made f > ’he L^-.^islative Council that the districts to be 
re-ass^'‘^"e>’ ‘'Ion Id receive the benefits of any amendments 
of the lew "Uggostod bv the Committee appointed to con- 
sider a'lieudmentp of the Land Revenue Act and approved 
bv Government. In none of the assessments made since 
the underraking was given to the Legislative Council Las 
the estimated amount of land revenue assessed exceeded 
one-tlilrd of the nett assets of each assessment circle. 

31 Patwaris* are still accounted as village and not 
Government sepants ; but their pay, for- 
Sfufitm'fiieWo^W mcrly home directly by the people them- 
Jntrnw selves, is now a charge upon Government, 

and amounts to more than Rs 25^ lakhs. The cost of 


* See 1921-22 1, 269, for the foactioiis of patwar's. 
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1 duii(-‘s fis potty ofljcirK of tl <* L i <1 

'Rov.ni’ds- Such, tor exaiaple, is, tlie %,o>a of pi*.’ . niiij 
’ '« 5 iis era of voters for the Couiicii of StiUe, L g.i'-lofive 
A^^einbly and Legislative Council It ib plain that the 
greater the aiuonnt of this mibcella neons the more 
nece.ssary it is to have as patwaris men of a higher standard 
of intelligence, and of belter edneatioii than torn eil\. It 
not difficult for a man to fall into the rontiue < i wwl 
’nd to perfo’‘m his duties mechauicallv It ’>.Tiinc]i 
more difficult for I'inj to do work which is outside that 
routine. Side by 'ide with this nocpfcsity of having better 
slmated men, tliere is the fact that there has been a nomi- 
‘ nal reduction in the standard of education by the intro- 
duction of the four-year school instead of the five-yoar 
' primary school. li Tlie question of iixing a middle-passed 
standard for pat^mris is therefore under consideration. Tt 
is ehsential that the «tandard of education shonld not bo 
fixed so high as to lessen the supply of candidates of agri- 
cultural classes, uor should it lie so low as to admit men 
who mil not be able to perform satisfactorily the mis- 
cellaneous duties which patvaris are now expected to per- 
forro. Probably a solution will be found at first by only 


* See 1931*aa fiepin^ 1, 391 
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iiisihliE" on a TniHdle-:- '-ea btaudard in such tahsils *ii 
various districts as ”rc educationally advanced* 

3C Th-' que'^'aoj j.' lioi^sing putwaris continjies to 
Hmv 1 ' c- jnt- cause anxiety Swing to the difSculty of de- 
uwU.' ' ' ciding I'ov far Government should assume 

the responsibility for providing accommodation for pat- 
’vorh and their records. In certain villages patwaris do 
undoubtedh find a difficulty in obtaining accommodation. 
Tn large \illagevS and towns though accommodation can 
generally be easily got the patwari has to pay a consider- 
able rent to obtain it. In a large number of villages the 
old tradition of the patwari as an official of the village 
community' !-‘ill subsists. In -iicb Adbages the villagers 
u'illingly provide him v ith accommodation. It has, there- 
fore, been difficuH to formulate am’ general principle 
applicable to the Province as a whole. Before 1919 Gov- 
ernment's responsibility in the matter was limited to pro- 
viding housing accommodation in cases where it was 
clearly shown to be impossible for the patwari to provide 
himself with a residence. Expenditure on repairs was 
only granted in the case of serious damage from floods or 
other circumstances beyond the patwari’ s control. In 1919 
the desire to romo\e discontent gave rise to more generous 
ideas It was decided that where patwarlchavas, as pnt- 
wari.^' houses ai'e called, did rot already exist they should 
be provided by Government, and in <ill cases repairs should 
be carried out at Government ex[)ense. These ambitious 
projects were soon curtailed by the oncoming financial 
stringency, and at the end of 1921 this proposal was with- 
drawn and Government reverted to its original limitation 
of responsibility. As a matter of fact the construction 
of patwarkhands had already outrun the arrangements for 
keeping them in repair. "With the limited money avail- 
able it has been considered desirable to limit activity in 
this direction to the maintenance of existing patwarJehanas 
and to defer the question as to whether new construction 
is desirable till funds are available for the purpose. 

37. District revenue work is beginning to recover 
from the disoiganization caused by war 
activities and the political unrest which 
succeeded. District officers have still, 
*** however, very little time to devote to super- 


• See I9S1.22 Report, 1. 166, 
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vision, and thsir iianiediaie pulvc'diwi'es tend tt> i\<l- 
lo^v their exaaipla. L .• >es denlin'^ 'v\ it’u partition of 
land iti’c unnece-s^nly dobi^roJ. Alueh litigation con- 
nected with the agricultural land is due to the fact that 
partition work ha< iml larcfuih ami promptly done. 
Generally speaking, hovrever, revenue records are suffi- 
ciently accurate and up to *d?ite for all practical purposes, 
but the object in view is now to keep them at such a level 
of accuracy that it may be rarely necessary to specially 
revise them. In that case it wouid be possible to greatly 
curtail '•e’^tlcinent 

38. 0<ilony odlcers ha'-'e continued to be exercised 

, c. ’ - with the discharge of the balance of the com- 

’1 1 - tin’’ iTr 1 ‘♦V Jwitments already undertaken by the Punj- 
, ab Government in respect of the distribu- 

reward grants promised to Indian soldiers. 
About half of the area of 30,000 acres required to complete 
the scheme has been |)rovided by the Government of India 
surrendering land which had been reserved to cavalry regi- 
ments for horse-breeding purposes, and it is hoped that 
the remaining area wrill be obtained from grazing grounds 
and raMs in the various colonies. Horse-breeding on the 
Lower Jhelum Canal continues to provide difficulties. 
Though more mares have been covered yet less foals have 
been bom- But the definite refusal of the Government of 
India to release the occupants from these conditions will 
have a good effect in removing the uncertainty which al- 
lowed matters to drift for so long. Tlie proposal to pay 
rewards to good horse-breeders from the fines imposed on 
those who do not comply with conditions has been sanc- 
tioned by Government and should provide a stimulus to the 
zealous. 

39. Temporary cultivation is the curse of the Canal 
oucr uintffl nt Colonies. It is a potential source of great 

1 profit to subordinates, and offers temptations 

to them whicli it is difficult to resist. Its popularity is due 
to the low rates charged for mnlikana, i.e., the additicmal 
rent chaige taken by Government from cultivators who 
have not ^mred proprietary rights- Good land will 
easily sell for Es. ^00 per acre, and offers of a rent of Es. 30 
per acre matured inclusive of land revenue but exclusive 


* See 1931-24. Hep-H 1. 200. 
t See 1931-22. Reporf. 1, 225, foil IT, 16. 
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of wate" rates have recently been received for land on tiie 
Upper Jhelum Canal. The peasant grantees in the later 
colonies are required to pay 100 per acre to obtain pro- 
prietary rights. There is, therefore, no justification for a 
loner malikana charge than Ks. 6 per acre matured on per- 
manent grouts, and still higher rates can fairly be charged 
ior temporary cultivation Ih%he Lower Jhelum Canal 
Colony land was taken on this plea nith no intention of cul- 
tivating it- The lessees merely turned on to their perma- 
nent giants the water sanctioned bj the Irrigation Deoart- 
ment for this extra area fc^jiecial pi ovisions have had to be 
made to prevent this abuse in the future. As far as pos- 
sible, however, steps are being taken to dispose of all in- 
ferior land. In tMs respect full attention is paid to the 
claims of the indigenous inhabitants, known as Janglis, 
who are quite good cultivators of bad land and are accus- 
tomed to a lower standard of living than the average Cen- 
tral Punjabi. They are, therefore, able to make a living 
on land that Central Punjabis would not look at, and the 
experiment of settling them on inferior lands shows every 
prospect of being successful. 


40. The finances of colony tonn> have continued 
DevUopment of receive attention from Government. In 
ooiony towns and the later colouies the towns had received a 
guarantee of grants-in-aid for development 
purposes up to a total of half the proceeds of the sale 
of sites for five years subject to a maximum limit. A 
further guarantee was proposed of a quarter of the sub- 
sequent proceeds of sales of Government waste in the old 
colony towns and a half of the proceeds in the case of towns 
established in purchased areas. Government, however, 
was unwilling to involve itself in so definite an obligation. 
It has, however, agreed that applications for grants out 
of the sale-proceeds after the expiry of the original 
guarantee shall be considered on their merits. In the later 
colonies the building of new villages continues. The supe- 
rior construction and cleanlin^ of the military villages 
are notewo^y. The administration (rf village sites is a 
fecial and paxticulaxly difficult part of odony work. 
CloM wntrd by Government is necessitated by the fact 
that all nnaUotted land is the property of the State In 
n^-colony villages there is no separate record-of-rights of 
viU^e sit^. But m a:dony villages such a record is main- 
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tatned and kept au to date ”iiuei i laatation jactedait: 
Such a i\v.ord kab cniv recently lioen i, ri.pJated in t]*e L 
Jhelum Colony, but i*? in exL-teaci; alieaL clsewl oc 
under preparation tor na'w i“'t in.'.. *:.p'ii*e. * *n- 

trusting the management of Milage •'ittb t(j a Vilbm** I o\ - 
mittee was introdnoed m the Lovoi Jl.elnm Colon 'uth 
the object of relieving the' Risti ic >. '.taff But it om’ h 1 
unsatisfactory and had to be abandoned 

41. For large agriculturhl ovpoiting areas- -lUcli a*' 
Lick of !• ads in the Caiitl Cubmicb, thepCieu ut' coiu- 
the Colonics muuicatious is \ilni. The nj.a..i raio'a 

artery connects each colony "^xith the outei btit in- 

ternal eoinmuiiicalions K nvwl are still » os^ inadeqi ito 
Through eommunicauon b\ road is alirosi non-cMstent and 
the disconnected paJd'a road's ieadnij, to i< iina\' '-.'ti i s 
are generally in \ cry bad I’epair. bdui igt of j-’u <1 
railways renders traffic on these roads particularb luka 
and this ne»fcssj<ates considerable evpendituie ii * m* ir* 
to be kept in good order As in the case of Canada aiid 
United Slates road cominnnication in Iht i.olniiirs si.*iei^ 
from the fact that raii'vsays have been built before the load 
system has been developed. In ‘Uich t»si‘^ there is . K tus 
a tendency to neglect this, impnnom bra neb of cornu m iwi- 
lion. 


42 The Estates under the superintendence o' ’•he 
Uiids iistdtis Court ofc‘ V’^ards' shared in the agncultuial 
•atisf ctflii iiiiaiuiai prosperity 01 the ^ear 1921-22 and theii 
total amu «! iinomc ro^e ! > three Ir kh^ to 
Rs. 25| lakhs. The increase would ha\e been greater lui 
for the slump in the price of grain, as a result of which 
large stocks of vabi produce were retained unsold. ^ There 
was, however, no corresponding increase in oxpendiliirc — 
in fact, there was a shrinkage of over two lakhs to Rs. 22J 
lakhs The decrease of a lakh in ordinpy expenditure 
was due to a more normal personal expenditure on the jiart 
of one of the wards after return from England. The 
similar decrease in capital expenditure is ascribed to a na- 
tural caii|ion on the part of ^Managers to propose additional 
expenditure at a time of falling prices of agricultural pro- 
duce. Thus only Rs. 21,000 was spent on purchase of land 
and houses against a lakh in the previous year and nothing 

*«Seemi-2att«port[ ' 
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ai ail on purchase of Government securities as compared 
with, a lakh and a quarter before. The re.sult was that 
the Treasury cash balance rose by three lakhs to Ss. 11^ 
lakhs. This large balance, together with the proceeds of 
the unsold grain stocks valued at Rs- 4^ lakhs and the 
equally good income expected ^f or the current year, pre- 
sents an opportunity for strengthening the permanent re- 
smirccia of the Estates. 


43. Satisfactory progress was made in the ordinary 
, . , . administration of the Estates. Reduction 

lilt of debt went on according to plan. Parti- 

cular attention was paid to permanent improvements on 
which a larger sum was spem. than in the previous year. 
The relations with tenants continued to be amicable. There 
was a small increase in the total arrears of recoverable rent 
due to the reluctance of the tenants of lessees to sell their 
grain, biit no real difficulty is anticipated in their even- 
Wl recovery. On the other band, the prevalence of hatai* 
rents enabled the tenants to share in the prosperity of the 
Estates. Advanced agricultural methods were as usual 
fostered on the great Estates. In one Estate Co-operative 
Societies were encouraged, and a Supply Stores, which sup- 
plies the agriculturists with ordinary articles of consump- 
tion at reasonable prices, and is imeked by an interest-free 
loan of Rs. 5,000 from the Estate, made a promising start 
and appears to fulfil a real need. The education and train- 
ing of the Wards, which is as much the object of the Court 
as the administration of their Estates, was sediilously pro- 
secuted. Seventeen wards and their relatives were at the 
Aitchison College, for the sons of Punjab Chiefs, one at 
the Lyallpur Agricultural College, t three at Queen Marry’s 
College, a preparatory school for boys of good family, and 
nineteen at local schools. As many of the older wards as is 
possible are gradually associated with the management of 
their Estates, and one has been given the powers of a De- 
putv Commissioner under the Court of Wards Act as a- 
.ste^'ning stone to full control of his property. 


44 Loans for land improvement continued to be 

1921-22 only Rs. 4 lakhs were distributed, 
' mainly for the construction of wells for irrigation pur- 


Seo 1921-22 Report, I, 219, 615. 
t See 1931-22 Report, I, 622. 
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poSfcjs. Bui the general tendency in the Pa-o^ inco it, t j 
for such iissistance less ajDon btate aid a:iu more upoi. t< 
operative Societies a*ud jirivatc finance. LoniN lor icni- 
porary agiicultural piirpOaJs oiu^ ainountect »o IN 20 
lakhs, ol which Hissar look Kb lakhs ai^d Gurg-iou iieai- 
ly "Rs 3 lakha Such assnlance is confined to distiicN or 
this tijie, where the people* aie feoioiigiily familiarized 
w ith cliis kind of relieJ • As a i ale, 1 1 ese ioti'nb are laitliful- 
ly deiuted to the purpit-e lor ’i.hieh they are granted and 
punci’taLy repaid vitl' interest, l-tav* .s no ketter way 
of helping the peojile t'lau by the gj ’ut ot tkc '’3 loan- pro- 
vided that eare is taken tha. the bans tlo ny ' e gi 
Thit way pauperisation lion. 

45 The mortgage debt oV the Proaixce amounts to 
37 cioreb ol rupees anj cJiaes to nearly 
If!!”* ' jjfe, 127 per cmthuled acie l.ie looil 

cultixated area lUvirtgageu l» in^, 2.) 
lakhs acics. The average land revenue of the iVtaince is 
slighJy under Ke. 1-S-O per acre eulliiated so tLat the 
moitgage ,lebt per cultivated acre io equal to b5 uars' p’li- 
chase oi the land re-veuuc. It is iinposscDie t j t'rVi . ' at any 
accurate generalibUtion from the exist -iit-e or nou-exisvenec 
of mortgage. In an agricultural LOiiiinmit;' N.tere pio- 
perty is fluid an<l iiuprovcmeuls are i: p"o„re—\ a Pipk 
moitgage figure may indicate the alertn,.?'. iiidvs.iy, \ua 
business capacity of the farmers. Where iomiadtikation- 
are bad and methods of farming raecliar'-al, a siuiljolx 
high ngure may indicate the exhaustion of the peasantry. 
Instances oi each of tho'-c ivo types of co onmnity are to be 
fouml in the Punjab. Bat even in erses, such as tlit 
Lyallpur district, where the mortgage debt does not press 
heavily on the agricultural population, it is extremely 
d<mbtful w'hether it is contrai*ted for productive purjmses 
ancl is not merely a fonn of extravaj^ance indulged in by 
wealthy landowners. The average price of cultivated land 
has ri^n from Es. B45 per acre to Es, 386, the highest 
figure on record. This continuous rise is due partly to the 
fact that agricultural produce commands, or at least dur- 
ing the vear 1921-22 commanded, very high prices ; partly 
to the markedly increasing land hunger among the repre- 
sentatives of tiat class of society which in times past was 
content with trade, and the profifs tbewfrom. and not a 
little to the restrictions of the Punjab Alienation of Land 
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Act' wiiicK have greatly diminished the area available «ipr 
sale to the general public. 

46. The Drainage Board! did 'useful vrork^ during 

the year 192ft -22 and is now dev. king its 
attention to problems connected with the 
security of the (Jurgaon district and the 
prevention of waterlogging the areas irrigated by the 
large canals to the west of the Province. Much ol‘ the 
work involved is of a highly scientific character, and the 
Board has therefore sent a student to go through a techni- 
cal course of training at the Lawes Agricultural Trust, 
ilarpeudeu (England). This young man is repotted to be 
making good use of his Stay in England, and the training 
he is nov^ receiving should be of value to the Prov in» e in 
the future. The problem of waterlogging is one vrhich is 
becoming increasingly important because of the recent 
great extension in the area affected. The upper portions 
of the Upper and Lower Chenab Canals pass through low- 
lying areas, which have become permanently waterlogged. 
By the widening and deepening of old drainage channels 
and the opening of new ones further damage has been pre- 
vented in the Hafizabad and Wazirabad tahsils of the Gu]- 
ranwala district, and some spoiled land has again been 
brought under cultivation. Tn the Sialkot district, however, 
there has been less succe.ss, and it is stated that the drains 
were not of sufficient depth and are consequently of doubtful 
utility. Tn the Shahpur district waterlogging continues 
in some villages in the Bhalwal tahsil, and is being dealt 
with by the Canal Department, which is arrai^ging to 
drain off the water of the affected area into the Budbi Nala 
drainage channel. 

47. In the Ambala Division the rapid deforesta- 

. ... tion of the hills is bringing problems of its 

and iw own. With the destruction of the forest 

the soil is eroded and the water precipitat- 
ed by the rains in the hills instead of being stored in the 
sub-soil is rapidly washed away in destructive torrents. 
The plains below suffer alternatively from floods and 
drought. Such is the cause of the unhealthinesa of the 
notorious Naili tract of the Guhla sub-tahsil in the 
Karnal district. Population is diminishing and agri- 
culture is deteriorating to an alarming extent for 

• S«e 1921-22 Beiiorl, 1. 289. 
t See |m-Q2 Beport, I, 20A 
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wutit of men and re=ourtes. Contseqiiently ciilti\aiion 
is decreasing, though, grazing i^ abuniLnil and the 
zamindg.rs chiefly rear cattie vddch me. iiowever, inore 
distinguished for quantity than quality . People are gene- 
rally 2 '>oor, and the number of the Mhibu (village meni.ds) 
is diminishing OAving to disease and emigration. The 
Xaili . :id Chhachora IracitPsf the Thane^iai tahsil suffer 
in tie same way. Being the breevling grounds of mos- 
quiL 03 s tiey are saturated with mahria IMaiiy village's 
are waterlogged, while others snfi'er from shortage oi ater. 
A well organised scheme of irrigation ai'd Jr dja go ^ee’ •'s in- 
dicated, and the regulation of the ilar\at><’ . lovrent seems 
also a iiOcessitv. A commencement has ))etn nrt.le. Canali- 
zation t i the Sarsiiti has been undt-rtalcen it '.{r’ions jdaces. 
The root of the evil, howe\er, b'os faa.Le* io.k in the 
defure-tation and denudation of the Sh,a‘il.s liigber uj). 
Unti- t'-is is stopjjed the laml oi Kui'ukshetra » ar iiovor 
be restored to its ai'cient pros}:>erity. Similar eau'-es have 
led tt similar results in the Kuh tahsil of the ( urg,aou 
district wheie to the deforestation of the bills n.ust be 
achled the damage caused by the neglect 
^'^l-ich form such a prominent feature in (he agrij’ulturo of 
the district . A beginning has. however, been made towards 
tackling the problem by the 02 )ening of a drainage sub-divi- 
sion under the Drainage Engineer. Money is urgently 
wanted fur re-afibresiatiou as soon as schemeH can be drawn 
iq"' for tho relief of the flooded area and the development of 
the . Ill the Ambala district the v\ ork of reclamation 
of deforested areas is proceeding slowlv.t Over 40.000 
trenches aiid dams n ere constructed and planted with Jiihtr 
and '^hisham and in some jilaces with ^iJtar and hibar. 
Amnle rains in September compensated for the drought of 
Julv and August 1922 and germination was satisfactoiy* 
throughout, though some of the dams were washed away. 
A portion of the area reclaimed was fenced with thorn 
bushes and produced a useful crop of grass. _ 

4B Another area which has deteriorated with 
astonishing rapidity is the Jrhadir, or low- 
aeSteatioT”" Ipng tract, in the Ballabprh and Palwa! 

tahsils of the Gnrgaon district. The cans(^ 
of this deterioration are not known for certain. A 2 >rcli- 
minary report is being drawn up by the District autho- 

• Sw* isn-aa Betwrt. 1. 800. II, 99 

t See teai-aa Beiwri, I, aoi. 
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litiei- ’vj'ith a Aiew to obtaining ordt.!' lor ibe revision of the 
ibhesiament in the dliml circle of a* it is represented 
that the decline in prosperitv is so great that the^assess- 
luenl IS noT\ far too heavy As usual the ULiloii of the 
great livers of the Punjab accounts for some deterioration 
on their banks. Erosion has taken place on tne eastern 
h,mk of the Indus in the hlisKwali tahsil of the Mian- 
•wdli distncb, while continued floods caused some de- 
terioration in the riverain area of theBhakkar talisil. 
In the Montgomery district, on the otlier hand, the 
damage has been caused by the dearth of floods from 
the Sutlej and Ravi rivers Land has goi'e t ut of 
cidtivation, and the villages in the ri'serain tract piesent a 
deserted appearance. In some places ihe land has become 
overgrown with ihe thorny -pohU' weeds, which aii’ect the 
yield of wheat a good deal This last evil is, ho^rever, clue 
as much to the sluggish habits of the zaniinduis as to the 
malevolence of Natuie 

49. The condition of the agricultural poiiulatiou 
was generally good, though timre uasa 
inu® serious outbreak of relapsing fever in the 
tion: nsp inhiiur south-wesl of the Pro ucc — ^particidarlv 
in Mu/affargarh. Ecoi micaliy the con- 
dition of agricultural labourers is improving. The high 
wages offered in the Colony areas act as a magnet co draw 
labour from the surrounding districts, where in ^une cases 
landlords suffered from a dearth of necessary labour and 
had to reduce rents in consequence. The situation is par- 
ticularly acute in districts such as Kangra, where bad com- 
munications prevent the development of a progiessive s> stem 
of agriculture, and whence therefore, a large continued 
emigration is taking place to the Central Punjab Similar 
causes are diminishing the population of the Gurgaon 
district, though in this case there is reason to believe that 
tlie diminution is due as much to the scanty supply of 
births caused by the unhealthiness of certain parts of the 
district as to the economic causes producing emigration 
The Hindu monev-lender has in certain areas restricted 
credit owing to the fall in prices and has done his best to 
recover his loans through the Civil Courts — a procedure 
which renders the situation of the zamindar still more 
difficult. 

a near relation of the oarthamus which vield'* the saffron 

dye. 
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LOCAL- SELF-GO VEiLVMEXT 
* • 

u K c\»- a tlic pc t-sant h > 1 1 ** i ^ a *• > ^ , 

Ami’ tins to \e eiitt »ui bt’l- smtii 

ini -ir L ei, ^n 

50. Even before the introduction of the Kefornis 
The uetoims and Scheme the Punjab Government had taken 

Local Scif-Govein- steps towards a substantial refoim in Local 
Self-Government With the introduction 
of the Reforms the Department of Local Self-Governmeut 
became a transferreci department uuder the control of the 
Minister for Education- Acts were p.issed increising the 
powers and independence of District Beards and ^lunicipal 
Committees. By the Village Panuiayat Act of 1922 it is 
hoped to restore to a large extent the traditional form of 
village communal self-government The official and nomi- 
nated element has been greatly curtailed on all local bodies 
Tahsildars are no longer ejo-o^no members of Distiict 
Boards ; and Municipalities have been encouraged to elect 
non-official Presidents and Vice-Presidents. The District 
Board franchise has been broadened and made uniform 
all over the Province dominations to local bodies, now as 
before, are made chiefly with the object of .seenrina the 
services of useful workers who are unable or unwilling to 
be returned by the election of their fellow citizens Wiiere 
communal representation prevails, care is taken uot to 
disturb the balance of elected seats apportioned tn the 
various communities ; in other cases nomination is utilized 
to secure the representation of minorities who might other- 
mse remain unrepresented. 

51. Perhaps the most interesting though still the 

tiM l^sat important form of Local Self-f Jovem- 
vaiafieCommiBiity. ment is to be found in the village For 
in India has been preserved better than anwhere 
else in the world the most ancient self-governing 
unit, in the Village Community :t and of all Indian 
Provinces the Punjab preserves this or^nic growth 
in its mest vigorous form For some time the 
feeling has been growing that unless the Vilhige Com- 
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mu^i \ cl's lepieotiiteu bj itc yanehayat were given SQ^me 
(’ll Uieie v\cTs a dcRgei that an oiganic giowth, 
' li c i ii " called ioi ih tne eulogieis oi philosophei b and 
list 1 in- might viithei Tlic Panchayat Act ot 

1*^12 de au attempt to give ci-vil oovveis to so-called 
I K j ft vvhich -WLie ieill> onh arbitration committees 
Lilt b -e poneis a eie limited do suits wheie both parties 
gjeed lo take then cases to paucluniuU, and weie piacti- 
Criil\ luenective 3Ioie ard moie the opinion giew that 
tie Q\ eusiip litigation wLicl pie-taik in the Piovince is 
1 ot npL 01 a 1 evil bat is also a soince of gieafc econonuc 

’^ss id i3Liiieiit oiian of sei oas anme In older to 

c - Ji- 's V’ it 1 1 ) Societies V ei® loundei bv the 

Lc c »ei * jJe iLi Oio undei winch disputes could be 
s»- L( ^ aioiti tiO' 1 ithout the mteiventiou ot a 
1 on T Icc - ICC ess w ball ’’as achieved attiacied alten- 
Mi 11 -c Tiiov pees md even in journals published m 
En.iii ’ lliese Sicieties leie howevei closed down m 
j tije ii&sum of the Vi’bge Panchavat Act of 1921 
T1 - Act im- it piovidmg holies with poweis which will 
ei able beta tt settle petti disputes and take measmes foi 
the sTif-’+ion of viHaaes The Act places on a modem 
ltj_n ’ sis the ven old institution of the panchayat which 
O’ c T jlCI 01 inorhei still exists in many parts of the 
r ovn Cc 

.52 But it Is maml 7 m the local bodies to which the 
T , ji 1 abaiis of Municipalities and Districts are 
n Bt ki- entrusted that the new principles under- 
Iving the Befoims have been introduced The system of 
elections lies been introduced in 11 Districts Boards' whose 
membe - \ eie formerlv piiielv nominated, in the lemam- 
ina 17 the elet ted element has iMvsn increased and in all 
the ofQ''mi element has been reduced The frandiise has 
been ade uni foim throughout and placed on a more logical 
ba'-is This reconstiuction has undoubtedly increased 
public interest in the activities of the Boards In districts 
such as KanOTa, where the rural classes are non-vocal and 
where public opinion was previously voiced by the 
Tahsildars, the absence of these oflBoials is reported to have 
removed a valuable contribution to District Boards’ 
discussions In the more advanced districts, however, the 


*Seo 1921-22 RepoH, 1. 189-61 
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" j VI t e nmu'2; pend^tuie Moreover .w oriuls t we 
?er“iilU Ilia do in pioj'oition to the Boa id « own expel idi- 
ti p tf iptation was afiorded to extravagance Econoiav 
v'.is 3 rated liv no Depaitnient, was hardlv understood 
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'' as T)GDnt\ rommissioner had little fime to spare for 
'It *■ Board finappe from his other multifarious duties 
TI p d’ <■ n »pt spTi ire® bid against each other in their .anxiety 
to induee evpenditme Education bid highest and got the 
lion’s share , next fame Afedical Relief, while Communica- 
tions weie left with what remained over 
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54. As a result of this policy, while the income of the 
Necessity of res- Boards since 1912 from all sources Ws 

Procinciai doubled, the grants frpm Grovernment have 
trebled. Sigce 1902 the income has 
quadrupled, and the grants are 27 times larger than they 
•were. These figures are doubtless open to certain explana- 
tions and modifications, but the fact remains that local 
finance has become more and^ore dependent on provincial 
grants. The local rate which represented two-thirds of the 
income twenty years ago, now represents one-third only. 
This is a state of things which in itself is undesirable and 
it is the more so, as it is impossible for the Provincial 
Government to afford even what it gives at present. It is 
itself dependent for its ovn maintenance on overdrafts 
from the Imperial Government, and however much it may 
msh to encourage increased activity in local bodies, it has 
no funds at its disposal, with which it could help to finance 
them. In 1921-22 the financial position of District Boards 
reached its nadir, but in 1922-23 by increased taxation and 
diminished expenditure on essential services, as Communi- 
cations and Medical Relief, income has just managed 
to balance expenditure* ^ ^ ^ \ 

55. The Hauiyat or profession taxes t imposed on 

New sources of those \v^ho do not pay Land Revenue are 
^ Ration : the beginning to prove a valuable: source of im 

come to some District Boards which in some 


. districts realise as much as half a lakh, by this tax. Though 
tmpopular with the classes assessed . they are welcomed^^^^% 
the rural community as., removing the injustice by which 
I those who benefit^ most from,Distfict, Board: expenditure 
used to contribute nothing towards it. But great difBcul- 
ties are felt in the equitable assessment and collection of 
this tax by unofficial agencies. , . / _ 

56. The growing importance attached to Education 
: • OMct Boajds is eviden<^d bv the.increased percentage; of 
' ■ . r • ■ ..,..®^pehdituf q "oh . it,. "’andnt '■ 
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Ifoercilit}' of Government iias provided a proportionate in- 
crease in the teaching staff. All this means an increased 
expenditure, whicli the ffna|ieiai position of the District 
Boards can ill afford. That there is a wav out of the diiii- 

V 

oulty is she\TO by Kiilu, a poor sub-di\dsion, viliere 
Hs. 10,000 was raised by public subscription towards a high 
school, by Jheluin, where V single donation of R.3. 25,000 
saved schools from being closed dovni, and by districts like 
Gurgaon and Montgomery, where the public have similarly 
risen to the occasion 


■District Boai'dif; 
r.iid Piibllc Heaitii. 


57. Under the influence of modern seientiiic thought 
public opinion is giadually realizing that a 
high standard of public health can be 
better secured by spending money on the 
prevention of disease than on its cure. Preventive work 
though not yet universally popular is often appreciated, 
especially "where the principles of public health have been 
popularised by village propaganda with the magic lantern. 

53. Expenditure on Coramunications has this year 
been more than ever restricted. Despite 
uistvkt Boards railways, telegraphs, motor-transDort affd 
otbar expedients undreamt oi in older 
daySv communications - still persist S-s s 

forffiidafele obstacle to the progress of modefh industry 
Uheeasiiig efiort and: ^pehdJfffxe upph a scale hitherto 
impossiMe will bp nec^sa% if the commun of the 

Punjab, whether by road or, by faii, are to be adequate to 
the requirements of the country. The utilization of mecha'^ 
nical transport for military and other purppses has nonti- ■ 
j ynued to develop. But the use Of mechnnic^b^ 
y ; i4epends^■uponTnc^eas^ng- -irapimein^ts^iid^^ii^di^i^^ 
cation. Moreover the ’ economic loss caused by the .in- 
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of the eoiiDtry aud the increase of motor transport, will Ik 
the near future fall into serious disrepair- 

5y. Even before the EefoTias in the great majority of 
■jj,, Municipalities* some of the Municipal 
■■ C oiuniissioiiers were elected, in the larger 

hiunicipalirie.s representation was in general by wards or 
ciaases of the comniunity, or both. The constitution of 
each irunieipality was dealt with on its own merits anu 
was framed with regard to the peculiar circumstances of 
rlint locali ty. It was only on special representation that 
changes were made at ail. But with the Eefomis ever}' 
thing’ has been .systematised . Formula have been adopted 
reguiaring the total num.ber of members in each Committee 
and the distribution of the elected seats on Municipalities 
amongst the. various .communities. The most dlfhcult pro- 
blem was to discover a fbrrnula which should graft the de- 
mocratic principle of the Reforms on the Concrete facts, of 
rnuiiicipal .adniinistration in the Punjab.. The formula, 
adopted was that the elected seats on municipal com- 
niittees: should be distributed aniong the communities in 
proportiondx) their population as modified arithmetically 
, ■ ;by their voting strength. ”t These arrangements caused 
a- good deal of discontent amongst Hindus who under the 
previous system of distribution had a representation more 
than proportioned to their pppulation and voting strength. 

in practically 

ail ISTotified Areas, which included places; 
thhh 

"■...f 0 ; bevCahed; U 

, . To-wn-s and will d fed deceive m more or less democratic con- : 
stitution- . 


; ; . : 66. ; : .Com friction has done much to prevent the 

;.h' ■ais^tyatio.si’. ■ .v; ■ ; ' " 'yin,: the-; :armia;:"-df;.;lociai,T '^If-gpyerhmpntf ''thdl: 
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MUNICIPALITIES. 


ST 

:&?om _coiamimal bicicerings, the administration of Zuinrlci- 
paiities is too iiicle-bound by routine and abstract theory. 

0[ndfetion of milk supply is neglected and the 
terrible condition of the rowels in most municir.ia,lit^es 1- a 
striking witness to the indiferenee of the it ' 


_ ^ _-.moers to 

matters or practical importance. EneroacIiineiir.s are rifs 
ancl are often due to the •■■cainivnrice of members. But in 
spite of these difficulties some Committees resent . Govern - 
ment interterence. This is perhaps a phase that will dis- 
appear when it is realised that in EnVlisli and other cte- 
uiooratic countries the popularization of the Central Gov- 
■srninent ^ is usually follov^ed by a stricter .supervision or 
local .seif -governmmit. 


61 . 


Whih 


in 1921-22 the total eKDenclittire of 
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Comraittees exceeded the total iiicojae: by 
. Ss. 7f ' lakhs, in 1822-23, the total income 
exceeded the total expenditure b}* nearly the same amount. 
The improved position is due to . inc-rea^d receipts from 
octroi and terminal tax, consequent on removal of the boy- ■ 
cott of foreign cloth, improved trade and improved snper- 
•vision by the octroi staff. Generally speaking the Miiiii-. 
cipalities in which the terminal ;tax. is in force are in. a 
jjetter financial position than those in which detroi ; is 
; cblleeted. Octroi by interferenee w trade tends to 
i/.theMdrcn'of; H'S'ovyh life,: while the' system 
which tiie ipct^ imported goods which are re-exported 
is returhed,: offers obyibus terBpte^ to dishonesty. 
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i(n liiJUDl i 

1 .»' < u \,«i uie\cepyionaliy iiealtii}- ouei. 

1 \ - -0 ''aii„uw J <‘1 liio econooi-ic poiixL o_ 

‘ ( >i*.uiiioi *'3 \eie tavouiaoie , ixir+aii 

1 li ' 0 *^ eic i'j. 1 ? ^Ui-oie. ^ooJ , aiid ti’e 

piioess < “ V •* 3 tA L ului*' ho^e Aie^ai'i u 

j yi!l 'll ^ k t > u u I t* N iij Iv - 1 L. ’ jOj. nitouS 

ircn L> e 0 X iw i. ^ xxiA V < 6. Ojilj iiguJy ai^e^ced 
I) i» g Ot . s^uiu^e PI gue incieascd cojibidei- 

<1 >A V Ml ^ c 'it\ v) )y ue rhs m 1922 as agimst re ir]^ 

3 1*0(1 X Jj2t. A txOiii.li txO » iitbiPtUt was coDSidera »ly 
lost, so OK Jx L. t ') iblx* biie 1 viiober of deadV 
J <n i> f^ai. < ■‘t* 13010 tbe inciease in incidence 

aixU .Kca . t Ovi IS (iisUuith oi mous Cholera appea ed 
onh iii A Ki\ Pul i ron , ’ at was lesptusible foi onlf 12 c! 
(leatn- is gainst oi ei 19 000 in the preceding 5 eat The 

ivtw AKPt hit ^]v)i tlolei’ IS ihe nioie le’ lAikable m iiwv 
til the Jit lh.it co'es weie letiorted ft oik thirty -th ee 
< niiO" Ik si I k til- iicts Of those centies twenty* 

eicht ' s c iiiici led, dueslh 01 indirectly, bj ca'ies impos- 
ed JicM on side the Pk vnice The lennui'iig five ciit- 
bverh^ woie nndi a)>tedl^ of indigenous oiigin. and the 
Oirertoi ni Piblic Health consideis that it is n^iw definite 
Iv prove that although infection usually starts ftom i n- 
pot<-e(l (as.es, the choleia carrier exists in the Punjab, uid 
IS cajia >V or staitlug a purely indigenous focus of infec- 
tii'n The most dtngeroub outbreak of cholera which 
occurred during the 'eai was among the pilgrims at the 
Sun-e^lip'se fan at Thanesar The number of pilgrim-vi 
present .it the fan was estimated at half a million, but 
owing to the enetgv of the Public Health Department the 
outbi’cak was stamped out wdth a loss of only eight lives 
and without any subsequent dissemination of the disease 
The stiitistich for the period 1807 — 1921, disclose the 
interesting fact that cholera causes a much greater pro- 
portionate mortality in towns than in villages, a fact which 
is in favour of the assumjition that in urban areas the dis- 
ease is spiead bv infection of the common water supply 
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high, 


though 


The. mortality from fevers was, as usual, 
there was a great decrease in the number of deaths report- 
ed as acgainst the preceding year. Seiapsing fever appear- 
ed in several districts, and though not responsible for many 
deaths, has given rise to considerable apprehension; 
Measures are being taken « for the early diagnosis and 
treatment of this disease. The number of deaths 
from smallpox fell from 4,575 in 1921 to 1,608 in the year 
under report. The figures for the years 1867 — 1921 dis- 
close a general tendency towards a decrease in *the mortality 
from smallpox, a result which can fairly be attributed to 
the preventive measures consistently applied to the disease 
by the Public Health Department. 

63. During the j^ear 1922 further advance was 
Analysis of tie made in the analysis and interpretatioh 
death-tate : tmsatis- of the Statistics now available for thp 
factory e&ncinsioM. 1867— 1921. Investigations ivere 

carried out by the Public Health Department in collabora- 
tion with Mr rs . M . J acob , Census Superintendent. The in- 
vestigation of the general death-rate for the period 1867 — • 
1921* discloses a verj’- unsatisfactory state of affairs. The 
general death rate, whether due to physiological causes or 
to a bbfter feportihg -ageney, rose, on the whole, f rom 1^^^ 

’ to 1,890 ; since tlren it appears to 
statiphaf y thougli ther e was a ^eat mortality in 190$ and 
1918i it miist therefdto^^ ife tiiaf during the 

past 65 years medical endeavour has failed^ favpnrably 
influence the death rate, for we have a high statiohary 
death-rate subject to the most violent epidemic fliictu- 
:::'.afei0ns.,:v: :if;:'the : PunJ'ab' ;;graph , ;be -rCfm^p^dijyidfe ,:|hp;; 
cojrre^pohdjng graph, 
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OR tlie other band, until 1919 never bad a definite,, clear- 
cut policy of State Organised pReventive Medicine. 
During the past 55 years money and efiort have been 'direct- 
ed mainly to Curative Medicine, the result being displav'ed 
in the graph. - 

64. Financial stringency prevented any marked ex- 
tension in curative medical work during 
lit !ca cje . 1922. A period of consolidation 

succeeded to the rapid expansion of the last three years, 
during which over 100 new dispensaries were opened, 
making a total of over 600 hospitals and dispensaries from 
whom nearly 6 million patients received treatment' during 
the year 1922. During the last five years the total expen- 
diture on those hospitals and dispensaries, to which Gov- 
ernment contributes, rose from Rs. 16 to 33 lakhs. The 
amount contributed b}’- local bodies increased from about 
Rs. 12 to 22 lalchs in 1921 and 1922. The limit which 
local bodies are prepared to spend on medical relief has 
, now been reached,- it is doubtful y whether the five 
yearSr programme of dispensary expansion, which has been 
: formally approved by mmt District Boards, can be carried 
y ont in practice. By means of Itinerating Dispensaries, 

• it is however hoped to afford a more wide-spread relief at 
■ a cheaper cost in rural areas. Of the total expenditure on 
: m^atiye m Rs. 2 ’7 lakhs was devoted to the care of 

Punjab-.LunariC;: Asylnm^.,\■^tm^;;ihtbr-^ 

'■’..themselves.' •• 


■ 65. At the cost of Rs. 2 to ^ lakhs, per annmn about 

I® v:'y'mne:~'liundred1'-^it]to^ thn- 

y '^pa|ab:mre:w 
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Eastern districts on account of tiie non-co-operation 
movement, but by tactful propaganda tbe Medical Officers 
of Health generally succeeded in overcoming it. The 
demand for vaccine froBi the Punjab Vaccine Institute 
fell of? at tbe close of tbe war but is now steady. A modi- 
fication has been introduce^ into tbe original system of 
I}Tnpb cultivation by tbe introduction of a rabbit in tbe 
■cow calf-bufi’alo calf cycle. This will result in a great 
increased yield of iympb by tlie .stock vaccinifers. 



CHAPTER VI. 


EOX C4TI0X. 

a, - j. t i 1* j." J Oil*' tlli « 

1 r. i , 1 1 1. 't>L tKi. .I-*ii 1 .31 '•j) 3iic, 

< ^ ^atl elicits 1 ilo\*cito t r 1 rain, 

J M 1- ly saol,tr<3^ii^ rgum 

on t3icACisLi,ii, 15. 

60 TXe yeoi ] 922-23 ha& been, in the main, a time 
ij cHionffi cwi Lai vest for the Education Department. 
Oiii, I uii " T ■^e sesfi thrt ^vas sown some years ago by 
tne formulation o,.' die fice yeers progra-iime for the evpan- 
hion and imprcr’enie'^l nr ve nac dar education has now 
grorn to ripening. The .’naiii eft’orls of educational 
’ rrjmjs have therefore Oeen devoted to the reaping of the 
harvest and to en-Miriitg rliLc the abundant crop shall not 
r,in to naste undei the inJinence of financial stringency. 
The appended statement gives an abstract of the educa- 
f ioinl cvpaithion of the b.st ten ye*irs : — 

'Snmbet' of Schohirff ( thovsandi^ ). 
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far practical olfect has been ^xei. to iLo iiituntioi. of 
spreading- edneatiou among the mral classes umler the five 
years programme. 


67. One result of the Heforms and of the conse- 
iiii la Fn- quonl financial slriiigeu-y ha** If*en th'' d.'- 
■ votion of greater attention to the impm lant 

problem of educational finarme. The financial -trii.geucy 
of to-f'ay is ill-suited to the general desire "^ov the expan- 
sion and iniproveinenl of education. A citroriil scrutiny of 
educational expenditure is therefore imperative. How far 
this is being done will be seen from the following state- 
ment : — 

fall 5ti the nwmlcr uf ihoee rcctivlnp priiw t\ cfl st at jm In 1010-20 
v{ncnrmtl> Mtli a Inrjyt? rxnapaif n *n tOo friTpspnitriie jnn*n* #>1 u.i'^Jo 'cI-kIki- 
« \phir c I by tbc ra*elQL t f n -iny I rut ajy -chooN tn llu niliUllr b< Ino tiirc 
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Th^extent to wMcli economy has been taken into considera* 
tion. will be seen from the fact that the percentage increase 
in expenditure on prifnary schools is only a quarter of that 
of the increase in the numbei^of scholars. The increase 
in expenditure this year mainly comes under the heading 
of buildings, due to the purchase of property on important 
central sites tojthe amount ol» nearly Ss. 10 lakhs from the 
Cathedral in Lahore and Church’ ^Rfissionary Society in 
Multan. The sources from which educational expenditure 
is met will be seen from the statement below : — 
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This shews that half the total Educational expenditui?^ is 
provided by Government, about 20 per cent, from fees, and 
the rest is made up from District Beard funds and other 
sources. The expenditure on the lower forms cff education 
will always mainly fall on Government or local bodies, bur 
with increasing financial stringency a larger proportion of 
income from fees in the higher forms of Education would 
seem to be indicated. Probably no other Government out- 
side India contributes so large a proportion (38 per cent.) 
as the Government of the Punjab towards the maintenance 
of Arts Colleges 

68. The time of University Professors has perforce 
to be devoted to the instruction of young 
Coiisgate Eciucsition. Under a better system would be 

trained in other institutions elsewhere. This leaves 
them little leisure for that higher study and research 
in the Arts and Sciences, which have rendered the 
Universities of England and Scotland well-springs of 
culture for the whole world. In spite of these difficulties 
valuable research work is being done in Economics and 

the evil will only be found 
wheh intermediate Colleges in the districts will relieve 
the; University of its pedagogic work and leave it free 
for higher activities. Unfortunately the establishment 

be postponed hitherto owing 
to finaheia^ stringency. These and other problems may, 

to^'the wisdoni ,of '-the ;nevsdy; formed ' Aoa^. y , 
demc Council of the University, which should .^able^t^^ 
leading teacheis of the llniy^ity^^d its dolldg^: to ;^is-: 
cuss urgent matters of educational reform.’ It will be ne- 

the 'requirements of: 

. '"^those ' %bo .. desire. to enteT:- publid^ jif 

^devised::cDuyse: comprising '^ch: -Mibiects.: ^ .'Ehglish diter^'r^^- 
ture, modern history, political science, administration and 
Gnomics (with. special relation to Indian problems) might 

:4efeldp®bhfv:;,o^^^ ' Auiongst^'/tbe'; ■ ■.'studenfe' ■'■ 

y , a mucb':begiJ^ie^lbif it:h0w .pfeya0Sr,/y|4iitic0lAxoit0^^ 

|:yyy‘;;;dias;wahedy^and,"^#hth&d0';beihg'''dbv6t^ 

yilllil^ywGrk: 

foIfowihg^tHt{^.y[;:^a]m^^ 'thei' y ^ 
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ate may be saved from that lassitude, vhicii .so often charac- 
tenses him in after life. The work of standardisation of 
technical terms in Urdu and Punjabi is now nearly com- 
pleted., Tentative lists of terms have Ijeen submitted to the 
scrutiny of linguistic experts? When finished they should 
render possible the issue of a .series of translations of 
standard English works in science and literature. This 
should do much to introduae possibiiitie.s of wider culture 
to the minds of those who have only received vernacular edu- 
cation. Such translations are the more necessary in view 
of the dearth of indigenous books of real merit. 


69. A valuable sui’vey of secondarv education was 


Secondary Edii- 


made during the year 1923. Every ave- 


cation. iiue of expenditure ivas scrutinized, build- 

ings, staff, organisation, equipment, libraries, menials and 
contingencies revealing many directions in which retrench-: 
ment was not only possible Isut also necessary in order to 
prevent extravagance. As a result, whiie the number of 
scholars in 1922-23 increased by 19 per cent., as compared 
with the previous year, tlie cost "of secondary education only 
inef eased by 8 per cent. The same principles of economy 
have also been insisted on in aided schools before grants- 
in-aid a,re awarded. Enquiries from other provinces have 
shewn that such grants have hitherto been made on a more 
vliberai scale in the Punjab than most other pipyinces. Tlje 
f snrvey several inequalities in; the exist- 

ing provisioh bf facilities for secphdary education in differ- 
ent parts ; of the ^Province.: ad- 

vanced and wealthy urban arSas have a plethora of schools, 
the! poorer and more backward rural areas are inadequately 
supplied - Thus the resources of Goyeramepp j ha^ been , 
; ,h!t&suifie4';ip: the; ; enccmragement -nf vtheibhc^^^ 
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"dr 1 be rniiilx diieot'd to training ho'<^'! for Goxern- 
^ ei I .pou tPts In the ritv. 'L \ ms the common prac- 
tir i’i'mIL’ c <1 ools to detain little boys for long hours 
’nd to ec'O them long home task® with the result thit thev 
li ' ( 1 X ) 1 1 re ^n which to help their parents in the fields But 

j ( 1 - ooM ni ' are being adapted to local requirements ; 
I htct^-ii ifh Inclrwaid difatiifts ace being brought into lino 
and the ‘•taitliiig contrast between the omniscient culture 
of the tonus and the degraded ignorance of the rural areas 
is r 'pidlv disappearing 
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73. The problem of ’ ilhLe cdu ation is .iKo being 
appioached fioin another side, bv the pro- 
AduU uiuriin of sihools foi adiilts The enthu- 

siasm for self-help generatinl b\ the Co-operative Depart- 
ment IS mainly responsible for this inovenif nt vshitli should 
nmvpi 9. death blow lo the siiWK'ion anionfir the piiltivatiue!' 
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classes that literacy is incompatible with the vocation of 
agriculture. In 1923 no less than 18,P00 adults were en- 
rolled in these schools. The aost was very little as hormal 
and other schools were utilised by them after school hours. 
The education of adults involves interesting possibilities- 
When once the rudimentary ground- work has been covered, 
the teaching should be largely individual. General 
principles can be more widely” inculcated, and it is 
to be hoped that with the installation of village libraries and 
suitable pamphlets concerning matters of common agricul- 
tural interest, vernacular education alone may suffice to 
raise the rural classes to a high standard of culture. Spe- 
cial classy are being held in some places for the training 
of demobilised soldiers ; and the recruitment of as many 
agriculturists as possible fn the norm schools wher’e- 
teachers ain trained should result in a teaching staff more 
sympathetic to agricultural needs. 

74. Normal school buildings are now being utilised:; 

Training o£ Up to their full capacity, thus avoiding du- 
teaoiicis. ^ plication of equipment ; and training 

cla^ umt; of pupils has been standardised. By these; 
means it is iiow possible to train a large number of teachers 
at a very moderate expense. Inspection methods are being 
humanised by informal discussions of educational problems 
y^itk teachers after In every way the Educa- 
tion Departin^^ instrument for the moral 

khd intelleetual updift of the Province at the lea 
■vexpen^tiirehonsistent w:ith;^efiKcien;ey.'y;'::-y";;:A''iy;:::y4^ 

fW- Laicre’ Mu- ' MiJseum^:'plays:n: vduabte 
sfeiiin. ' semmation bf culture. It shares with the. 

Zoblogical Gardens the premier place in the^^ a^ -bf ■ 

Lahore sightseers, and the number of visitors to it; during 
the year 1922-23 was again oyer half a millioh. The 
zenana; days wore crowded as usual ^’|ie expefimeht: 
chaining a four annas entrance fee from nbhrsfudent visi^^ 
Ors bh: the weekly students’ day was tried in the latter half 
oLtheymar. It produced. the satisfactory sum of Bs. 831, 
and no inconveniehce was reported:, to have; been cabsed^^^ to 
rtheintudents. It was unfortunate that the financiar posi- J 
.tabhi^aip rest^^^ bh the piirohase and pre- 

ib^®^iS|^j;bf,e^i^itsfahd:that;h0hmore:thah'BSv::2i8g^ :i 

' ' -■ *S»9 iS(2l52 Report, I, 477,478. ^ 
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LABORS AIUSEt'il. 

the purchase of some interesting Tibetan curiosities and 
old Indian and Per^an pictures, together with tliree^ surer 
Kashmir necklaces and repiesentative specimens of Jiiu*- 
mese lacquer and basket work. A specially raiiiable acqui- 
sition was a collection of notes and ineTUoranda. left Isy the 
famous numismatist, Mr. whose fine collection of 

coins already adorns tlie Museum- Mr. A. K- Muirheaji 
of the North-Western Railway prcxsented a brick from Ur 
of the Chaldees with an Assyrian inscription dating from 
B. C. 2220, several centuries before Abraham left that city 
on his long tour. But the Lahore Museum fulfils the func- 
tions of the Royal Academy as well as those of the British 
Museum. The Punjab Fine Art Society has been founded 
to stimulate artistic production and criticism. It held its 
inaugural exhibition in the large empty gallery of the 
Lahore Museum in February 1923. Sales were good, the 
standard of artistic merit was high and the exhibits of 
Indian Artists were prominent both in quantity and quality* 
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fi is ;v very goo I "nrorld to live in, 

T;-' hn \. or to spond, -or to aiv'e in : 

B:ic to be;; or to borroo^^or to get a raan's own : ■' 

It ii ta-;- 7eiy worist world that ever wa-s known. . 

KA.RL OF ROCHESTKPv. 

76. Tlie iniportiince of the financial side of adminis- 
PjsaviM undor tration is often apt to be overlooked. Ei- 

tiance is indeed but a means to an end — 
hm4s. " ' good. Government. But it is a most essen- 

tial means. Financial independence is one of the first pri- 
vileges of self-government, and the Punjab, like other 



g^radiial prCK-ess by ■which the extreme financial eentralisa- 
iion which the Government of India inherited from the com- 
niereiai methods of the East India Company has disappear- 
ed. All isevenues originally into the cofiei’s of the 
Central Government, nnd all but the most trifling expendi- 
ture had to be defrayed under its orders. From that pri- 
miti^^ condition evolved the system of ‘ divided heads ’ 
; which attempted to secure for the Government of India 
revenue from sources of income under Pip- 
. Tindal control mthout depriving the provinces of the sti- 
mulus to m-eful manageaient which a share in the pro- 
e^ds would afibrd. , Withtheadvent of the Reform Scheme 
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fras only mad^ an nltmiate goal, tlie- immediate charges be- 
ing proportioned to the e.stiniated relative burdens tinder 
the old system. Thus -wiiile the Punjab is now charged 
Es. 175 lakhs, Bengal was oftly assessed at Bs. 69 lakhs and 
even this sum was remitted for three years. 

78. These contributions ai’e felt by the provinces to 
p, ... _ be a 'Durden, and feeling on the subject is 

uot likeiv to diminish. Military expendi- 
^nditure " and ture, wluch is the chief Imperial charget 
s a ..cnary wicowe. likely to expand considerably, -while 

the provinces will i-equire continually increasing funds for 
the development of Education, Communications, Public 
Health, Agriculture and other beneficent activities. Per 
contra two Imperial Beceipts under Customs and: Income 
Tax are capiable of indefinite expansion, while Provincial 
Beceipts such as Land Bevenue and Excise, under a temper- 


the Provinces the opposite. It was hoped that the revenue 
of the provinces, increased as a result of the financial settle- 
ment under the Beforms, ^YOuld assist them in finding the 
money for large schemes of economic and social development. 
But this hope is not likely to be realized, pnless some steps 
are taken to enable the provinces to participate in the in- 
creas^ inconie wfhich the ^pyernment of India will appror^^ 
priate from the ipereased^^^^^t^ will result from 

'suohdeyelopment. j:, 

79. But whatever may be its effect on province con- 
E^saits in tte tainihg large conunercial centres, 

Punjab;.' . . '^doniinantly ; agriculturah.;prpyinee.."spbh 

,.;.the:'Ph^|ihjis;fd^^^^ . tiiiae: .heipg 

egual 
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SO, Tlie ficxori'panying statements shew the inconSe 
and eyiper-difure for the y-ears 1921-22 and 1922-23 during 
which the B,oforro Scheme lias been worlaing : — 
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PUNJAB administration report. 


in the- Ca-BRl C'olonies aaci from the sale-proceeds of tovv'Er- 
sites, due. to the creation of new lowiis in tne colony areas. 
Tlicsf! reednls totalled no less than Rs. .170 laltns in eigiiw 
ve^r^i * ar-d rhn^ eruiWed the Rrovince to acctiniulate the 
imlancp of Rs. 140 l‘d-;hs with which the Reform period com- 
'd. A- also recognised that expenditiire on torests, 
iTKliistries and Civil WorKS. yvhich is ^directly remimera- 
tire. is of a eapiiai naiui’e. and only the interest on such 
cxnc-iid itiire and not the trfai amoitnt siionld he debited to 
revenne expeiiditJire under those heads. So far, however, 
it has not been found po-ssible to adopt this procedure for 
thfvSe other dc'ijurtroents. Tlie large capital expenditure or 
■ Rs. il6 ialvr,.s !.ii 1921-22 under Other Items Ava? due to the 
ncces.sity for making large taka ci advances to agriculturists 
for seed and other purpdse.s in view of the previous succes- 
sion of bad harvests''. The increase fromEs. l4to _46- 
lakhs under Other Receipts in 1922-23 marks the first in- 
stalment of the repaymient of these advances. The large ex-^ 
penditure of Rs, 92 lakhs under Irrigation was mainly 
spent on the neve Butlej Valley Project, t 

i 82. The net capital deficit in 1921-22 amounted to 
LoanC^i! 88 laklis, cf wliich Rs. 35 lakhs were 

AMoutti:: met by loans from the CTOvernment 01 India- 

*nd the remaining Its. 53 lakhs by withholding the pay- 
■ m^ the Government of India on account of the 

Provincial Loan Account. Theeapital deficit 
in 1922-23 was met by a further loan of Rs. 41 lakhs from 
the Gdyernment of India. But the GoA-ernment of India. 


it will be necessary for the Province itself to raise taoney 
, on its own credit, and as a step, towards this the -Punjab 
Government has itself issued a loan at 6^ per cent, of which 
ILs. 192 laldis were taken upt;d^ T^^ help to cover not 

, only the commitments on capital account, hut also the 


. . „ 83.. Capital expendittire of ^is type, so far from be- 
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and other charges afi'ortls a large net profit, to the revenues 
of the. Pi’ovince. But the deficits on revenue aocoixnt ai’e 
in qui|e another category. The toia! deficit in these two 
Eeform years apioxints to R:?. 292 lakhs and a further de- 
ficit of Rs. 63 laths has been budgeited for in 1023-24, mak- 
ing a total of Rs. 855 lakhs, so tiiat the last three years have 
saddled tlie Province with *ii interest chtvrge of Rs. 7 lakhs 
and a sinking fund of Es. 25 lakhs or a total Debt Service 
of Rs. 32 lakhs, for which the Province has nothing to shew 
at all. 

84. The present financial deficit, though it has been 
the deficit not intensified by certain large items of expen- 

waiuiy the ditui’e passed bv tile Couiicil and by the 
VO onus. CouneiFs refusal to agree to new tasation, 

has its main drigin in iteins of expend iture and financial , " 

arrangements determined bn before the introduction: of the. ; :k 
Reforms, including' the large increase necessitated in the- , 
pay of establishments by the rise in prices. This has swal- : : 
lowed up the anticipated increase in revenue, an increase; 
which was not actually realised. The actual increase of 
expenditure due to the introduction of the Reforms them- 
selves only amounted to about Rs. 5| laklis Jinnually . 

85. The first charge on the expenditure of the pro- 
aiUrivO- ■ vince' „ is'.^' its;: ; permanent^-'eontribntion::, 

..v. 'mhnts-' .’'between ' -Rs;. ’1 75. lakhs . to.' ’the Government 'pf .India;::- 
' ’^’’odv^- ■: 77)., '. In- '1921-22:'" an'; additionaF mim.'" 

■ Of 'Rs.; ■26 ..lakhs ■:.was’.::t'aken. by .the Govern-;". 

ment of India as a compensation for the share of income- :; 

'tax granted to the Pun.iab Government- : In order: 
:'ytheih:soih0..s3ihpathy'.:wRh'.the''efforts qf 
; 'ndnie^tax'' pepaif tmept ,■ .'the ; ;proyin0eS: • af e:'.::^ah.ted.','3'. :'pi^'':'dia::...; ;; 
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t'vire .■sia.teriierii as paid loi- Civil Works executed for vaci- 
OKs flerairtraeiUs oniv include the actual cost paid to con- 


elia.rge 
tain; a 


prnrj't ure 

Police. 




traot'Ors for tlie \vo.rk <k'ne and do not include the overhead 
oi the l-iiblic Works Bepartinent itself which main- 
large staff for the superi.ntendenee of such work. 

All the ordinary cost of administration is includ- 
ed in expendijure under the heads I..ancl 
Revenue and General Adininistration, and 
Prices have risen, and the pay of the higher In- 
dian officials {Tahsildars area notable exception) faas risen 
riiore tlmn juvaimtionately, vv-ith a consequent rise in the 
cost of administration. Expenditure on Education has 
again risen from lis. 98 in 1921-22 to Rs. 114 lakhs in 
1922-23 arid that on Indvistries from lis. 6-1 to 8-1 lakhs, 
but e.vpenditiire on ail other beneficent departmentsf has 
fallen. The expendiUire under the head Agriculture 
amounted to Rs. 30 lakhs in 1922-23. This included Rs. 15^ 
lalchs on the Agricultural Dejmrtment, Rs. 94 lakhs on 
the Veterinary Department:; and only Rs- dj lalths on the 

which, with an unlimited field 
for e^lansion, has more tlian any other felt the effects of 

SS- The decline in expenditure on Communica- 
tions is perhaps even more vital to 
, psallaw 'cn . -.m-' development of the Province. Though 
sauBiffations, ijot directly remunerative, roads are he- . 

: : j cessary to agriculture nnd conimerce 

^ wealth and taxable capacity of the 
peo^.e. In England a quarter , of the £40 miliioiis spent 
rpnuaUy on roads is raised by motor taxation. When it 
IS realised that the Pimjab witk twice the area and more 
y v.|kan .ball tlie/p^ulati^{' hhek;-;' 

; h. hi this amouht-.f^s. ,33:laMis:^fe the 'Proyih- 

Goyempent'yahd;;RSv:£4hakhs:'froth 
-Hd its commuhications will be appreciated. 

'■ ®i^'hieagre.:alldthi:^t.:gde|;on:.repaifs:"f Thereli^yr 

;^nem::mrd!y^ahy Aeyyconstraction;;;a:iIjegsbthah''R§v;^'IaMis 'i 
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creation, of the Coinnumications Board* that body has had 
very little money to spend on tlie iiiiposing scheme.^ to Avluch 
it has devoted so iniieh time and consideration. 

89. The niaiu Heads of*Reveinie Receipts are ^ Band 

E, 3 :£u>t^ : and Irrigation A.s has already 

Land Revenno. been explained (parii, bl) receipt:^ irom 
sales of waste lands and Ghvernmcat e.states which vcere 
formerly included under ihe head I. and Revenue, have 
been excluded in the statements. It will be seen from the 
grapih that Land Revenue fluctuates violently round a norm 
of about Rs. 273 ; which has hardly increased at all and 
certainly not in proportion to the ri.se in prices and in- 
crease in the wenltli of the Province. In 1921-22 bad 
harvests necessitates! large remissions and suspensions of 
land revenue, while in 1922-23 owing to g(X>d harve.sts and 
recovery of .some of ihe land revenue svispeiided the re- 
ceipts .reached a maximum. These violent fluctuations are 
disturbing to Provincial finance and to guard against them 
.some form of insurance on the line of fainiiie in. 5 urance 
-seems ndvi.sable. 

90. The following statement she ws clearly how much 
I':rtgatinnB<^ce 5 pt^!! Provijicial Receipts owe to the Irriga- 
Jargo net profit, tion Department 

Irrigation, Jneamg and EipenUfiire. 
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creation of the Conraroiiicationfr Board* that body has^Iiad 
ypry little money to s^pend on the imposing schemes to 'oniicii 
it has devoted so mue*h time and coiisideru.txoii. 

89. The main Heads ot*Reve3uie Receipts ;vre^La.n,d 
Revon’je Ke.cipf? ; Reveiine and Jlrrigaticap^ As hms already 

Lma RpTcn-jf. * been, exi.xlain.ed 81) receipts irom 

sales of waste lands and Gtivernmcut estates which were 
formerly included under the head l.and Revenue, have 
been excluded in tlu* .statements. It will lie seen from the 
graph that Land Revenue fluetiuites violently rouiifl a norm 
of about Es. 273 ; which has hardly increased at all and 
certainly not in iiroportion to the rise in prices and in- 
crease in the wealth of the .Province. In 1921-22 bad 
harvests necessitated larsre reiiiissions and sn.spensions of 
land revenue, v.'hile in 1022-23 owing to good harvests and 
recovery of some of the land revenue suspended the re- 
ceipts reached a raaxinuim. These violent fluctuation.s are 
disttirbiiig to Provincial {'iriaBce and to guard agaiixst them 
.some form of insurance on the line of fa.nniie in-surance 
seems atlvisa.,ble. 

90, The following statemextt shews clearly how nvach 
prigation Eocofpt,? , the Provincial Receipts owe to tb.e Tn-iga- 

net profit. tioii Department : — 

Irrigation i Income and Erpen liture. 
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creariors '‘'f tlic C'Oiir;n’aDii.-rilioi!^ Iv^ai’d'"' liiat ij'"-'';y li^.s luicl 
very lirtle i;r)r:ey to .-^peir.l tjn rl-.e ^clo./nies io 

it lias <i^''YO-te<;I so rniic*?! iin;e au-i i-.-r;>sideraiiC'r;. 

SO. The nrain Head.< i'liA^ovei.oo Ke-.-cii ils :;rt‘ ^ L.aiid 
IT.''i'C'!n!e Olid '! rriyai i As iias r<.l.Teaci.y 
I'seen e.a'ilairivvi '':l.) re-eo!|',ii.~ from 

sales of v.-;sste iaiids .adfi ( ’’o ..eoniti-nt i-.'.tates wljii.-h, veer'O 
formerly included li.rul;-!’ tlie ln-:v,i i.rnui I’evcrine. liavo 
been exclmied in tiic striieimOiL.--. Ti w!]] !*<:■ 'Cei! from the 
■ynnm iliar Lnsnl Ilevenuc niiciiiates vii.hentlv ronml a norm 
of about Rs. 273 ; uddeb has hardly im:-reascd r;t al]_ and 
certainly 3iot in |.;ro|>orti-,..rt to 'die i-ise in |.>rjec-s and in- 
crease in the wealth "of tlie Pi'ovince. In lf>21-’22 bad. 
hai vo.sts iicce.-'sittiT’v.ai. iartiv remissic.'ns raid .<ns])i;msioiis of 
latid J’eveinie. wjiile in irf22-23 owiny to, yood Itarve.st.s arai 
recovery of sonio of the land revema- .s-nsiie; tiled tlie re- 
ceipts reached a rnaxirnuiu. These violent Hiict'iiaiit'.n.s a.re 
fli.Si-url'ang' ri> Prnvinciol linance ar>d to guard againsT thejn 
sr'.me 1'.',.r;)! of lu.surant.'e on the liiie of fa.niine iu.- a. ranee 
seeias a(h» i.-^ahle. 

1)0. 1 he frdlcAvijig .statcrnerii she v.s I'learly Itov.’ mneb. 

TTiK.it;;'Ti Ttt'f'cintm the l.'*rovi Tscisl Pecei’j’.t.s lowe to the T rrig;a- 

tv-i:,' ::f.t piY.tit.' tinn r; Oieiit : ‘ 

Irrigatw'! , Inc'ita/> ’znd Et psttiilure. 
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lEHid-ATioN A-NB Land E-svekue Recsip^?S. 


Sa.le54 of land are exeluded from- land -reveiiiie receipts. 

Land revenue, generally stationary, fell keavily in 1921'-22 o^ing 
to bad harvests. 


Irrigation receipts shevr a steady rise. These are net receipts 
Efter dednotion of working expenses and interest. 
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creation of the Coninraiiications Board*' that body has lia.d 
\'ery little money to spend on tlie imposing schemes to -.vhich 
it has d^evoted so mueh time and consideration. 

89. The main Heads of*Reveniie Receipts are ^1-and 
Rerenae Raecipt,.:, : Reveiwe and Irrigation- x\s has already 

Land Reroniie. been exj^laiiied (i.Ki/'n, 81) receipts from 
sales of waste lands and G?:>\ernment estates which "were 
formerly included under the liead T.and Re\-enue. have 
been excluded in tlie statements. It will ];ie seen from the 
g'raj)h that Land Revenue finctuate.s violently round a iiorm 
of about Rs. 273 ; which has hardly increased at all raid 
certainly not in proportion to the rise in prices and in- 
crease in the wefilth of the Province. In 1921-22 ba,d 
harvests necessitated large remissions and suspension.s of 
land revenue, while in 1922-23 owdng to good harvests and 
recovery of some of the land revenue snsiiended the re- 
ceipts reached a maximum. These violent fluctuations are 
disturbing to Provincial finance and to guard against them 
some form of insurance on the line of famine insurance 
•seems advisable. 

90. The folio-wing statement shews clearly how mucli 
Irrigation Ref(>ipt,s . tlic Pi'oviucial Rpceipts owe to the Irriga- 
iargo net i-iroUt. tioii Department ; — 

Irrigation f Incomg and jBjepeniUtnre. 
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creation of the Comiuunications Board'* that body has^had 
very little money to S])end on the iinpo?ing schoines to virhtcii 
it has c^voted so niut« time and oonsideration. 

89. The main Heads of*Reveirae Receipts are ^Laiid 
Revenue E. 3 ccipi., : Reveiute apd Irrigation-^ As has already 
Land Ht?rer3i2r'. be^ii expl^uned if'Cini, 5 I) receipts froiii 
sale.s of waste lands and Ghvernment estates which w^ere 
formerly inelnded under the head I.tind Revenne. have 
been excluded in the statements. It will be .seen from the 
grajih that Land Revenne fittetnates violently round a norm 
of about Rs. 273 ; which has hardly increased at all and 
certainly not in proportion to the ri-se in prices and in- 
crease in the wealth of the Province. In 1921-22 bad 
harvests nece.ssitatcxi large remissions and snspension.s of 
land revenue, while in 1922-23 owing to good harve.st.s and 
recovery of some of the land revenue suspended the re- 
ceipts reached a maximum. These violent fluetuation.s are 
disturbing to Provincial finance and to guard against them 
.eotne forui of in-surance 0 x 1 the line of faniiiie ixtsui'ance 
seems advi.sable. 


90. The following statemerit shews clearly how much 
irrigaWohRecftiptu, fhxi Provincial Receipt.? owe to the Irj'iga- 
net profit. tiotj Department : — 

Irriffation, Ineoma atiil Eipen'iUttre. . 

■’I iNco.-w:B,- • Ex?E>^uri:r3s. . 
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liivir.. 


e.stiriiated extivi. land revenue resulting from canal 
afior (leduciing the additional expenditirre of 
rat icii. It is collected by.tlie land -revenue au- 
(;-> and i-r,.ujsforre'i to^the Irrigation Deparfnieat by 
‘■edit. Alter dediJetln" veorlrins’ exoenses and in- 




1; 


vrcht reruaiiis. ‘inij? of 




rt of cfnint ih# otlier I'eveniie that Govern- 


(ierores fTinr! tlie Canal Colonies, all ultimately due 
to the Irrigat i'.m Ilej'jartraeiit. 

id. ] lie lino nei.il changes made under the Reform 
iv.5>.v ijtf.iijjj'ijv:; tirherae liave necessitated a revision of 
hiulgvt procedure. 'The Governtnent of 
Incu.a Act-'' reordre.-^ that the e-stiruared expenditure and 
revcime fit' the Frovincc* slKudd be laid in the form of a 
staiemeiit before tlu- Council in each year, and the pro- 
posals of the luxial Government for the appropriation of 
prpvsncial revenue? and other moneys in any year .shall be 
.suoaaited to tne vote of the Couiioil in the form of demands 
. Id' grants, j lus statement i.s called the Budget and' is 
|)resei.at‘d_ I't* tnc Council every March. It is based on a 
ma?.p ui vision of expenditure ipto major heads, such a.s Eclu- 
catjon and Agriculture, which are again divided into 
rni, nor heads, such as Primary Education and Co-operative 
Aj'efjii v. iuch are tiiernseives divided into primarv units of 
ainiroprmtion. sucli as Pay of Officers, Pay of Establish- 
nient. ... ravollirig Allowance and Contingencies. 

Ail expenditure must be one of ei^ht kinds accofd- 
'■ ■Qwiftciadna, '■ tf 't mg fo, the foiloudng sub-divisions-.i-^It must 
t^-ndgare,. ■■ ■ ; ; be: either yotedi0ry non-yotedA; : ;':reseryed'yor” ■ ' 
tTaitslerred- ; ' find eapital ort-revennei ; iArdh-vdted'^^ experidi-'' ■! 
ture consists of coritfibutiona paivhjble to the Gnvflr TnWp nf c 
C of India, interest and sihldhg fund insured on loans, ex- ‘ 

is prescribed by anr law 
of the Imperial ^Services and judges of the 
These are not in the power of the Council 
■ib-I^ithhold. Erom the. Budget point a of view, reserved 
of Expenditure are distinguished as those which 
-.Couiieil: .uiayi Vb©, .rBstorcd' ■ bv/'-th^^'' 
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tablished that no exnendit’are is 


less it is directly mniinerative- 
importsftit capital head, that .is. 


ieliitO' 


Tj.!e of 

E.'ceft.'s.-es Olid Snr- 
Tenders. 




. . to tixese iieaos iin- 

The interest on the most 
importcftit capital head, that *18, of canal construction, is 
debited to revenue expenditure under Irrigiition, and, in 
course of time a similar procedure v.ill, it is hoped, be 
adopted with regfird to the yitere.st cn cajjitai expenditure 
under Forests, Industries and Civil Works, t 

93. In estimating the ordinary extjenditure for the 
new year it i,s ip.vporr.-lrit to have an accitrate 
eslimate of the expenditure to the end of 
the current year. "This is grca.tiy facili- 
tated by the new Statement of Excesses aild Sarrendsrs 
which explains to what extent supply voted will be too 
little or too much for the expenditure of the year. This 
statement also_ enables an excess under any major head to 
be set off against savings dsewhere, in pursuance of the 
great principle that rinantieipated erqseriditure should be 
met by sjpungs in other directions. It also enables the re- 
vised estimate of expenditure to be preiiared, which Tinder 
the new system now introduced is based on this statement 
as the most accurate means of foretelling expenditure. 

It also enables lapses to be carried over to next year's 
Biidget. In the past a great defect of the Budget svsteni 

has been that the fear of losing grants irrevocabiy has led to 

reckless spending in the last month of the year.- tJhder 
lapses reported under most primarv units 
will be made good in the next year’s Buderet. provided that 
-here IS no exce.ss over the major head, and provided that 
-lie aeconuts bear out the estimate. Converselv. excesses 
;™der a ma jor head may be penalised by deduetiohs fi-bui 
nes- year; s provision. It is now to the interest of oiScers 
to underspend rather than to over-speiid a:s if lapses aid ' 
reported in time (and the last date is February ; 

be restored aiid can be spent at leisiire next year; 

94. In theory any new expenditure, ■ aiiythihg 

'Cm ■'t^Ka^yCi^j-'.oyd# 1 -what ','i.4'-.'-'prbTided''' ■' 

-tmdcTvflTorS!”® Biid^t for the current year, should 

, b® excluded from the estimates of ordi- 

- ;nary/experiditUreV;ahd; ■brdughtvl:^fdife';t]^e' 'M'ahdihgy'FiifflScisl-' 

in,'tlje;:Sdied^ ;■' 


■■V 
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1^^ is edilected bi^itfce iand-revelitid^ 

, tbortt^ to*the Irrigation Departoent fey 

After deducting working expenses and in- 
terest on the capital cost a large profit remains. This of 
; put . of ■■count .^ffetiPthi^^-re^ 

' ' ineht^. d ef iyes ' f nab] ;:yhe:;X3anai':;|3plphies, ^ ;:alV 'nif imatei^ 
to the Irrigation lyepaftmeht. 

91. The financial changes made under the Reform 
Jfow Budgeting Scheme have necessitated a revision of 
pwMdaw. budget procedure. The Government of 

India Aet^ requires: that the estimated expenditure and: 
Tevenue of the Province should; be laid in the form Of a 
statement before. tfee /GouncU in each year, and the pro- 

pr^ncial revenues and other moneys in any year shall be 

;;;;:.:Gi^it:;:Wnieh^;aie'"'theib86elyeP :davided':iht6vprima 
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tafcliskied: tliat np expgniiitu^^^^^ 

less it is dif^ly OH the most 



jcottrse;^^^W it is 

: with re^rd to the l^tej^est cm eapithl 

V hndet ;;]Forests,. Industries '' and; Civil'' Woi^s^-t^''^;- ' 
^;;;?;V:;'";:\1^S^'.'^^in^;estimatlng;tho,Wdinary:;expen<^t^^ 

.newy^eat it is'importahttdhave; a&hcfcuVat^^^ 
,■.. 'ixees^^a ;-a^ii8ut-;';;estitoate;Uf. the>:expenditdre;to''thei;ehd::# 

':=: ;rtai^y^;:^ey,hfiw^fS pf^Excesses^ ahdy,^urreih^^ 

whieh explains to whatSextfehtyg Vot^ will be l6o 
iit1le;■:p^^tpp; htuehy for )thie’ exppi^ 

^■;.':5a|£ileii*^yal^y eua^es: ah; oxcsBSsyiih 

off against saviii^ eisawhere, in piirsuancse of the 
t-^eat\prmcipie';thatv'tdiah<le^ated;;;e^hdi^^ 
ysr:':^t,l)y;j8ayi^;:ini:;;dfehe*y;di?e^i]^^ 
|yy^|^;^ip;iata:;;pf^p^pttifeytd;|]^ 

m^roduhed ' ia';feasedvphyih^ stalahiilitf 
y;{i;^Pi;hapet;aoourafee-;;ineahS"'yc)fy''‘foietelli:^y;:exp^ 


y! ■■ 


Vi' 
jw'ytivfi'.; 
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4 i) 

of 'It 1 ’ ' I '4 lul Ksi’Uiiig finn canal 

111.. . I t i 4 y'* !l<> .'(] i*\j)eu(lituie of 

at*’ ’ * t '' 1^11 I • !c an- 
il - ‘ ’ * Jii...' 1* l)e}'arfia'*iit bv 

I i I * _ \ i\n ^ i." Leii-ts in<l in- 

1 ‘ . I , ‘ t 1 Mnii!**. Thi'- nf 

» [' • : 1 l».i* otliff 1 ..M 111.0 tll.ll tiOMM’:!- 

4 I ' ( u’lniie- .ill aliittmteh dm* 

t ' a I” I ! I |i .rjii I lit 

•'1 I ' t‘ ‘ii. !• 1 1 il b.H',,'-. ’ 1 ide uudoj* the Refurni 
:i 1 ' • J • il rmi'.ion <»f 

’ ’ i« i' 1 1 jiiiimI ro 111* lid'.trnmeiir of 

I*'* t •'* * ’ ‘ "'ll * lilt* (‘-’il aifd cxpoiidmiiv and 

^ * I ' M 1* Pi Hu • -] uiiM Ia* lai i in the ftiin ot i 
''111' ti‘ bi*inr.‘ th lituntil in lear, iind thv* j.i'o- 

lioii'K lit tla* Lotal fbaermnent for the ai^propriation of 
pioM/itial r VI nil' ' .'i.d titli>r nii>n<‘.s in anv year shall be 
MUi’'ii.'ed t 1 il, ^ , 4 (. nt tl i‘ (’» int il in the form of domand.'S 
I' I t.1 iiiK 111 - f.tttneiit i*, eiilh'd the Bndji;et and is 
|iri>'t*iilt'd to th* ( <11.111 il M.irdi. Tt is fitKod on a 
in.iiu duisit nui‘e\|H*ii(litnreintoni.ijt'rhend‘<. 'aieh .as Edn- 
(Mtiiin A«iiiMltine \]n{h are iis^jiin divided into 
KiiiHtr ii(* uis ,11) ]j jjs Ptiiuarv Edue.uion tind C»voperative 
t n tM V hit h ‘If (I- dl\h 1 cd into iirimary units of 

.-'fa.!- ‘nuUm. -mil „s Pjiv of Olfiecm, Pay of Establish- 
nieid, I r,i\vlliii<f .Mhiyanee ainl (Contingencies. 

(•2 All evjH'iidituK* nuHt be one of eight kinds accord- 
c iB't.i'K'nmtn <.! ing to the following snb-divisions : — It must 
ixi»nriit)i.. lie eithei voted or non-voted ; reserved or 
trarisferietl . and lapital or revenue. Kon-voted expendi- 
ture (oiisisti* of ( tnitribntions payable to the Government 
of Jndia, iiitere-t iind sinking fiind insured on loans, ex- 
|H*iHlitnre (tf which the amount is pr(*'seribed by anv law’, 
and s.ilari(s of the Imperial Sen ices and judges of the 
High J- ourt. The'«' an* not in the power of the Council 
to withhold. From the Budget point of view reserved ' 

items of evpMiditun* are distinguished as those which 
when struck off bv the Council may be restored by the 
tfovernor. The (hstinction between capital and revenue 
ppenditnn*, though of fundamental importance, has never 
been dearly defined. Certain major heads of account are 
oow dassified as capital heads, and the convention is es- 
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t.il ll'L* il tiut Lu ' in* i- '«! '< J i«' till *t* hea'l" un- 

less it is ilirtctly rtiniiuerathe* 'i'he iiihTt^t tm the luo^t 
impurtiftit lapital I* *m 1. t’iiU J'. < i t.Mi.tl ( .H'-l rut lion, h 
»lebitL*<l to reM'iiiu' <\]n.JitiUnit* i.n » • • in^Mlioii, aiio in 
conr'se of time «i ‘liniiifii* pifu'i. 'i*i viii it is Loped, le 
idontcd with lev.ii 1 *o the t ’e ^ i .»] ii.'l ^•^l»en(lll^l^e 
under rore-^t". Iiidu4rit ■> and l'i\il WoiL- 1 


.it ( iiiiii<n 1 


' ’ I aiinit* for the 
)\. . II HI rate 


03. In •sdii.nni'i 

^ . new."' ‘ill it 1 ' in .]' '1 .iio 
Ev e I iViiiute ol* t]ie \j>i‘'.'i’lt'it* t » tl e tial of 

fwiio the till lein >e.u Ihi" i- ■ tai ili- 

taled hy tlic 1H'W Mateinent ot L\ ‘"-i ' .i d Nirniideis 
w'hifh explains to what extent Mipph m Ud will le too 
little or t< o tniuh D r the e']Huditnre > i the o .ir I his 
.statement aLo enall • an exie'S under aiA nxitoi* head to 
he ^et off agaiiift ^a\iiigb ehewliere, in pni.*uauie of the 
great priiiiiide that nuantieiimted e\]tenditme d onl'l bu 
met b\ ^>}Uings in other diiections It also en< 1.1* s the re 
Tibed estimate of e\p‘iidiaire to he prepared, wliiih tu der 
the now systtni noW’ introdined i-n haM'd on thL •.tale xnt 
as the most aeenrute inenns of fori'tellln'g exjieiaht re. 
It also enables lapses to he earried over lo next year's 
Budget. In the past a great defect of the Budget .s^^tem 
has been that the fear of losing grants irrt'voeably has led to 
reckless spending in the la.sl month of the year. Tender 
the new system lapses reported under most iirimary units 
will be made good in the next year’s Budget, proviiled that 
there is no excess over the major head, and provided that 
the account.s bear out the estimate. C’onvorscly. excesses 
under a major head may be penalised hy deductions from 
next year’s provision. It is now to the interest of officers 
to underspend rather tlian to over -spend as if lapses are 
reported in time (and the last date is February 1st) they 
wnl be restored and can be spent at leisure next year. 

04. In theory any new expenditure, anything 
that is over and above what is provided 
- in the Budget for the enrrent year, should 

rn&CMimm. ^ excluded from the estimates of ordi- 


nary expenditure and brought before the Standing Finance 
Committee {para. 24) in the Schedule of New Et^enditure 
Of the lists of major and minor works. But practical con- 
siderations modify the applicatiem of this principle, and 

I - I —.. 1 ...... . i .-n. I _ 
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it is oriiy between Decemter 1st and April 1st that tbe^ 
power to" simction expendittire which affects the next year’a 
budget is in abtyanee. Thg Schedule of New Expendi- 
ture" mckides all new schcnies which it is proposed to in- 
troduce witii effect from April 1st, and all expenditure 
which has i>een sanctioned for disbui-senient to the end of 
the earrent year only and which it is proposed to conti- 
nue, as rvell' as any expenditure over the current year’s 
albtiuent under Contract Contingencies, Supplies andiper- 
vices, Graiits-in-aid, Contiibution^ and Donations* It 
rests with the Heads of Departinents to persuade the Fi- 
nahce Department and Standing Finance Committee as to 
the importance of the projects for new expenditure or 
Civil ACorks. rvhicli the}" put forward, Separate ess 
timates are made for ejqpenditure in England, which is 
maiiily incurred by the High Commissioner for stores or 


on acoount of the pay of officers on leave or deputation. 

:,y ':;h .httdAIinisters 

ed to of .lists come from the Secretaries in the Ad- 
yMtokciito. . ministrative Departments. The remainder 
of the Budget is in its earlier stag^ a matter of routine 
* and is taken direct from the Heads of Departments. After 
demands for voted expenditure are passed by the Couheil 
. they: and the.’non-yotm expmiditure under each head have 
: toibe ecmmunicated through. Heads of Departments to the 

yntindr^heady Aat::;isy 
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case a saviag accrues does not ultiraately lose becauss the 
unfinished portion of the work appears in the Budget of 
the nexti vear as a wofk in progress. 

06. The last, and the niost jjnportaiit duty in comiee- 
coatroi of E.-ii3cn- tion with tile Bridget is to seethat aiiottuents 
auare. aro not exceeded. With a vdgilaht C^ouncil, 

jealous of its rights, the expenditure of sums substantially 
in exce.ss of Budget provision will embarrass Government 
very seriously, because the fundamental fact of the coh- 
stitutioh is that in voted heads there must be no expendi- 
ture for which the Council has not provided funds. Tor 
this purpose Heads of. Departments have to make such ar- 
rangeinents as conditions in their respective departments, re- 
quire. The niain principle is, however, ihe same ih eyei'v : 
case, _ Starting from the bottom the Disbursing Officer mitefc 
not without authority exceed the sum assignecl to him under 
pch primary unit of appropriation. If he has reason to / 
desire or expect increased Expenditure he should apply to ^ 
§.liis; stmerior officer ;for .funds.^ - If ,the'■'He^^,;bf; 

; |p®^ "i^yfio ^urC8 of reappropriation in any of the minor 
heMsnf his department, it then becomes necessanc either, 
to Md money from the Civil Contingencies Fund or to go 

stampitoveaiE. of Stamps. Under the Court-fees 

1870, by, whacn. Judicial stamps must be 
, placed on legal documents; a ve^y inadequate tax is levied 
, ,on litigation, the most flourishing and least profitaMe;-. 
indj^ly: of rt^ 
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case a saving accrues does not ultimately lose because tlie 
unfinished portion of the work appears iii the Budget of 

the next y'ear as a wolk in progress. 

06. The last and the most important duty In connec- 
Cototioi of with the Budget isto see that allotments 

*ture. are not exceeded. With a vigilant Gouncil,^^^^ ■ : 

jealous of its rights, the expenditure of .sums substantiaUy; 
in excess of Budget provision will embarrass Governmeht 
very aeriously, because the fundamental fact of the coit-:, 
Stitution is that in voted heads there must be no expendir 
tore for whidj the Council has not provided funds. For 
; this pprijose BEeads of Departments ha^^^^ make such ar- 
rangements as conditions in their respective depa rtments ^ 
quire, The main principle is, however, the same in everyo 
c^e. _ Starting from the bottom the Disbursing Officefmust 
: not without authority exceed the sum assigned to M 
each primary unit of appropriation. If he has reason ta - 
■/-.'.desire- or .expect-. inoreased.iexpenditmre'he''^dToM-'^-appiy;^'|&;;|^ 

, his superior officer for f finds. If the Head of a Depart-; i 
. ment finds no source of reappropriatipn in any of the minor . 
heads of his department, it then becomes ni^essary either 
t» find, mone^ from the Civil Contingencies Fimd or to go 
; to the Council for .a supplementajiy demand.. , 



" . 1870, by wpfih judicial stamps must be 
, placed pn -legal documents, a vei^Tnad^uate tax is levied, . 

' cm litigation, ^ the^ m least pi^fiteble^/ , 

iiidustrv of the Province. the Stamp Act, 1809, ndn-' : 
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jii'r—The slo^ iBcrease in stamp reveatie la hardly m pro- 
portioa to the riae iu prioes and increased m 
,;v' :'; ;■ 'ipf : the ; ■Prp'wnee , ;■ ;',.!i[|ha' pffectXpi/ih^eaae^C^ 

» 5 >lj partially felt In the JsUght rise in 1^22-28, 
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case a saving accrues does not ultimatelj" lose because the 
unfinished portion of the work appears in the Budget of 
the next jyar as a wol*k in progress • 

96. The last and the most important dutj in connec- 
Controi oi Expcn- with the Budget is to see that allotments 

diture. ^ are not exceeded. With a vigilant Council, 
jealous of its rights, the expenditure of sums substantially; 
in excess of Budget provision -will embarrass Governinent 
very seriously, because the fundamental fact of the con- 
stitution is that in voted heads there must be no expendi- 
ture for which the Council has not provided funds. For 
this purpose Heads of Departments have to make such ar- 
rangements as conditions in their respective departments re- 
quire, The main principle is, however, the same in every 
case. ^ Starting from the bottom the Disbursing Officer' miisl; 
not without authority exceed the sum assigned to him under 
pc^ primary unit of appropriation. If he has reason to 
desire or expect increased expenditure he should apply to 
his superior officer for funds. If the Head of a Depart- 
meht finds no source of reappropriation in any of the minor : 
heads of his department, it then becomes necessary either 


umi contingencies i'uiicl or to go 
to the Council for a supplementary demand. 

97, The Stamp Eevenue is derived frbm two classes 
of stamps. Under the Court-fees Act, 

^ ■ 1870, by which judicial stamps must be 

dbeuffidntSv # is levied i 

bU litigation, the most flourfeh^ and least prbfitable 
industry of the Province. By the Stamp Act, 1899, nom 
judicial; or revenue stamps must be affixed tq^ such dbeu^ - ^ 
naents -as bills of exchange, ^are transfers, le^al . practi- 
tioners’, lioens.es and cheques;- The imnue from stamps • 
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TLe iiK'AasL* uX Us. ^ lakhtt in judiuial receipts, though 
painly (.hie to llie ou'uu-ced rates, is also mainly due to in- 
eivO'-.'O litfj,-''ticL. ; '‘.vhile in t]ie case o# non-judicial^stamps 
tJclit: c^s ( I the :nnuey market and good harvests, resulting 
in o;ia agiiculturists and diminished mortgages, 

h.v ct* t hy Ld t ' 0 deci -n.'-e oi Es. 1 laWrin the income. 
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'tnu'3i'_“:r hehiw gives an abstract of the reve- 
u ’<■ eonsumptif n of Excise commodities 
‘‘(.r 1k{>;soais l?}2l-2*2 and 1022-23 : — 
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It will be seen that the net revenue which was Rs. 145 
lakhs in 1920-21 and fell to Rs. 112 lafchs in 1921-22 has 
again fallen to Rs 102 lakhs in 1922-23. This faU is due 
to the decreased licit consumption for country spirit follow- 
ing on the temperance policy of Government, in consequence 
of which though tlie rate of duty has been increased the 
receipts under this head have again fallen by Rs. 12 to 47 
lakhs. But the enhanced price of country spirit caused a 
slightly increased consumption of Indian made beer and a' 
considerably increased consumption of foreign liquors, 
which combined with the increased duty has brought an 
increased income under these heads of Rs. 6 lal^. In the 
case of hemp drugs, churas and hhang, both revenue and 
consumption have remained practically stationary. In 
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tl is cast tLe lii. v. ’»i .ii- v . tiou beei-u" lo ^itue been 
le'clied A iiuAe* te' vii' ' unid LiOt lead to iu- 

crersed iempeiaLce xiZ jid} t.j lucT'eased sn,.uggliiig and 
coUbCviuent rcJut ^ion in legi.i* -<te ire. le 


99. The sai.ie iiniii iiut een reached in the case of all 
Exci.^e LO. ’..odii.e-' TJje retail priv.e of 
£\cino .ipiu.u h..b now risen -^o high that it 


Ui/iuiii feiaag^hn^ 


^ 'L'* ,, — — 

i(j a \ciy piuhtaide hnsiiiCcs to b’liaggle opium into the Pro- 
vince from Hajputaim and tne Xoith-'Webt Frontier Pro- 
\ince fceven years ago the ^wice of opium in the Pi evince 
was bO low that it was necessarr to restrict issues to retail 


shops in order to i^rcvent opium being smuggled out of the 
country. Now tlie price of opium is so high that it is tm- 
necessai’y to limit the supply to each retailei'. The diffi- 
cult}’ now’ is not to prevent o]>ium from leaving the Province 
but to prevent it from coming in from outside Unless 
special arrangements are made for largely increasing the 
preventive staff, it w'ill be difficult to raise the issue price of 
Excise opium very much higher Every such increase in 
price is a stimulus to smugglers and must cause a falling 
off in the licit consumption and probably also in the total 
income The year 1922-23 has wdtnessed a considerable de- 
ci’ease in licit consumption, though it is doubtful howr far 
there has been a decrease in real consumption. Tfiie in- 
creased dutv has, how’erer, prevented any loss to Govern- 
ment, though a Kirther increase in duty would probablv 
result in a diminished revenue combined w’ith large increase 


in smugsling. 

100 But it is in the case of country spirit that these 
principles are most clearly exemplified. 
Political agitation in the year 1921-22 
eliminated in a vigorous campaign against 
liquor shops just before the licenses for 
those shops were auctioned. Tt w^as acoord- 
ino-lv decided to modify the auction system. In January 
19^ country liquor and bazar foreign liquor auctions were 
a complete 'failure In most districts intimidation was 


Gallonage system 
of fees for roxintry 
spirit retail vend 
license'*. 



tendere. but before these could he accepted it was decided 
to effect a radical alteration in the whole vend fee system 
All negotiations were called off and tenders 
for licenses under this new sytsem. This substituted foi 


!■ 
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the lump sum fixed fee for the whole year a fee payable on 
every gallon of 30 ° under proof liquor which was dra^vn by 
tlie licenbee from the distiller or wholesaler. The stjll-heaS. 
dut^’ %\as raised from Rs 10-10-0 to Es. 14-1-0 pei gallon, 
and it v. s anticipated that the necessity for keeping dowm 
the I’etail price would lower the vend fee rates 


101 Both the new vend fee ss stem and the new <luty 

Etecteved aduoe 1922. Tenders 

mPiii tojiiish s^^e ot Were not an essential part of the new 
system, but political excitement, though on 
the w'ane, had not died down, and it wns decided not to 
risk auctions again A retail licensee has not now the same 
incentive to push the sale of his ^tods as he would have if 
he had paid a lump sum for the right to sell the article and 
had to recoup himself before he could make any profit 
Moreover, with the new gallonage or surcharge rate, be can 
always reduce his losses to a minimum by refraining from 
selling liquor if he has inadvertently tendered at too high 
a rate As a matter of fact, it was found that many persons 
did tender at rates which were ridiculously high* Their 
object was probably to play into the hands of those persons 
who were endeavouring to close liquor shops forcibly. 
They could do this quite easily bv refraining from selling 
liquor at sho}>s for wdiich they were selected or else by selling 
it in such minute quantities as not to suffice for the needs of 
the local population Tt had been calculated that a fee of 
R« R per gallon in cities and Rs 4 in the country were such 
as licensees could afford. Where these rates were exceeded 
fhe shops were generally transferred to reliable licensees 
Kt reasonable rates 


102 The astounding decrease in fhe consumption of 
countiT spirit from 301 000 to 1 8R,000 
gallons (para. 98) would be a reason for 
spirit. congratulation if it were certain that it 

represented an actual decrease in the consumption of 
alcoholic liquor Unfortunately there is reason to suppose 
that the decrease in the consumption of liquor on which 
duty has been paid has been to some extent balanced by an 
increase in the consumption of illicit liquor. It is im- 
possible to say to what extent illicit liquor has displaced 
licit liquor, but it may be conjectured^ that the displacement 
is not to the full amount of the difference between the 
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ligUjfca itf consumption xjj ihe year under repori (li<s 
iLousaiid gallons) and the pie^ious year (301 thousand 
£rt.*iorjs). The i eduction ^is partly to oe attributed 
>0 the* eftorts of political ie*tuimeis who have really per- 
suaded some ]>eop]e to re^trjot their taste foi alcoiioi 
Political agitation Las, in fact, diminisht d re^enae in two 
The personal appeal to the inilividual has, in some 
x-'C-'. induced him to restrict liis consiiinjjtnm while the 
'■unte'-’jit for nulhority which it has iusj)iied hr- ficiii- 
-’ced illicit distillation 

103 The Excise policy of the Punjab Government 
Pohcy 3t se.uring the mmimii’ii of cjusump- 

De^nakcd numbet tion. t>Ut that tllC ]iroportlon 01 pi'olits 
a .iv.en-c<i -nops. fxnm that minimum ot‘ eonsumjuion which 
is to accrue to the State should he as large as possible. In 
iractice this jiolicy implies an increase in still-’ ej I dut> 
and a diminution in the number of licensed sliop>^ The 
-lili-herd duly was raised fioin Es 7-8-0 to Rs iO-lO-0 a 
gallon in NoveicKer 1021 and again to Rs 14-1-0 in ApiU 
1922 The numlei' of licensed coiinln liiinor sli -v'hich 
was 666 in 1919-20 feU to 567 in 1921-22 cud ng u’ to .525 
ir 1922-23 These shops ai-e in the piopnrtion of 7 :o oierv 
100.000 of the urban population and 2 to every 100.000 
of the rural population. This proportion is less than 
that of any other of the major provinces of India and 
probably reduction ha? been carried too far Vs “ 0=51111 
the price of liquor has been forced iqi bevond cl.e 1 atural 
me-, ease in price due to the increased still-head dm * or to 
the increased license fee^ Shops, especiallv in nival .ireas. 
lie now at such distances from each other that tlie heenhee 
if each shop has a monopoly of tlie sale of liquor in the 
neighboui’hood and is able therefore to force up the price 
without fear of conqietition This increased price would 
not be a bad thing if Government shared the profit but io 
Practice the whole increase over and above that due to the 
increased still-head duty and license fees goes into the 
nocket of the licensee, vvho finds it profitable to sell a small 
(uantity at a higher price rather than a lai'ger quantity at 
o lower' price In fact, the retail licensee has done so well 
opt of the new aiTangements that ho is able to ignore the 
competition of the illicit distiller whom he ajipafirs to re- 
rud now with a mild toleration, if indeed he is not I're- 
• Mcntlv in league with him 

w2 
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104. The high price of countrjr spirit, both plain and 
Hieh ’'.lies? of sj)iced, lias undoubtedly given an impetus 
couaSy sifrits cause to illicit distillation in^those areas .where 
imoft it was common in past years. It has also 
distillation. stimulated the activities of smugglers from 

Indian States, hiost of these States enjoy a concession 
under which travellers from the'States into the Punjab are 
allowed to take wdth them country spirit not exceeding one 
quart bottle in quantity. This concession is being abused 
on a very large scale. Even if a man keeps within the law, 
he can make a large profit by going to and fro from an ad- 
jacent State and bringing with him one bottle at a time. 
In Ambala City, for example, there was a constant stream 
of men retuiming from Patiala territory by train each 
bringing with him a bottle of country spirit bought in the 
State. In the_ Simla district an Indian State allowed a 


shop to open -within 50 yards of British territory. The- 
shop did a roafing trade in the sale of (Xiuntry spirit to 
people from the Simla district. The extent to ysrhich this 

State ^ops to tJhe Pni^ in- 
creasedmnay be jndged from the fact in an 

adjacent State which used to be sold for Rs. ^,000 twn 
, yeafs ago is no-w sold for -Bs. 1,20,000. The difierence 
should ha ye accrued to the Ptmjab GoyerEuneht.^ of: 

the State, because it represents entirely; the pinfits derived 
from exporting spirits fiOm the State into the Piinjah. 

'tb-show '■thht-,for,:i^e:pr©^t/^^'^ 

^uTtf“ia^‘‘lpre- = faciHties:fof obtamihg licit (K)m , 

venuire^taff jjgfojre making any fnrther advauce it will 
patty. be neceBsaiy towait.nntil reformers have' 
induced people to rejrain from .using illicit spirit hi place , ; 
.of . licit spirit. But the admonitions bib refoimers will be 
more effective when supported by the preventive action of 
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preventive Excise staff can possibly effect a complete cessa- 
tion. of illicit distillation or indeed even a considerable re- 
dnetipji in dlicit dtstillatioi]^ unless the people themselves 
are on the side of Government and will help Government in 
securing these ends.* It is here that Temperance Societies 
can most usefully do their work. If the people do not wish 
to be sober and if they intend to consume excisable articles 
whether they can obtain them licitly or not, it will be ob- 
viously foolish for Government to "go any further and to 
restrict the sale of licit, and thus to encourage the sale of 
illicit excisable articles. 


106. By the Financial arrangements made under the 
The oew impenai R^foi'm Scheme income-tax receipts, half 
Income-tax Depart- of which were previously credited to the 
‘ Province, are now credited to the Imperial 

Govermnem . t The new Income-tax Department came into 
being on the 1st September 1921. From the start it was 
charged with the assessment of the whole Province, and 
npon the introduction of the neiv Income-tax Act on the 1st 
April 1922 it passed from the control of the Local Govern- 
meht to that of Imperial Inland Board of Bevenne. 

a staff of : t#o Assistant 
Gommissic^erS-.- (pay -''iis; , : 1, 000— -50^-^1,500 \p.ep;:, 'mensem)' ' j-tp; 

hear appeals, 20 Tneome-tax Offic^^ ■ 

: ed to (llh^ :3OO4440---rB5O) to 4h the wprh 


KS. 1520- 


— ^240), for survey and, enquiry. Owiiig to the pro- 
visional a malgamatiori of the North- We.st '"Frontier Prp- 
, ' :;y 5 ncpfiyith' /the, ;Pnhiaf ;' Tof ''Tricpme-tax ;piirposeS,'''a>f^^^ 

A ssistant (i^imisaibnef'/ was . shiasequeotly;. ^aftdPdv 

■ irilflkr^Q V»f 
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necessity of doing twelve months' •work in six. It wa'' nofc 
till 1922-23 that any systematie training could be attempt-* 
ed, and that only in the case of new ajifiointments. 'Moie- 
over a Act was introduced in April 1922 invoMng a 
nuTKoer oi change^ in law and procedure, which recyiiiei 
clove on the jnrt of the otaft' The old system ot 

legis'ei*". too. was scrapped and replaced by that in force 
ill the Th.iteil Provinces This imposed a hears* task u]>ou 
the tie’dtal stan ■svliieli "was almost as untrained as the ex- 
fcntise Finally, a.s a result of systematic snrve'* and 
entjui’s there w a.s a gi eat expansion of w*ork svithorc *? 
corresponding expansion of .staff The latter was onlv 
" ' i oicd iov„i<ls file close ot ''922-23 

lOF The results of the last ttvo years working .•’re 
Rcmun of the “^hewn from .he folloAving table : — 

nr t' somoni 


A^si 


1921 -Si i 2l..'.S7 

I 

1922 2J I 24,U&a 


With <t population ot just under 21 millions thei'e are 
24,683 assessees, ot whom 3,011 are salary cases Taking 
the demand of 70 lakhs, which is approximately what it is 
likely to be after all the appeals have been heard, we get 
an average tax of Ps. 284 per assessee. Considering that 
less than 8 lakhs are paid by companies, this is a tolerably 
high a 4 erage. and it would be interesting to compare it with 
the average for other provinc'es similarly situated. Taking 
the urban’* population of the Province 2,212,191 we find 
that the demand works out to Rs. 3-3-0 per head or 
Rs. 14-5-0 per family, t With this may be compared the 
land revenue demand of the Province (Rs. 440 lakhs), which 
givw an average of Rs. 2-6-0 per head of the rural popula- 
tion! or Rs. 10-11-0 per family. The urban dasses are now, 
})erha}is for the first time, paying something like their fair 
.share of taxation. AnotJfcier point of interest is that, 

* Byvxh&n is meautt any mTOicipal area, cantonment or town of 6,000 inhabi* 
tants ormore^ 

t Accordiing to th© latest censtas tepoH the avera^ number of person^ per 
house is 4*6 

t IBi nUMons. 
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though Muhammadans pieponderate in the Province, only 
1.S80 of them, or less than & per cent, of the total number 
of asse^sees, pay income-tax^ This shows how little of 
the trade of the Province is in their hands 


309 The work of the new department has been done 
,, ,, , , with less resi'eot of iiersons than iierhaps 

ndbythencn De- \\ds possible luider the old regime, ana 
partmeat. many wealthy men have discovered this to 

their cost. At the same time every precaution has been 
talcen against po.ssible oA*er-assessmeiit, and Income-tax 
Officers have beeii ordered to make enquiries into all 
marginal cases, and w'here there is a genuine doubt, assess- 
ment has been cancelled Over 3.000 new assessees were 
discovered during the year (3922-23). and that it should 
have been possible to do this in a year of slack trade is due 
to under-assessment in the past and to the wide extension 
of the survey system which was already in force. Under 
this system it has for some years been the practice in the 
large towns to make house to house or shop to shop 
enquiries and to note the result in an Income-tax Doomsday 
book called the suriey register In the year 1922-23 nearly 
73.000 shops and houses were surveyed in this way, and by 
the end of the current year it is hoped that the survey of the 
v’hole Pi’ovince will be conijdeted How fruitful the sys- 
tem can be, may be gathered from the example of "Rawal- 
pindi where as many as 322 new assessees were discovered. 
It may be doubted w'hether anything like our present 
number of assessees (24,683) could have been obtained with- 
out the help of the system, which however requires a large 
subordinate staff and careful control 


110. Two years ago (1920-21) house property yielded 
only Rs. 1 -24 lakhs ; last year (1922-23) over 
inTOiaes. Rs 4 laWis were obtained . In Lahore alone 

the demand has risen from Rs. 16,645 to Rs.^ 1,32,000. This 
remarkable increase, which rests upon definitely ascertained 
facts, is mainly due to more accurate survey, and in some 
areas to a systematic classification of house property. The 
latter has been found to be so fruitful that it is being 
adopted in all important urban emtres. Formerly much 
reliance was placed upon municipal registers, but ex- 
perience shows that this is not always wise. Ten years 
ago the tax upon official salaries formed 25 per cent, of the 
'demand It is now no more than 10 per cent Even so, 
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tlie p.opoi'uon ii pi’obably still too high. Another satis- 
/actoi, change is that, thanks to the new Act, private 
employees ao longer escape tq the exiefht to which they did. 
and ti. 0 ’' uo\c p.iy ten times as maeh as they did last \ ear 
The lege’ 1 ^jiGiesbion before ^\as notoriously under-assessed 
oltogeLher 782 pleaders ^out of a total number ot 
1 534 have been taxed on an income of 45 lakhs It ha-, 
been said that litigation is the second most important 
industry of the Province In view of this it may be 
doubted nhether the legal profession is vet fully assessed 
In Lahore, for instance, onh 72 out of 293 are taxed The 
cliflRcult^’ in the matter is the inability or reluctance of most 
lau \eis to pioducc accounts 

111, Even moie important than litigation is money- 
The\ 2 Uagomoney lendin^ Tf us is shoivn bi the tact t hat 
lender. 6,618 rural money-lenders are taxed upon 

a total income of If crores This means that out of e<\’ery 
four assossees at least one is a village money-lender There 
is no class whom it is more difficult to assess fairly Their 
accounts are of the simplest chai*acter and kept in the most 
liapha^ard way, aud there is no means of ascertaining 
whether all have been produced or not The money-lender, 
too. is the shyest .and raoKst secretive of men His assess- 
ment, therefore, is mainly a matter of guess w’ork based 
upon local enquiry, and is more a tax upon reputation and 
status than upon ascertained income That he is over- 
taxed may be doubted, for enquiries luade in another con- 
nection* suggest that the total rural debt of the Province 
is not less than 75 crores, upon which interest charges at the 
moderate rate of 12 per cent, would amount to 9 crores 
w'herena at present less than two crores of incot.ie are 
taxed, t 

112 The efficiency of the new department has 
^ , . per bars been sheivn as much in its collec- 

oi,>rtwno tions as in its assessment. In 1922-23 
82 lakhs were collected against only 49 lakhs in 1920-21 
The assessee has still to be educated to nnnctual payment. 
Penalties had to be imposed in over 5,000 cases. The 

See Proceedings of ilie sisQi .Annual Oonleience of the Indian Bconoznie Assoda* 
tion 1923, uagft 141 whoifo proprietors’ debt is estimated to be 65 erores. To this must 
be added at least atxotber 10 crores on account of tenants. 

fEren if we deduct 2 crores as the vUue of interest ebatges on mortgages with 
possession which would not bo taxable, six crores remain 
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esultb iid\e been excellent 'at tlie*e <tie otill pidLCs — 
Lahore is the most glaring example — ^rrhere the a&sessee has 
yet to Jearn that lewiiue due to (jro\eimi'eiit must be paid 
by the proscribed date. Peiialtiet. are nalurally resented, 
but the remedy is entirely in tlie afcj 9 es^ee’s hands. They 
•'re onlv imposed ill 5-0 fai a'' the. are lequned to tbtaii. 
punctual pa^Tnent, and there is of course no idea. <is i" ^oine. 
times supposed, of making them an additional source of 
•evennc 


113. The chief diflicultj in makiUg a fail ashess.iient 

ReiuiUnceof a, iclutuiuce shewn by 

sesbcet to pioduce assessees to submit an accurate return of 
accounts. tlieiv income oi* to produce their accounts. 

Even when accounts aie j*ro(lute<l it is often imj'o&siblc. 
owing to the way in which they are kept, to work out exact 
{ rofit or loss All that can be done, till 1 setter accounts aie 
pioduced is to n>ake careful eii'Miiri as to the noin il lates 
of profit in each tiade 'Wheie exact piofits cannot he 
ascertained a flat late is aiiolied to turn-over Thi- is a 
most unsatistactorv method oT sissessment. but in tlie cii- 
tunistanecs it is unavoidable The insistence u])on the 
production of accounts and the increasing care which is 
taken in their examination are l>eg inning to hove an edu 
oative effect upon the business methods of the Province, so 
that even from the point of view of the a^'sessee there niav 
be something to be said for income-tax 

1 14 In only one place has the increase in assessment 

Aaiiation against fo agitation Tbis occurred in Amrit- 
enlnnced Income i^ar in the early sapupOV of 192*2 i.lld was 
Taxin. mntear. vaHoiis causes Amritsor had 

hitherto escaped with a light assessment and during the 
boom years which followed the clo^>e of the war manvlikhs 
of revenue were lost to Government In 1921-22. for the 
first time, a systematic attempt was made to enhanc’e the 
tax. without respect of persons, to something like its proper 
figure The operation caused more than the usual dis- 
coinfort. as it coincided with the end of the boom JMore- 
over. the almost entire absence of accounts made it im- 
possible, except in a eomparativelv few cases, to calculate 
j'l’ofits with any exactitude A good instance of this is the 
piece-goods trade, which is the most important in Amritsar. 
In 1921-22 out of over 150 merchants only 17 submitted 
accounts. Though Amritsar is the commercial capital of the 
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PimjalA and has dire^.t v.on,iiiercial dealings with Englands 
Ameiic. and Japan, iu this respect at least, it has proved 
itselt* to be behind am other^large town in the Province 
111 1 U2'2-2^, ior instance which was much better than the 
voa^ ’ hardly more than one out of every three 

„j!v,e.,see'- pioduced accoiu<ts Thi«i may be compared with 
J.adhicn.i also a piece-goods Leittre. where over 70 per cent 
[>n)dui ed them When accounts aie withheld, there is a 
jiaUa.il piesumption that tne tax is not excessive, and, till 
the (.oiitiai-v is pioved by thci’* ’production, this is the nre- 
=>rnf tion that must he ’n legard to Amritsar 



CHAPTER VIII. 


ACRICUJ^'CUEE. 

it ia\L f ♦ i i>l ion *i\\t h<t\ ri »ill luv %o tii-. <i to *. >* 

i t ^ f 1 to ^io\ i»t ot gioitiul viitrt I \ tiK ^uv, bti >r#', >\ m d it-, ne 

I « * *• m 1* mi, All t n> J seiiitt * i ici ’ iti ■‘■lu wliolt lati ^ 

20 it ‘»ii' j ut fcog-Lthtr 

S\\ i 1 — Ml’ \i.i '> Ir \ti^ II, M\ 

115 In October 192u during hib Msit to the Punjab, 
His Exeellencj the "^"iceroy went to Lyall- 
cMUrruu.«w' Hi- at che Lj allpur Agrici^- 

tural College marked his appreciation of the 
valuable work that is being done by the Agiicullural Depart- 
ment at a cost of lls 15^ lakhs, of which about Rs. 7{ is 
spent on agiicultuiul expriiuents. “ It is.’’ he said, ” al- 
most incredible that within the memory of manj who are pre- 
sent in this hall to-day, the place where Lyallpur now stands 
was a few years ago tlie centre of a primaeval desert, void of 
inhabitants excejit foi a few nomad gra/.iers on its borders, 
inhospitable and unproductive Thanks to the dull of the 
Punjab Irrigation Engineers and the energy’ of .-<ucces.slve 
Colonisation Officers, the Lower Chenab Colony has become 
one of the richest tracts in the Punjab The Lyallpur 
District, where a few } ears ago the desert held its sway, has 
now nearly a million prosperous inhabitants, and its pro- 
bic(* in lotton, wheat and oilseeds is bartered for in '^he 
niiiket.- of the world To this prosperity the work of the 
Pnnial' Agricultural Department has contributed in no 
small measure and it is eminentlv fitting that its chief 
experimental station and college have been erected here. 
Let me congratulate the offiC'ms of the Department on the 
fine work — in my estimation of incalculable importance for 
Indi} — thev have done in connecdicui v ith wheat and lottoi', 
and I desire especially to congratulate Mr. Roberts and Mr. 
]Milne for their valuable work in this connection. 

116. “ Though we all hope that India is on the threshold 
of extensive industrial development, agri- 
riidtoP to"* culture will always remain the most impor- 
Ponjaii. taut industry of the Punjab. Its climate, 

its great alluvial plains, its fertilising rivers and its com- 
munications with the ports of Karachi and Bombay render 
it specially fitted for the production of v^heat and cotton 
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'i^u. L t.xp conimcjditios for which, as the Avorld prOj^iess- 
0 *'. Uic dfmaiRi must be cousiaui aud iucicmsiiig I oaiiuot 
J‘r. *ot .uuch ^txess oa the Argndwful opportunity -vviilL. the 
I’ li utb has of producing the special qualities of wheat and 
c< to \ re<yuii\d to meet this demand. Their suppb LOii''ti- 
‘rres . loiieidablc ecouoj^i ic problem for mai\\ counli.e-^ ni 
de worhl, bill the Puajub is placed iii the ihuourahle 
po^’iiou of l)eiug able to meet its own ueeds and help to dll 
the gap in the world's sup] dyaho It is not pos.-iljJe o/ie ei- 
esiimate the great iiuportaiice of iutreased produtlioi* for 
Ira da, as we are at present passing through a period wlieie 
unforinnately redvction figures more prominent^ than 
proflu^tinii If India pro(lu<*et^ more, not only would thi'^ 
increased production bring in its train more w^ahli and 
» o.nfort for each inditidual producer, but indirectl' natr*^ 
I’eienue would accrue to the State from railway rt'ceipta 
from custom? duties on imports purchased in the protes'- of 
the exiiansion of wealth and in many other indire<.t ways. 
Those ill-omened twin stars retrencliment and TaxriTirn 
b\ which the Oovenmienc in hard times is often forced to 
steer its course, might in such circunistai.ces -.inlc low on 
our horizon. Bv retrenchment T mean not the economical 
worVhm of the rilovernmcnt machine, but a forced vf^+r'c- 
tio.£ in '‘njierditure nu benefic -mt activities 

117. '* Judged by rhe,-c tests the ialmurs of the Punjab 

Apr niitui-i u. ^ § ricultural Department are of inestimable 

^alue, both to the Government and to the 
people of tlie Punjab. I envy the Ministers under the 
reformed Government who have the beneficent actiuties of 
the Agricultu ral Department in their charge . There can be 
no suhjeot which offers so congenial iincl fascinating a field 
for the improvement of the condition of a province and its 
people. Agricultural research is a most legitimate and 
worthy object for the benefactions of generous donors Tn 
many parts of the world scientific research of various kinds 
benefits vt‘ry materially from trust funds established by 
priA'ate persons. India has instances of such generosity in 
the Institute of Science at Bangalore, As regards agricul- 
tural resi^arch, I may draw attention in particular to the 
great institution at Ilotharasted in England, which has done 
magnif cent work for agriculture both in England and other 
countries, and to the foundation and maintenance of which 
priAM^e generosity' has so largely contributed, T hope some 
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^ ^ k vL S iJkJ ...Z-klfi 

^ ^ -Lt itki'i i . 1 . x-t.ULki au _^.u :t^ikieu 'Ji 

thi!: git kl coiaiti^ . luu mam are pxHme liu:; 
lo itoiv <'xa t. ( ar. i 0-..- te. .xta t x’ iLo icga. pi<uV>si /i. as 
tLc 'inl^ fimtiblo guai oi‘ Kxi't .tioaal ^aiv't.r. Il .ae^r^ 
votatiuu' iLere is obtuusL rt»om lurtau a lijaiLed i iMibr., 
and the opportunities for an outstanding ami sutce>-srui 
t.t'iec. , :v definitely rt'tr’oted. Yet arouiid them hos u 
va^t ft i-k ”y full ot natinVk' resmr' es ana ■, uii a ])opulcitioii 
as \e_ ‘ igel\ deprxveo of tue advantages ot leJinioal and 
seicntllv ‘taining riie’<er} uirettion there are sources of 
wealth au<I production waiting to be evplored. waiting to be 
appi’t red caid readj to yield iheir . ecrets to the magic .outli 
(,i ivx <ic jtikge In this hehi it ajopcafs to me that the stu- 
dents ri th's t'o^loge ear Uiuy a notable part. Thet go 
fortl il* xin the College as pioneers of developments oi 
iiituiei.se potential ser^ ice to themselves and their Provii-ce. 
TI t.riu praciise the improved mcahod-. of ugiic'uUurc 
learnt here, and instruct by their example tiieir neighbour-' 
who I itve not had the goo-l fortune to iiartieipaie in the 
technioL e<hK*eti' n reieived by them Agriculture is a 
scien..< and in agriculture, as in other branches of hiunat* 
kuowle'^g-. t o fitnte stage ha^ yel been reached. Deicuark 
and rthor < r Tories -which have specialised in agricultural 
-ciei-rs I TV -lUrof'ssfully dei»oii.stratpd the vast and conti- 
nuous ii .proven lents in agrifulluve which the .spreatl of 
kne tv ledge (.an produce, and *Le great increase in wealth 
which The <Hft’u.sion of technical methods never fails to 
achit't o. Let me impress these facts on the students of the 
College and congratulate them on the great opportunities 
■which their education in thf Lyallpur Agricultural College 
has pl'( orl in their path.” 

IIP. The season of 1922-23 was a -very favourable one 
characterised by a good monsoon and plenti- 
A DWK’ ncT.'Kjw in fill -winter rain. The 1922 monsoon was n 
SniSSmiriS. Sood one, though as usual the rainfall was 
heavier in the south-east and the montane 
and sub-montane distrieds than in the central and western 
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aud tiic^e t.ie commodities for which, as the world progress- 
C's. the densand mubt be couslant and inci easing. 1 cannot 
Ia\ too much stress on the wonderful opportunity \'\jhich the 
P'dnjab has of producing the special qualities of wheat and 
cotton required to meet this demand. Their supph consti- 
rntes a formidable economic problem for many countritb in 
thi- world, but the Punjab is placed in the favourable 
po.sition of being able to meet its own needs and help to ftll 
the gap in the world’ s supply also. It is not possible to o\ ei - 
estimate the great importance of increased production for 
India, as we are at present passing through a period where 
uijfortimately reduction figures more prominently than 
prodintion. If India produced more, not only would this 
increased production bring in its train more wealth and 
comfort for each indimdual producer, but indirectly more 
1 ‘e^onue would accrue to the State from railwmy receipt^ 
from customs duties on imports purchased in the process of 
the expansion of wealth and in many other indirect ways. 
Those ill-omened twin stars, retrenchment and taxation, 
by which the Government in hard times is often forced to 
steer its (onrse, might in such circumstances sink low on 
our horizon. By retrenchment I mean not the economical 
working of the Government machine, but a forced retrac- 
tion in f^ypenditure on beneficent activities 

1 17. “ J udged by these tests the labours of the Punjab 

ARTKitUiwai Agricultural Department are of inestimable 
value, both to the Government and to the 
people of the Punjab I envy the Ministers under the 
reformed Government who have the beneficent activities of 
the Agricultural Department in their charge. There can be 
no subjwt which offers so congenial and fascinating a field 
for the improvement of the condition of a province and its 
people. Agricultural research is a most legitimate and 
worthy object for the benefactions of generous donors. In 
many parts of the world scientific research of various kinds 
benefits very materially from trust funds established by 
private persons. India has instances of such generositv in 
the Institute of Science at Bangalore, As regards agricul- 
tural research, I may draw attention in particular to the 
great institution at Bothamsted in England, which has done 
magnificent work for agriculture both in England and other 
co^tries. and to the foundation and maintenance of which 
private generosity has so largely contributed, T hope some 
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cO ^ee private* Jllcll^ iduah in tLe I’unjab wiio will euiulate 
lL_* -x uipic I have quoted, axu help I s iuiulau foi the 
I v‘ cJL then* feliowifcPunjabis advance itj the preane: in- 
(Iuha’\ ( L tins province * 

11>'. ' I ha\ebeeugi'eall;v imprcs'-ed in inujta coe 

o L u nario-R nel<i or .apiraiia^j \^*-]c*h hjands 
vibi-jn oi the euuca ed ,v>ungjiien ol 
this great country, loo naam are prone not 
to look cej oau ( jovei’nii.ejit ber\ice or the legal profession a& 
the onh possible goal of their educational career. In these 
vocatiOiis there is obviously room for only a limited number, 
and the opportunities for an outstanding and successful 
careei are detinitely restricted. Yet around them lies a 
vast coiudry full oi natural resources and an ith a population 
as A et largely depriA etl of the adA antages of technical and 
scientific training. Tn ever) direction there are sources of 
AA’^ealih and production Avaiting to be explored, AA'aiting to be 
approved and ready to yield their tecrets to the magic touch 
ut knoAN ledge In this field it appears to me that the stu- 
dents of this (/ollege can play a notable ]>art. They go 
forth from the College as pioneers of deA elopments, of 
immense potential seiwice to tliemsolA’^es and their Province, 
They can practise the improA^ed methods of agriculture 
learnt here, and instruct by their example their neighbours 
Avho have not had the good fortune to participate in the 
technical education received by them Agriculture is a 
science, aud in agriculture, as in other branches of human 
knowledge, no finite stage has yet been reached, Denmark 
and other countries which have specialised in agricultural 
science have successfully demonstrated the vast and conti- 
nuous improA'ements iri agriculture which the spread of 
knowledge can produce, and the gi*eat increase in wealth 
which the diffusion of technical methods never fails to 
achieve. Let me impress these facts on the students of the 
College, and congratulate them on the great opportunities 
which their education in the Lyallpur Agricultural College 
has placed in their path.” 

119. The season of 1922-23 was a very favourable one 
characterised by a good mousoon and plenti- 
A (rood wcmsooTi in fill Aviuter rain. The 1922 monsoon was a 
ffifnilKtajS though as usual the rainfall was 

heavier in the south-east and the montane 
and sub-montane districts than in the central and western 
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and tLcse .ire commodities for which, as the world progress- 
es., the demand mubt bo coublant and inci easing. 1 cannot 
Jaj too much stress on the wonderful ©pportunity which the 
Punjab has of producing the special qualities of wheat and 
cotton required to meet this demand. Their bupph consti- 
tutes a formidable economic problem for manj countries in 
the world, but the Punjab is placed in the favourable 
pobition of being able to meet its own needs and help to fill 
the gap in the world’s supply also. It is not posbible to o\ er- 
estira.ite the great importance of increased production for 
India, as w'e are at present passing through a period where 
nnfortmiately reduction figures more prominently than 
production * If India produced more, not onlv would this 
increased production bring in its train more wealth and 
comfort for each individual producer, but indirecth more 
re\enne w'ould accrue to the State from railway receipt* 
from customs duties on imports purchased in the process of 
the expansion of wealth and in many other indirect ways 
Those ill-omened twin stars, retrenchment and taxation, 
by which the Government in hard times is often forced to 
steer its course, might in such circumstanceb sink low on 
our horizon. By retrenchment I mean not the economical 
working of the Government machine, but a forced retrac- 
tion in expenditure on beneficent activities 

117, “ Judged by these tests the labours of the Punjab 

Agncnitaw,! Kt Agricultural Department are of inestimable 
value, both to the Government and to the 
people of the Punjab I envy the Ministers under the 
reformed Government who have the beneficent activities of 
the Agricultural Department in their charge. There can be 
no subjwt which offers so congenial and fascinating a field 
for the improvement of the condition of a province and its 
people. Agricultural research is a most legitimate and 
worthy object for the benefactions of generous donors In 
many parts of the world scientific research of various kinds 
b^i^ts very materially from trust funds established by 
private pm^sons. India has instances of such generosity in 
the Institute of Science at Bangalore. As regards agricul- 
tural research, I may draw att^tiou in parti^ar to the 
great institution at Rothamsted in England, which has done 
milgnificent work for agriculture both in England and other 
otmntiHiest aad to the foundation and maintenance of which 
private generosity has so largely contributed. I hope aotne 
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d<.i\ CO ‘'te private indi% idiials in the I’unjab vsriio ill emulate 
cl j I'jple I have quoted, ai u help tci stimulate foi the 
lioLe... ol their fellow%Punjabis ad\ance in the pren'ici in- 
duii>ii’;y f i this province, * 

118. “I ha\ e been greatly imprcbised in India v\ itii the 
u tu < o nan held of aspiranuus \\Lieh boimd& 

iVe ' ihiou ol the ediiea ed youngmen of 

' this great country, loo many ai*e prone not 
to look oei oneJ (jo\ei*nmenL tservice or the legal profesbion ab 
the onl} posbible goal of their educational career. In thebe 
vocdtioub there is obviously room for onlj a limited number, 
and the opportnnities for an outstanding and buceesbful 
tareei are defanitely restricted. Yet around them lies a 
vast counlr \ full ot natural resources and ith a population 
ab yet largely deprived of the advantages of technical and 
bcientific training. In every direction there are sources of 
wealth and production waiting to be explored, waiting to be 
approved and ready to yield their secrets to the magic touch 
of knowledge In this field it appears to me that the stu- 
dents of this College can play a notable part They go 
forth from the College as pioneers of dei elopments, of 
immense potential service to themselves and their Province. 
They can practise the improved methods of agriculture 
learnt here, and instruct by their example their neighbours 
who have not had the good fortune to participate in the 
technical education received by them Agriculture is a 
science, and in apiculture, as in other branches of human 
knowledge, no finite stage has yet been reached. Denmark 
and other t ounlries which have specialised in agricultural 
science have successfully demonstrated the vast and conti- 
nuous improvements iii agriculture which the spread of 
knowledge can produce, and the great increase in wealth 
which the diffusion of technical methods never fails to 
achieve. Let me impr^s these facts on the students of the 
College, and congratulate them on (he gr^t opportunities 
which their education in the Lyullpur Agricultural College 
has placed in their path.’* , 

119. The season of 1922-23 Was a very favourahtet OSfS 

characterised by a good monsoon ahd 
A (!ooa monfwon in ful Winter tain. The 1922 monsoon was a 
good one, though as usual the rainfall was 
heavier in the south-east and (he montane 
and sub-montane disfariets than in the central and western 
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^jialI t- M 1,1 A.,>iunicclities for \\hich, as the Tsorld prOjjie&s- 
'*». tin. (loUi.iiivA Lii&t Sic toiistaiit and luc a easing 1 cannot 
]t ^ tc» ninh -Liesb on tiiu W 9 nder**ul ©pportiuiity tJucIl the 

<<i> i cis cf producii^g toe bpccial qualiaets oi wheat and 
iV* . t<^i. ’!■< d to n cet tins deni,nid. Their "upph Lcn^l i- 
ves ,1 u cn ioc.bic econon ic problem for mau; Cui’ntiAt->, m 
■* h,f \Man . i ul the Punjab ib placed m the favourable 
jMt-i ion of 1 eing able to meet its owrn needs and help to nil 
th ‘gap in the world's bUpph aPo. It Isnot posnblc o onn- 
t^-aniatc the great importance of increased prodrction tor 
India, as v’c aie at piesent passing through a period where 
unfiirn^natelj’ redmnon hgures more proiiiuitntlv *han 
prudiKtioii If Tiuha iirotliiced more, not oidv woull thi^ 
iicrtased production biing in its tram more wealth and 
aC 1 fort for ce«‘h indiiidnal producer, but indiiecdv more 
leienue would accrue to +110 State from railway rc'eipf? 
from custom^ duties on imports purchased in the prnces'^ of 
the expansion of wealth and in manv other indiref^i ways 
Those ill-omened twin stars retrenchment and taxpTino 
lt\ w’hich the froverninem in hai’d times is often torced to 
steer its course, might in such circtunsTinceh smk low on 
our hori7on Bt reTrenchment I mean not the econcnwioal 
wovk'ug of the Go\(*rnmtnt macldnc, but a forced rerra'’- 
tici ' i' ‘ ' ne’ chlure nu beneficent activities 

1 17 “ Jiulged by these tests the lahom’s of the Punjab 

AcTii \ itut. i!. gr icul tural Department are of inestimable 
’ahm, both to tho Government and tc) the 
people of the Punjab I envy the Ministers under the 
refer Ailed Goiei'iimenl who have the beneficent acticitios of 
the Agricnltin-al Department in their charge. There can be 
no subject w’hich offers so congenial and fasciiia'^ing a field 
for the improvement of the <oiidition of a province and its 
people. Agricultural research is a most legitimate and 
w^orthy object for the benefactions of generous donors Tii 
mxny parts of the v orld scientific research of various kinds 
benefits vc'ry materially from trust funds established by 
private persons. India has instances of such generositv in 
the Institute of Science at Bangalore, As regards agricul- 
tuve*)! research, I may draw attention in partieular to the 
great institution at Hothamstod in Englanci, which has done 
■magnificent work for agriculture both in England and other 
countries and to the foundation and maintenance of which 
priva'^e gcmernsil’'’^ has oo largely contributed, T hope some 
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< u ' X-LV*. Oi t j^/^lfcXf X X> \%X*lCxi A -Xv Z 1-1& 

'i '■- *uv. xx'. 1 j » X. tiL X. ..xcxi ed \(»xligxueii Ux. 

lIii'- giCxU t.t uiili\ . lix* iaaii\ are proi-e iit»z 
t(. luux (..i X i-iv X*/ j Cx L t’uz .jixe oi* tile .eg.u plo^e^•'l iLl 
tLc ' ixi^' poh-ible goal oi ci-eir tfiecx tioiicti ccireri* In txie!?e 
voLatio-j" iiiere i-. o niou's'j looni luj unh a bniited nui' oex, 
and tLe opxiortimitieb lor an outstanding and xsuctebbiul 
taieci rre dernitely rc'tricted. Yet aiouiul tlie 'i lies a 
la^i e »’i. ir JuL of nafL rai les uixtis uad itli a iiopidalion 
at ^--itieh dejinxed of tUe advantage -x of lecbnital and 
seieiitix^'i ■‘xaining In e\er^v clMection Ibeie are source'^ or 
■wealiL and production waiting to be explored, w aiting to be 
ap^.ro\eu and re‘id\ to yield their secrets to the magic teiicb 
(ti k:<,> jcdge In this ftebl it appears to mo that the stu- 
deits ct this C^o^’ege car pLij a notable xjurt Thej go 
fort! iiom the College xs pioneers, of dc\ xlopiuents, of 
iiiii jioietiTial sei" icc to themseh es and theii Pro'; ‘nice. 
The’’ (<n practise the iniprored methods of agriculture 
leair.! here, ind iastriict by their example their neighlwirb 
who bxK' not had the goo I fortune to participate in the 
techpi(..il edini+i'in received by them Agriculture i» a 
science and ir agriculture, as in other branches of human 
IcTi .0 finite C'tage 1 as yet beer reached Denmark 

ai‘d c'’h( 1 u’i.*-"i>o whirl' have «pecmHscd ir agricultural 

sciei Cx' I oe si 7 ct essfully demonstmled the \ast and conti- 
mous ni.]/in\enieiit.s in i gricnliure wl.ich the spread of 
knors lodge cxin produce, and the great increase in wealth 
wluch the clifiusion of technical methods never fails to 
achie' o. Let me impress these facts on the students of the 
College and c<»ngratulate them on the great opportunitie*^ 
which ibcir education in tlir Lyallpnr Agricultural College 
has plr* f <1 in their path,” 

llfi. The season of 1922-23 was a very favourable one 
characterised by a good monsoon and plenti- 
A jsj^^ciTixo-.Ti m fill winter rain. The 1922 monsoon was a 
goo'^ one, though as usual the rainfall was 
heavier in the south-east and the montane 
and snb-montane districts than in the central and we.stern 
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and the ''6 aie commodities for which, as the world progress- 
es, the demand mu&t be constant and inoi easing 1 cannot 
laj too much stress on the wonderful epporlunitj ii^Jbich the 
Punjab has of producing the special qualities of wheat and 
cotton required to meet this demand. Their suppl;y consti- 
tutes a formidable economic problem for man\ countries in 
the world, but the Punjab is placed in the favourable 
position of being able to meet its own needs and help to fill 
the gap in the world’s supply also It is not possible to o\ ei - 
estimate tho great importance of increased production for 
India, as we aie at present passing through a period where 
unfortunately reduction figures more prominenth than 
production If India produced more not onh would this 
increased production bring in its tram moie wealth and 
comfort for each individual producer, but indirectly more 
revenue would accrue to the State from railwav receipts 
from customs duties on imports purchased in the process of 
the expansion of wealth and m many other indirect w ays 
Those ill-omened twin stars retrenchment and taxation 
by which the Government in hard times is often forced to 
steer its course, might in such circumstances sink low on 
our horizon By retrenchment I mean not the economical 
working of the Government machine, but a forced retrac- 
tion in expenditure on beneficent activities 


117 “ Judged by these tests the labours of the Punjab 

Agricultural Department are of inestimable 
value, both to the Government and to the 
people of the Punjab, I envy the Ministers under the 
reformed Qowni&esit who have the beneficent aotivifcn^ of 
title Agricultural 3E^artimnt in their ifiiarge. There cab be 
no subj^t which offers so oongewial and fascanatin^ a field 
for the improvement of the condition of a province and its 
people Agricultural research is a most legitimate and 
worthy object for the benefactions of generous donors In 
injKhJF parte of the world scientific research of yanone kinds 
ye^ materially from trust funds estidilishedi by 
|ievapn|. India has inataneeiS of sud^ ges^sity in 
me InstitnteolSiciat^ at Bangalprn. As ‘ 
tnral research, X b^ay draw 

institution at wthamstod in 
it work lor agriculture hatib 

to the foandati^ ahd m n bBt n bano g of 
so targwy 
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daj to ^te private indiv iduah m the Timjab wJio will emulate 
tliL c\cUiple I have quoted, and help to btimulatt foi the 
l)^iie..L of their fellowJPunjabis advance ui the pteimei in- 
dustry of this province * 

11b I hav e been greatly jmpiebsed m India w ith the 
VI toi nairow held of aipiracioub vvhicli buundb 
^ the \ibion of the educated joungmen of 

'■ this great country Too many are prone not 

to look Dey Olid (»o\eriiuient seivice or the legal piotebbion as 
the only possible goal of their educational career In these 
vocatioub there is obviously room foi only a limited nuinbei , 
and the opportunities for an outstanding and successful 
tareei are dehnitely lestricted Yet around them lies a 
vast country full of natural resources and with a population 
as yet laigely deprived of the advantages of technical and 
scientific training In every direction theie are sources of 
wealth and production waiting to be explored, waiting to be 
approved and ready to yield their secrets to the magic touch 
of knowled^ In this field it appears to me that the stu- 
dents of this College can play a notable part They go 
forth from the College as pioneers of developments, of 
immense potential service to tiiemselves and their Province 
They can practise the improved methods of agriculture 
learnt here, and instruct by their example their neighboum 
who have not had the good fortune to participate in the 
technical education received by them Agricmtnre is a 
science, and in agriculture, as in other branches of human 
knowledge, no finite stage has yet been reached Denmark 
and other countries which have specialised in agricultural 
science have successfully demonstrated the vast and conti- 
nuous improvements m agriculture which ^ ^sfAad dt 
knowledge cea produce, and the great in wea^ 

W diffusioa of technical Mfm; {aSkjjlf 
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uiid tL< sc* are commodities for which, as the world progress- 
es, the ileniaud musst be constant and increasing. 1 cannot 
la> too much stress on the wonderful opportunity \\hich the 
Punjab has of producing the special qualities of wheat and 
cotton required to meet this demand. Their supph consti- 
tutes a formidable economic problem for many countries in 
the worhl, but the Punjab is placed in the favourable 
position of being able to meet its own needs and help to fill 
the gup in the w orld’s supply also. It is not possible lo < u er- 
estimale the great importance of increased production for 
India, as we are at present passing through a period where 
unfortunately reduction figures more prominently than 
product ion. * If India produced more, not only would this 
increased production bring in its train more wealth and 
comfort for each individual producer, but indirectly uu»re 
revenue would accrue to the State from railway receipt-^ 
from customs duties on imports purchased in the process of 
the expansion of wealth and in many other indirect ways. 
Those ill-omened twin stars, retrenchment and taxation, 
by which the Government in hard times is often forced to 
steer its course, might in such circumstances sink low on 
our horizon. By retrenchment I mean not the economical 
working of the Government machine, but a forced retrae- 
tion in expenditure rtn beneficent activities 

1 17. “ Judged by these tests the labours of the Punjab 

A(?Ke\tU\urai R. Agricultural Department are of inestimable 
value, both to the Government and to the 
people of the Punjab. I envy the Ministers under the 
reformed Government who have the beneficent activities of 
the A^icnltural Department in their charge. There can be 
no siibjwt which offers so congenial and fascinating a field 
for the imprf)voment of the condition of a province and its 
people. Agricultural research is a most legitimate and 
worthy object for the benefactions of generous donors In 
many parts of the world scientific research of various kinds 
benefits very materially from trust funds established by 
private per^ns. India has instances of such generosity in 
the Institute of Science at Bangalore. As regards agricul- 
tural research, I may dravr attention in particular to the 
great inistitutiou at Hothamsted in England, which ha« done 
Tnagnifieent work for agriculture both in England and other 
comitries, and to the foundation and maintenance of which 
private generosity has so largely contributed, I hope some 
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du} cO ^te pri\ ato mdh iduais in tiie I’unjab wLo vil' eu^uJate 
lIu -x.Mup^e I have quoted, aLu help tf stiuiulati fo: the 
t vv r*., ' t iheir fellow«iPuuJabis ad\ajDLe iii the i>feJ' ’ei in- 
Jub. A t i.‘ this province. * 

lie*. 'I have been greatly impi eased in xndiu .vicn uie 
ti . nuriuvv dclu oi‘ i..piraLioiia ’vvnieh brands 

<V* /''c ‘ vibioj* oi the euiiuued yoiiugmen oi 

this gi eat country. Too many*are prone not 
10 look xe; OxiC boveriinieiit service or the legiii profesaiou aa 
the onh po.''Sible goal of their educational career. In these 
voi atiojis there is obviously room for only a limited number, 
and the opportunities for an outstanding and successful 
career are definitely restricted. Yet around theiu lies a 
vast cou-iiry full of natural resources and with a population 
as \et largely deprived of the advantages of technical and 
scientific training. In every direction there are sources of 
wealth and production waiting to be explored, waiting to be 
approved and ready to yield their secrets to the magic touch 
of knov ledge. In this field it appears to me that the stu- 
dents of this College can play a notable part. They go 
forth from the College as pioneers of developments, of 
ininien''e potential service to themselves and their Province. 
They can practise the improved methods of agriculture 
leai nt here, and instruct by their example their neighbours 
who have not had the gocid fortune to participate in the 
technical education received by them. Agriculture is a 
science, and in agriculture, as in other branches of human 
knowledge, no finite stage has yet been reached. Denmark 
and other ( nni.tries which have specialised in agricultural 
science hav'e successfully demonstrated the vrnst and conti- 
nuous improv’ements in agriculture which the spread of 
knowledge can produce, and the great increase in wealth 
which the diffusion of technical methods never fails to 
achiev'e. Let me impress these facts on the students of the 
College, and congratulate them on the great opportunities 
which their education in tljo Lyallpur Agricultural College 
has placed in their path. ” , 

119. The season of 1922-23 was a very favourable one 
characterised by a good monsoon and plenti- 
A ffood a.<wio.>n in fill Winter rain. The 1922 monsoon was a 

though as usual the rainfall was 
heavier in the south-east and the montane 
and sub-montane districts than in the central and western 
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niiJ tue^e oie commodities for which, as the world progi ess- 
es, the clen\a3id mtist be coustaut ancl tnci easing. 1 cannot 
la\ too much stress on the wonderful opportunity which the 
Punjab huis of producing the special qualities of wheat and 
cotton rcMpiircd to meet this demand. Their supph consti- 
\ utes n formidable economic problem for many countries in 
the ATorld, but the Punjab is placed in the favourable 
position of being able to meet its own needs and help to till 
the gap in the world * s supph- al jsO . It is not pos&ible to oa ei - 
estimate the gi’eat importance of increased production for 
India, as we are at present passing through a period uhere 
unfortunately reduction figures more promiuently than 
production. If India produced more, not only would this 
increased production bring in its train more Avealth and 
comfort for each indiA-idual producer, but indirecth- more 
rcA-eiiue A\-ould accrue to the State from railAA'ay receipts, 
from customs duties on imports purchased in the process? of 
the expansion of wealth and in many other indirect AA-ays. 
Those ill-omened twin stars, retrenclunent and taxation, 
by which the Government in hard times is often forced to 
steer its course, might in such circumstances sink Ioav on 
our horizon. By retrenchment I mean not the economical 
working of the Government machine, but a forced retrar- 
tion in expenditure on beneficent activities 

1 17. " Judged by these tests the labours of the Punjab 

ARru-nitnwi Kt Agricultural Department arc of inestimable 
'***‘’' value, both to the Government and to tho 

people of the Punjab I envy the Ministers under the 
reformed Government who have the beneficent activ ities of 
th e Agr im iltural Department in their charge . There can be 
no subject which offers so congenial and fascinating a field 
for the improA-cment of tho condition of a province and its 
people. Agricultural research is a most legitimate and 
worthy object for the benefactions of generous donors In 
many parts of the world scientific research of various kinds 
benefits very materially from trust funds established by 
private persons. India has instances of such generositv in 
the Institute of Science at Bangalore, As regards agricul- 
tural research, I may draw attention in particular to the 
great institution atEothamsted in England, which has done 
■magnificent work for agriculture both in England and other 
countries, and to the foundation and maintenance of which 
privrt+e generosity has so largely contributed, T hope some 
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da} cO t>ce pri\ ato irdn idual'^ in tLe I’lmjab wnf» wii! eniuiaie 
d 1 p.e I ha’vu quoted, aiJ help t-, ■'amuLil^ fo^’ the 
i e ir.*. liieif fellovr*Punjabib atlvan* t in the pre.r'c. m- 
duhii} ( i. tins j)rovi nee. * 

lies. ■ I have been gi’eallj impiehsed in iiiuJa xtn tiie 
u I I nartow nelci of ^.^piran >ns. Wx^icli b .funds 

’'■* ‘'It*-' coULa ed yoimguien ot 
■ this great coimtr} . loo mam are prone not 
to k)OK Lej tmu e *o\ eriin.eut sei \ ice or the legal proies&ion ae> 
the oni\ possible goal of their educational career. In those 
vocations there is obviously room for oul\ a limited number, 
and the opportunities for an outstanding and .-uccesbful 
careei «»re delimtely restricted. Yet around them lies a 
vast coun»ry full of uatural resources and ^\ith a poiiulalion 
as \et largely deprited of the ad\antages of teolinical and 
bcientifit training. In eiery direction there are sources of 
wealth and production waiting to be explored, waiting to be 
approved and ready to yield their tecrets to the magic touch 
of kno^^ ledge In this field it appears to me that the stu- 
dents of this College can play a notable part. They go 
forth from the College as pioneers of developments, of 
immense potential sen ice to themselves and their Province. 
They can practibe the improved methods of agriculture 
learnt here, and instruct by their example their neighbours 
who have not had the good fortune to participate in the 
technical education received bjr them. Agriculture is a 
scienc*', and in agriculture, as in other branches of human 
knowledge, no finite stage has yet been reached. Denmark 
and other < cuntries which have specialised in agricultural 
science have successfully demonstrated the vast and conti- 
nuoub improvements m agriculture which the spread of 
knowledge can produce, and the great increase in wealth 
which the diffusion of technical metihiods never fails to 
achie'i'e. Let me impr^s these facts on the students of the 
College, and congratulate them on the great opportunities 
which their education in the Lyallpur Agricultural College 
has placed in their path. ” . 

119. The season of 1922-23 was a very favourable on© 
characterised by a good monsoon and plenti- 
A enoa won<wTi in fill winter rain. The 1922 monsoon was a 
ffifniStwrasS ^8 usual the rainfall was 

heavier in the south-east and the montane 
and sub-montane districts than in the central and western 
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tr^ts. July rainfall was below normal, but good rains fell 
in August and the first half of September throughout the 
Province, except in parts of the wegt, where as Usual the 
rainfall was very much Ifghter. Gales accompanied the 
rain and caused some damage to standing kharif crops, par- 
ticularly cotton. The monsoon ended about the 22nd Sep- 
tember, though some rain fell in the extreme north towards 
the close of the month. As compared with the average of 
previous .years the rainfall was considerably heavier in the 
southeast and sub-montane districts . The kharif acreage 
in the south-east, where the crops are mainly dependent on 
rainfall, was consequently much above the average. In His- 
saf the staple crop of covered nearly a million acres, 
or 161 per cent, of the normal. The September rains were 
followed by light showers in the first and second weeks of 
October which enabled godd ra&f sowings to be made . There 
was ho further rain till the seeOnd and third weeks Of Decem- 
ber, but the rain received was adequate for rabi sowiugsand 
the maturing of kharif crops. The rains after GhristinhS 
. 18^ were heayier tbmn usual, beginning on the 9:^ January 
and continuing till the middle of March and being especially 
heaty in February. They were particularly useful for the 
unirrigated rabi crops, though' the cloudy weather which 
accompanied them caused some damage to the wheat from 


rust. As usual some damage was caused in March by spora- 
dic hailstOrmsv The diy weather in April was favourable 
fox; harvesting operations, but unceasing rain in May did 
considerable; damage to straw and grain on the threshing 
floqi* in most districts. Canals ran well throughout the win- 

Ci^e, in 'Pebrnai^;^;*;|i% f ’Ci':':-'','; 'v"' : ' 

; The follcten^jSla^^eht wHI^ye a general i^ea 

: ' BeMh«.; impoit-. of the relative- uihportance ; of the various 

. feiice 'bf ‘ ■ - . ' - 
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It should foe remeiufoefed that while we haye afye^ 
knowledge of the aor^ge the estimafe.aa to 
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tiiiued in a simpler and cheaper form, which will enable all: 
the necessary information to be obtained without so much, 
expense. But the estimate of the vaiue of outturn gives 
approximately accurate information as to the relative 
values of the principal crops. The above statement shews 
that the wheat crop is the most important, being worth 
about Rs. 34 crores. The gram crop comes hext (the 
year being a very favourable" one for this crop) and is worth 
Ils. 11^ crores, The next important crops are cotton and 
sugarcane w:orth about Es. 7 crores each. The xalue of 
sugarcane is especially remarkable in view of the small area 
(only half a million acres) devoted to its cultivation. 

121 . The only way of getting at a good estimate of the; 

Sa!** ; of h^eviops years^^^ The total irrigated area 

' v' miliion- acres; in': the;, last:; 8:.;' 
years. Of this about half a million acres each.has been -put .. . 
under : wheat and fodder crops, re^^tiveiy,‘ and the.cfthi^^ 
million acreshas.been devoted to other crops.;/ The incimse , 
in the irrigated wheat acreage continued up to 1^0-21, hut 
;/ f sih^/then. the amount has remained staticmary,* thoiigh:- 
; the totaT irrigated area has continued to increase. Un-- 
■ certainty as to the prospects of the wheat export trade may 


dther vaulable crops, such as cotton ^^6^^ The ih- 

lerea^.in the irrigated acreage under fodder crops may be 
' ^tributed to the necessity for providing the extra fodder;; 

of the restriction of; tMir nafnr^-^azing grounds., for the ' 


;the exception of wheat, -stigarcaBie;'fodder cspops and cotton 













oaSog to file ave»g0 being miltiplied^y 10. ^ 

Oqly the irrigated portions of the ero^ aio m ven ' , , . ' ; , • ' 
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122, The accompanying graph shews clearly that liar- 
^ vest prices tended to rise to a maximum at 
* the end of th% war and the post-war years 

-of 1918-19 to 1920-21. Since then there has been a fall. 

The only exception to this is due to the recent failure of the 
American crop owing to the boll- weevil plague, which has 
-dealt to American cotton a blow from which it can with 
difficulty recover. As far as deductions can be made froimt 
this diagram it may be inferred that cotton will be the most 
profitable crop to grow in the future, as the world’s demand 
is likely to be maintained, and there should be no fear of 
the some time. Wheat and gram have 

Cfalleai heavily to very nearly pre-war prices. The export 
of wheat had entirely ceased'^ owing to the large Canadian ' 
crop anticipated this year. As the local market for stigar 

sugarcane should always prove remunerative 

■for those Who are prepared to work hard at it. Its price ; 
-still remains above pre-war level. The demand for oili ■ 
seeds abroad still continues and the price is also above priei „ 
war level. T oria should still, therefore, prove a profitable^ 


; 129. Thencreageund^ eottoh is slightly g^ter than 



of canal water was good, but the main factor .. 
an/ theyeottoni is 

is extraordinary how the total acreage hiider cotton varies >, 
with the price. Of the total area about two-thirds is upd^ " 
r , r d 0 si_ and one-third under ^American, cotton, ^in^: to ibi- ' ! 
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ceding \e<ir «ual the e\p(>rt*H being con&eqnentlj greatly 
diminished — 
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124. The \ariety of American cotton referred to above 
Riascm for imoi wRS denominated 4-¥ b\ the Punjab Agricnl- 
hMveJts oi AniCTu m tiiral Department to whom its introduction 


m 


4 ¥ tt iton ... 

and 1921 \\db due In 1919 the lint from 4-F was 

trash on large areas, and again to a less extent in 1920. 
In 1921 the troj) of Imt was again as bad as in 1919 This 
led many people to belio\e that these cottons had cross-ferti- 
lized and had permanently deteriorated The good quality 
of lint got from the 1922 crop of plants reared from seeds 
of these cottons, however, has shewn that that interpreta- 
tion of the case was imtenable Put very briefly, the cause 
was insufficient water for the needs of the plants during the 
flowering and fruiting seasons. This again was due very 
neatly to high prices of wheat and toria which induced 
farmers to prepare a larger area of land for these crops in 
September, October and early November than previously, 
thus leaving a diminished, supjply of irrigation water for 
American cottons during the time they were flowering and 
developing their fibre The trouble was of course most felt 
in the drier parts of the Province and den cottons being more 
drought-resistant than Americans were less harmed. Defds 
were also very seriously aftected however During the in- 
vestigation into the case, it was observed that even in the 
worst affected areas, there were plants yielding good Ameri- 
can fibre whore the crop had got plenty of water during the 
flowering and fruiting time, and were sheltered from desic- 
cating winds by wind breaks. It is a simple matter to 
provide wind breaks of arhar (Cajams indieus) or other 
suitable crops in the cotton fields, and the point to be noted 
is that good American lint can be grown in the Punjab in 
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anj jear provided the crop lecenes pioper attontiun. In 
this connection, it is of interest to know , lhat 4-F cotton, 
which made the grotvmg of staple cotton possible in the 
Pun'jab, has been selected be the hindh Cot»^on C’oniinittee as 
the basis of cotton w ork in Sindh 

123 But the Agiicultural Depaitmeiit is alwav s look- 
ing out for impimements Its method is 
2 bS-i Until m to obtain new lanoties not 1»\ breeding 
ilictythdu 1 K*" alone but mostly b\ selection The actual 
vaiieties found in the fields are classified 
and then compared wnth each other by being planted in 
parallel adjacent strips The new vai leti of American cot- 
ton denominated 285-F bids fair to oust 4-F from its place 
of pre-eminence It is earlier, more drought resistant, 
and a higher j lelder than 4-F Three plants of 285-F w ill 
occupy the space required bj two plants of 4-F. Owing to 
this and certain other peculiarities its good qualities have 
not yet been fully appreciated But :^amindan who know 
how to-grow it are making large profits out of the difierence 
in cash returns per acre between it and 4-F. Private firms 
are stocking seeds of it, and getting premiums for these 
from zamindan who have discovered its merits 

126 Where an adequate water-supply is not available 
Mixuj,» of Am«i- it is still more profitable to grow rfew' cot- 
tan cotton ton than American cotton, and the Depart- 
in to ginnoMcs ment still continues to supply selected desi 

seeds to those who require them It is clear therefore that 
desi and American cottons must both continue to be grown 
in the Punjab, and it is equally clear to those who are ac- 
quainted with cotton business in the Punjab that these 
cottons are not mixed to any great extent in the fields 
or by the grqwers, but are deliberately mixed in the 
ginneries, thereby causing economic loss to the growers 
whose cottons are not valued so high as they should 
be in the world’s markets, and further loss not only 
to the growers but also to the whole Province and to India* 
The seeds of the two varieti^ ar© becoming mixed and the 
crop is in consequence deteriorating Punjab- Amerioan cot- 
, ton has been more used in Europe during the last two years 
’ f-Vn formerly owing to the shortage of the American crop. 
This is no small gain in helping to stebilise the cultivation 
of cottons of better staple, but the whole future of the crop 
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is threatened Ly malpractices which are growing rapidly 
anu will increase if not promply dealt with.’ The core of 
the trouble is that no accurate test is«aade of the economic 
lalue of cottons until they reach the spuming mill, and 
therefore cottons are sold largely on reputation. Conse- 
quently spinners in self defence must give a relatively much 
lower price for future consignments than pure Puujab- 
American cotton is really worth. This loss must finally 
come out of the farmers’ pockets, and if the practice of mix- 
ing lb persisted in, it may go far to wreck American cotton 
growing in the Pun 3 ab. In order to o\ ercome this difhculty 
it is proposed to sell cotton on a certificate of quality. All 
the information required can be got from ordinary spinning 
mill machinery and simple laboratory tests. 

127, In wheat also the new variety denommated Punj- 

uii&athtattopy ab 8-A has been Selected, which gives an 
c ud.tj-ws o£ Tiiieat outturn of oyer two maunds greater than 
the previous selection of the Agricultural 
‘Department called Punjab 11. The question of wheat ex- 
port still, however, gives rise to difficulties. Although 
India is one of the first class wheat exporting countries in 
the world (exporting about f th of a million tons of wheat 
per annum) it exports its wheats under the conditions of a 
tenth rate country. The quality and therefore the final 
value of a consignment of Indian wheat e3q)orted to London 
is fixed in London and not in India as it ought to be. It 
diares this distinction with such backward countries as 
China and the Persian Gulf. In advanced countries like 
Australia and the United States of America the quality oi 
the wheat is fixed for both sellers and buyers in the country 
of origin. This eliminates one of the most uncertain 
factors of the sale of produce, and enables exporters to give 
the producer a higher price for his wheat with safety to 
themselves. At present the exporter has to keep a consider- 
able margin (about 1 per cent.) of the value of wheat in hand 
against the possibility of an adverse decision from London. 
This margin would not be necessary if the final decision as 
to the quality of the wheat were made in India. The money 
that would be saved thus to growers comes to many la kh s of 
rupees per annum (over 8 lakhs per annum wi^ wWt at 
3R^. 4 per maund). 

•Ehweh of i|to Vk» Fmident si fee Heetb)^ of fee Indian Central Oofem Com* 
nSttee lurid or Otn SejrtaoiiiMr 1938, reported in fee Indian Trade Journal. 
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128. It was to meet these pi*obleins that the grain ele- 
aiu L^aiipu' ''-’^tor at Lyallpur was constructed. In the 

Eiua-or. ^ }earJ922-28gLbout 30,000 maimds of wiieat 

was stored in the elevator, but otving to the fall in prices 
those who stored wheat must have lost monev . The elevator 
caimot, however, be expected to pay as a mere store-house 
It is fitted with a very .perfect grain-cleamng machinerj*, 
which remotes practically all the galls, which cause tfie 
earcoekle di ease in w'heat But the main use of the ele- 
vator must be in the export trade, a', one of a sjstem of ele- 
vators in the country. A single elevator iii the Ihiujab 
could never pay, but by shipping consignments of pr.>]>eil\ 
diessed and graded wheats from it to Loudon infoiination 
could be obtained as to what premium can be expected from 
elevator wheats, and this is an importaiit item when at- 
tempting to work out whether an ele^ator sxsieui will pay. 
Hand samples of elevator wheats were valued on the London 
market in 1921 at about annas 4 per maund higher than 
the best maudi wrheats (choice white Karachih But it is 
essential to have a series of commercial consignments of 
properly cleaned and graded wheats sent to London in order 
to obtain reliable information on tbe premium to be expect- 
ed. To get this information a scheme is under considera 
tion to export about 30,000 tons of first class colony wheats 
at the rate of about 2,500 tons per month, and in parc*els 
of about 500 to 1 000 tons at a time to minimise risks of loss 
through fluctuations in market price. 

129. ^ The experiments in threshing wheat by machin- 
wheu thwsiiing interrupted by the War, were resumed 

byaiftchmcrj. bv the Punjab Agricnltural Department at 
Lyallpur about three years ago, when two portable self- 
driven threshers were brought out from England The 
conclusion arrived at as the result of experienc*e with these 
machines is that, however satisfactory they may be when 
working under European conditions, they are unsuited to 
the dry climate of the Punjab where the straw of ripe grain 
will never be as tough as it is in England. Eor threshing 
operations in the Punjab it is held that the simpler and h98 
complicated the machine the better chance it has of being 
successfully ' used. Moreover, the Punjab de- 

mands that the machine selected should be able to turn out 
threshed straw in the form of hhusa* Experts who have 
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{studied the experiments declare that of all the machines 
tried the full-size steam-driven machine producing hhusa 
■still meets Punjab requirements betten than any othgr. 

130. As a sugarcane producing province, the Punjab 
1 . iju. f(i hi- ranks second in importance in India. The 
luuiu- area annually under this crop varies be- 
at u-i o .mr tween and 5 lakhs of acres. This re- 
prcs-ents some 18 per cent, of the total area under sugarcane 
in British India It is generally considered to be one of 
the best paying crops wdiich the average cultivator grows, 
and its area is only limited by the amount of water avail- 
able for irrigation. This at least holds good for canal and 
tvell -irrigated lands So far as water requirements are 

concerned, it makes greater demands than any other crop, 
requiring during its growth in districts of slight rainfall 
some 12 to 15 irrigations as against four for wheat and five 
or six for cotton In the canal colonies of the Punjab, the 
average cultivator puts one acre per square"' (of about 25 
a(res) of his land, under sugarcane. Prom this area he 
eventually gets about 30 maunds of gvr (crude, unrefined 
sugar) wiich is the form in which he usnally disposes of this 
crop. But with better \arieties of cane which contain a 
higher percentage of juice, yields of 80 to 90 maunds of gnr 
are being obtained. These varieties are just beginning to 
be taken up by the zamindar The fuel which he will re- 
quire to evaporate the cane juice will thus be proportionately 
greater than he at pre.sent needs with his local canes These 
higher yielding canes cannot, indeed, produce sufficient fuel 
for the evaporation of their own juice. Moreover the des- 
truction as fuel of the large mass of foliage provided by 
the crop is highly uneconomic, as these leaves contain a 
large jjart of the plant food which the crop has removed 
from the soil, and are therefore valuable as manure These 
difficulti«» are being met by the Agricultural Department, 
which has designed furnaces whose simplicity of design 
renders them suitable for use by the ordinary zamindar, 
by means of whidh both the fuel consmnption and the time 
expended in evaporation can be reduced by one haJf-t 

131 . These are only examples of the work which is done 
other aHwiiif. of th"? Agricultural Department, Apart 
A^triitwei from this new agricultural implements are 
®*'^**”^ being designed suited to the country. 

*Seol9ilSaS«>poitI.S38. ’ 

f KbwTjfci: Singh m the Agricvli>nral Jtutrnat of Xn^ia, Korember I9S8, 
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tWell boring to increase watcr-snjjply in exi-^ting ordinary 
wells is becoming -very popular, and the services of depart- 
mental^borers are in yery great demand. Proposals to put 
these o|>erations on a self-supporting basis are now on foot. 
iThe possibilities of subsidiar;^ industries, biieh as poultry, 
fruit growing and dairying are lieing inve.stigated. Im- 
proved varieties of potatoes introduced bv the Department 
in the f'imla Hills gave a profit of !!■=! 1 77 per acre over the 
local variety. These aie a few instances of the way in 
which the Agricultural Department is developing the pre- 
dominant industry’ of the Pro%ince 

132, The Co-operative Department no longer confines 
'lu c«-oi)priii,e itself to the provision of rural credit. J! 

Ueirntmenc .ind includes ill its investigations all the pro 
iJm-ji uononiKs. blems that arise from the application of eco- 
nomics to agriculture. In collaboration with the Stand- 
ing Board of Economic Enquiry (Rural Section) and the 
Agricultural and Veterinary Departments on the one hand 
and the actual cultivator on the other, it conducts investi- 
gations into all matters affecting the welfare of agricultu- 
rists It endeavours to arrive at general principles and to 
apply them in practice. A generous attribute to the work 
done was paid by the President of the Indian Economic 
Association, which held its annual conference in Lahore in 
January 1923, when he congratulated Mr. (^alvert* on hav- 
ing founded a school of Rural Economics in the Punjab. 

1 33. The object of the Co-operati\e Department is in- 

rcoiioniv theotv examine the Tshole economic strac- 

md CO oi^rativl ture of tlic Proviuce, to study the defects 
which retard economic progress, and to dis- 
cover the factors which contribute to the comparatively low 
standard of prosperity. The mere reduction of ind^ted- 
ness and the provision of cheap credit are not its objects, 
but its aim is the provision of sound, well controlled credit 
for productive purposes and tjbie replacement of un- 
productive debt by productive borrowing, Mr. Darl- 
ingt has conducted an enquiry into the rural debt of the 
Province and has arrived at the conclusion that it amounts 
to no loss than 56 crores, nearly all of which is imi>roductive 
-debt. Mr. Calvert* has pointed out that there is a great 
waste of female labour in the Province which is primarily 

*aegMlc»£« ^ 

t Wl c left tin Co<43!{iawti«« Uw TtiKWm*>Taz ia 1981 . 
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due to custom and prejudice. If there were in Westens 
countries a movement aiming at the exclusion of femalh 
labour from all except purely domestic tasks, that move- 
ment would endanger the whme economic f abric, and if sue- • 
cessful it would involve those countries in ruin. The fact 
that there are tribes in the Punjab whidh^^^^(^^^ allow their 
womenfolk even to work in the fields is; alone Suflhoiunfe^W^ 
explain their poverty. ISTo European country obuld ihain^- 
tain its existing standard of living without the assistance 
derived from female labour., He has also drawn attentioit 
to the disadvantage of a judiciarsj'stem under Which loahs 


Courts on a par with loans advanced for extravagances like 
litigation, drink and costly marriages. The Co-operatiye 
Hepartment is endeavouring to enable the indebted agricul^ 
itirist todbtajn relief through the IJsuriOus Eoans Act 
whi(^ has tipto now remained practically a dead letter . In 
-the case of Consolidation of Holdings.inve8tigation.has,.al- 




land d'^hefs in a cen- 




tr^l Punjab village has attracted the attention of econo- 
heists over all. India. 

, 184. These are only a few instances of the lines, on 
, Co-oi>^tbB , ima : which research proceeds. The co-opera- 
' Rdijeato; . V r / tiye literature of the world is ransacked in 

%h.lc3i applicable to the Punjab. Their practical 
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gu^ited to' the needs of agriculturists. Agriculturists are 
loth to send their children to a school, which •will transform: 
them fyosm healthy lads into luxurious &a6tts, but the grown- 
up too w®il the handicap which { ^ 

he ;sljffers ffpni iU^^ Adult education fqr a^icul- 

tufists wdh^ advantage of rempying the illiteracy 

■ Without rendering them scholars useless fOr wqrk in r^ 
field. Oh its own initiative the Co-Operative Department 
' has made a beginning in this matter, and the interest shown ; 
by the Educational Department should do much to facilitate 
the spread of the experiment 

Co-operation Was originaUy introduced into - ^ 
Co-opeiation a^id India in Order to provide capital for agri- 
3iinft. culture, but it soon became clear that what 

{ was wanted Was not to much capital as lessons in the to 
, use of it. There are few things more important for the 
economic welfare of the masses than, the encouragement , of \ , ' 

thrift and stUl f ew:er whrCh receive so little attention. Co-- , ■ , 
operative Societies now place the encduragemehf of tihrift V ' 
amongCt their objects and render valuable service by the- 
roUecticn of, small shares, by receiving deposits, and by 

’ is shown by the accompanying graph, which relates only . 
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organuecl .imongst i>ui uan'^, oi the tahsil or District Board 
stall 3tlembeiis aie on the increase and the monthly contri- 
hiitiou decided upon at the s^it is being raised With a 
little help from (tOi oriiment in making the deductions from 
the m<»ntlih pat as is done in the case of Provident Fund 
coiitribiitions, these societies should prove \er> popular 
moug niinji officials 

1 36 The following stateraenl w ill giv e a general idea 
it ifti oil of the \ ear’s working — 
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The last three years have been marked by many discour- 
aging features , the hnancial condition of the Province has 
served to present the allotment of funds sufficient to main- 
tain an adequate staft In the field, work has been seriously 
affected by the severe drought and fodder famine of 1920-21. 
This ended m good rains leading to a big demand for loans , 
but the succeeding cotton crop proved disappointing and 
when a good rahi was harvested the prohibition of export 
served to restrict buving by the big dealers Prices fell 
sharply and much of the gram was left unsold and almost 
unsaleable in the hands of the cultivators 'During the yea r 
1922-23 there was at one time promise of an excellent spring 
harvest, but untimely ram, rust, wide-spread hailstorms, 
and a further fall m prices combined to cause serious econo- 
mic trouble to the cultivating classes In 1922 many culti- 
vators held up their wheat jgartly in the hope of getting 
better prices, and partly because, m a falling market, there 
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Working Oa^tal, 

Comptwed of (1) deposits (2) shares ; (S) reserve and profits ; 
(4) loans from Central Banks, 

NorB,-~Stationary during the vrar j rapid inerease subsequently ; 

rate of inorease diminished last year ovfing to lack of 
funds for extendmg movement. 
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were few buj ers. In 1923 these Londition^ ere accentuat- 
ed and wheat was almost unsaleable as big dealers wo^d 
only buy for immediate re-sal^ and not for storage. Prices 
of food-grains fell to almost pre-War level but those of 
cloth and other necessaries of a cultivator's existence did 
not decline in proportion. 

137 Consequently except in a few outlying districts 
Measuies t iken attention was devoted rather to the improve- 
to m^et diffiouiti^s mcut aud consolidation of existing societies 

than to the starting of new ones. In licw of restricted 
Government support much of the junior inspecting staff 
is now paid by co-operators themselves through the I’unjab 
Co-operative Union, a body which represents all co-opera- 
tors of the Province. Owing to its enthusiasm for extension 
this body got heavily into debt, but restricted ac tii ities and 
a voluntary subscription, amounting to half a lakh, enabled 
it to balance its budget. An additional source of income 
was also obtained from the interest on balances at credit 
after the liquidation of societies which have been clo.sed. 

138. The Co-operativ e Department, this great agency 
Uovernmeac ail for tlio regeneration of the rural class, is 

carried on at a cost to Government of only 
' Rs. 4r\ lakhs a year, little more than half 
the amount spent on the development of industries {pnvn,, 
87). Agriculturists are indeed apt to compare their own 
self-help with the generous grants made for sanitary pur- 
poses, water-supply and other objects in urban areas, and 
inouire why the agriculturist alone is singled out for the 
policy of “no Govermnent aid ”. Government has, how- 
ever, made an advance of about Rs. 1 lakh to finance the 
Jhang Mortgage Bank, a tiny experiment in a branch of 
rural credit which has hardly yet been touched by Co-opera- 
tion in India The ordinary village society is only m a 
position to finance loans for ordinary agricultural opera- 
tions, which can be repaid within a year or two ; but for 
the repayment of the heavy mortgage debt of tbe Province, 
and the linancing of big schemes of a^i?«ltural expansio^ 
longer terra credits a!re required ; and it is dirocult to see 
how the money can be available without an advance 
Government similar to that which has been m^e m other 
countries where mortgage banks have been instituted. 

139, The financial position of the movementkcan be 

(!«»ged from the »coomp8ioyii.g state- 
*«a. Blent I — 
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Co-operntive Capital — (B.''. Inl'h^). 
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Thus the co-operative movement is backed by a total capital 
of nearly Rs^ 3 crores : 10 per cent, of this or Rs, 30 lakhs, 
is in fluid resources immediately available on demand ; half 
in cash and the other half in Government paper, on vs^hich a 
cash advance can alwaj’s be obtained from the Imperial 
Bank. These figures show what progress has been made 
towards placing the movement on a sound financial basis. 
The Central Banks are steadily gaining the confidence of 
the investing public. They are year by year becoming 
stronger by the building up of reserves, to which the new rule 
of limiting dividends to 10 per cent, should contribute. 
The courageous action of the Lahore Central Bank in 
writing off Rs. 23,000 from its assets owing to depreciation 
in the value of investments shews what care is taken that 
balance sheets shall accurately represent the financial posi- 
tion of these institutions > 

140, The increase in the capital of both village societies 
Proposed Piovin- (^entral Banks has brought a new prob- 
<d»i Bank. lem into existence. Some 800 societies now 

provide their own capital and some Central Banks have more 
money than is necessary for financing the societies of their 
districts. These surplus f imds are allotted by the Co-opera- 
tive Union to less prosperous Central Banks. The method 
is a clumsy one and it is to put it on a more systematic foot- 
ing than a Provincial Co-operative Bank has been proposed. 
By pooling their fluid resources in the Provincial Bank, 
Central Banks will be in a position to obtain more credit 
than at present. The Provincial Bank will also be in a 
position to deal directly with the headquarters of the Impe- 
rial Bank, into which it can pour its suiylus resources when 
they are not wanted, and from which it can draw in time* 
of need. By the issue of debentures it may be also in a 
position to finance long term credit and so to fulfil the func- 
tions of the Mortgage Bank which is so urgently required 
(^ara, 138). 
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141, The Ljallpur Co-operative Commission Sale 
Mar Shopb are attempting to solve a problem 
' ctmarr ^ hi ant ai vpliiali ig assuming world- wide importance, 
lit .(-IS Many of the difficulties they have had to 

face have been met with in other countries, and the main 
principles underlying their working are go\erned by tlie 
same fundamental economic laws os obtain elsewhere. ” The 
problem set for them to solve is that of marketing. The 
mam difficulty to be o^ crcome is one of financ e. Some form 
of financial arrangement is inevitable owing to the time 
between the delivery by the farmer and the recovery of the 
price by the retailer. But in Lyallpur the problem is still 
further complicated by the fact that many of the zamin- 
dars are heavily indebted. The debts incurred are almost 
entirely non-productive and are heaviest in the most pros- 
perous districts, in which money-lenders congregate as Sies 
over jam. But the debt is the result and not the cause of 
prosperity. The indebtedness of the small-holder to the 
village money-lender is being steadily removed by the local 
village co-operative society. But the experience of the 
Commission Shops is disclosing that indebtedness is not ccm- 
fined to the small-holder. Big land-owners, with every out- 
ward sign of prosperity, are often heavily indebted to the 
ahrtis (commission agents) of the mandi (marlcets), who 
spare no pains to entangle them into permanent indebted- 
ness. This indebtedness is generally imsuspected by the 
■outside world, but its existence would explain the neglect 
of many of the larger zamindars to assist the co-operative 
movement. A debtor is the slave of his creditor, he is no 
longer a free man. 

142. An important result of his indebtedness was the 
control by the ahrti of the crop supply. 

Ad^nceon^tata. The Wg landholders, who borrowed from 
him direct, were compelled to bring their crops to him aiter 
harvesting. The small-holders, who dealt with the local 
moneylender, brought their crops to the latter, and he for- 
warded them on to the ahrti on whom he also was dependent. 
The value of the crops harvested was credited to the zamin- 
«dars at the price then prevailing, a jprice which was 
necessarily low owing to all the produce being thrown on the 
market at the same time. Once the produce had all come in 
the price rose, and the ahrti reaped a rich reward. It was, 
therefore, discovered that it was useless to tackle many of 
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tile liner and more interesting problems of marketing until 
this elementary, though formidable, difficulty had been re- 
iao\ efl. The question was handled by the local Co-operative 
Inspectors and the Lyallpur Central Co-operative Bank with 
characteristic courage and resource. One of the zamindars’ 
chief difficulties lay in the necessity for immediate sale of 
their produce at artificially low prices. This was met by 
the Commission Shops arranging to advance 75 per cent, of 
its V alue on all gram brought in whether sold or not. When 
the zamindar wished to store, the shop made arrangements 
for his doing so. Such advances were fully secured by the 
produce held, and the Central Bank could safely make ad- 
vances to the Commission Shops on the grain held by them 
for the zamindars. The success of tliese institutions may be 
judged from the fact that while sales totalled Es. 4 lakhs 
in 1921-22, in 1922-23 they amounted to no less than Es, 29^ 
lakhs. 

143. Co-operative sale is, therefore, the necessary cul- 
Cj oiJt-iAim saiL : miuation of co-operative credit. To repav 
the cuimmatKBi ut his loans to the village credit society the 
M. 1 KM ui c» . zamindar must sell his produce, and, with- 
out co-operative sale, he is compelled to resort to the only 
alternative, a broker, who is also a moneylender. Thus the 
village society does not completely relieve its clients. Of 
great, though less importance, is the financial simplicity 
introduced by the shops which can relieve the village societies 
■ of half their work and responsibility. It is therefore hardly 
too muesh to say that while the village credit society is the 
base, the sale shop is the superstructure of the co-operative 
edifice. 

1 44. The movement for the consolidation of fragmented 
holdings* is gaining strength and popula- 
Grenerally speaking, propaganda 
work has been confined to the Central Punj- 
ab, where fragmentation has become a serious evil, parti- 
cularly in the Jullundur District. There are, however, a 
few scattered cases of consolidation elsewhere. The chief 
progress has, however, been made in the central districts of 
Gurdaspur, Hoshiarpur and Jullundur. In Gurdasput 
seven new societies were rei^stered during the year 1922-28 ; 
in these, 468 acres comprising 556 blocks have been consoli- 
dated into 96 blocks, the average area per block has thus 


•See 1821-22 Report T. 23S foil. 
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increased from SI acres to 4 hi acres. ISome interesting, 
results may be mentioned : in one village, consolidated last 
year, l^e rent of the, area treated is reported to have riben 
from Ks. 500 to Rs. 1,000. In two other village.^ rents on 
the consolidated areas are said to have risen 25 per cent. 
Eight new wells have been sunk in three \ illages ; m one, H2 
acres of old waste has come under cultivation as a result of 
re-adjustment ; in another a long boundary dispute between 
Sikhs and Mussalmans has been settled by so consolidating 
the land as to gi\e each party a separate parcel. In a village 
in the Jullundur district one owner who previously had his 
land in 200 different placet), has now consolidated it into 
one block. It is only when the details are examined that 
the immense burden imposed upon these small cultivators 
by fragmentation is realised. The task of trying to admi- 
nister an agricultural holding scattered in e\en 40 different 
places must be beyond the limit of efficient accomplishment. 
In the Jullundur District 47 new wells have been sunk in 
the consolidated area : the Central Banlv, Jullundur, and 
Madar Credit Union have sanctioned a proposal to lend 
money for these wells at a reduced rate of interest, and 
already about Rs. 20,000 have been advanced. It is claimed 
that as a result of repartition, 1,760 acres of waste has been 
brought under cultivation ; this was previously in tiny scat- 
tered plots unsuitable for ploughing. Another gain is tliat 
by re-adJustment an owner’s land can be collected roimd hw 
weU, so that the actual area irrigated is increased. Wher- 
ever possible, access has been given to w'ells and fields by 
pathways, so as to avoid quarrels. To prevent unnecessary 
delay in mutation of repartition, revenue officers have been 
directed to give immediate attention to mutations embodying 
schemes of consolidation. A more serious difficulty arises 
from the law of .succession to occupancy rights embodied 
in section 69 of the Tenancy Act : the proviso to clause (c) 
requires that in order to succeed in the case dealt with it 
must be proved that the common ancestor occupied the land. 
Obviously, a break of occupancy due to consolidation would 
deprive male collateral relatives, descended from the cta»- 
moE ancestor, of the succession. Legislation will probably 
be needed to remove this obstacle. 

145. Valuable information as to the condition of 
Punjab cattle was obtained from the cattle 
census held in February 1923. The nrao- 
' ti(>B of holding a quinquennial cattle eenstie 
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had prevailed in the Punjab since 1898, but scientific interest 

, _ 


tute of Agriculture at Rome in 1913. Attention was drawn 
to the value of a standardised classification and this led the 
Government of India to formulate the principles under 
;which an all-India cattle census could be undertaken every 
five years. It was intended that the various provincial cen- 


Previous Punjab censuses had been held in 1904, 1909, 1914, 
but the next one did not take place till 1920. The circum- 
stances of that year were, however, exceptional. A series 
of bad seasons," combined with large exports for military 
purposes, had led to a considerable reduction in numbers. It 
was thought desirable to repeat the census when more 
nornaal conditions had supervened, and accordingly the 
present c^sus was held in February 1923 . 

. .. 148. Except in tlie case of large towns, w^here special 
, .Etttaneratwa . arrangements were made by .Uepnty. Ccahr 
Hiissioners, the census Was carried put by 
aaA'; patwans* under the supervision of the 

superior Eand ReVehue staff. This agency is well fitted for 


a cpnaplicated matter, and the meticulons accuracy of a 
human population census cannot be expected^ But for the 
.'pUipose for which the census vs^as intended, the investi- 
eaticHtt , of the broad statistical tendencies of the cattle 
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Tie figures do not j ustify any pessimism as to tie numbers : 
of tie cattle population^ Tie increase between 1904 and 
1914 coincides with tile increased demand for milkiiig and 
plough cattle created by tie development of the Canal 
Colonies^ Tie check in 1920 was, as has been already 
Bxplained 145), due to exceptional causes, and the last 
census indicates a rally. The increased demand for milk 
has led to a steady increase in tie number of eOw-buSalpes, 

3,n increase which continued even during the unfavourable 
census of 1920, The diminution in the number of bullocks 
in 1920 was almost negligible, and 1923 has brought them 
;^ell up to near the 1914 maximum. The diniinutioh in the 
number of cows might appear more serious, but as wili^t be 
shewn there is no reason to suppose that the nunibers are in- 
adequate for breeding bullocks for the plough. Their value 
as milk producers is at present only secondary,, and the 
increasein the number of cow^buff aloes would seem to secure V. 

the milk supply. There would be no cause for alarm as to ' ' 

the quantity of cattle , if itcOuld be assumed that the quality t 

Was Up to the standard required. 


, , ,il4B. Bnt this is a large assumption, The gradual. : 
ifesirabiiity of ^dvance of canal irrigation into the gracing-; 

grounds of the best breeding stocks 5 ithe; , 
quality. draining away of the best cows and cow- . , ^ 

btiiflaioes.to provide milk for the towns, while inferic>r ani-: ■ . 
mals, are left to carry on the breed 5 - the. existence of large , ^ 

^^■^ail^e:.fQddOT^;:';;.tlm;fadt/fl#J:ca^ 

'mirer -abtuaihjfc^dnii^ii^ 
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14:9.; The main object of Punjab cattle breeding is the 
Pnajab cattle atui plough bullock, and if numbers alone were 
piot^is. considered there iwohld be little to fear. 

The average sown area for the last ten years is 24, million 
acres, and it is necessary that the number of bullocks (and 
male buffaloes) should be maintained at the q^uahtity-neces- 
sary to plough this. The average area is taken rather than 
the* area sown in particular years as the number of plough 
cattle must be maintained up to the average standard. 

; iDlearly were the number of bullocks reduced proportionately 
to the sown area in a bad season there would be insufficient 
for the next year’s ploiighing. The following figures illus,- 
trate the position :— 



ihrj^r. th^h. goats. 1 Bnllib^' and inale buffaloes are also 
iised' for, transport: purpokjs,-;k^ '8 million carts in 

" ' 
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rather than to bi’eed them at home. As grazing grounds 
get more restricted with the extension of canal irrigatioh, 
it is more and more fbund profitable to keep cpw-bufialoes, 
which are better stall feeders than cows, for milk, and tP 
abandon the lise of the cow which is then mainly used for 
bullock breeding. The resultant tendency to specialization 
in breeding obviously throws an increasing strain on the good 
breeding grounds to maintain an increased supply, at a timte 
when the size of even these specialized areas is being dimi- 
nished. ■ 


, 1^^^ At an annual cost of 14 lakhs, of which 8 lakhs 
TlKi Veterii^iy are provided by the Province and 6 lakhs by 
Eej^rti^nt. Haria- Joeal bodies, the VeterinMy Department is 
tie-breediag Sciie- taefclmg thcso problems With courage and 
success. Under a scheme to maintain abid 
improve the valuable Hariana and Dhanhi breeds of cattle 
government will give grants for selected bulls, on condition 
that the District Boards of the districts to which they are 
sent grant an equal amount. This scheme is the hrst serious 
effort towards the development of the Hariana tract as a 
cattle breeding centre ; and as a business proposition should 
' commefid itself to the attention of Government. The new 
. irfigatioh Works now in course of (onstruetion will increase 
considerably, the area of cultivable l^d in the Province for 
^ wW plough bullocks will bejrequired in large numbers. 

Hariana cattle breeding tracts to meet the requirements of 


majority of the present irrigated, districts are not J8y any 
means self-supporting as; regards the plough, hifdo^sv^'^ 
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aje also being taken to restore the valuable milk producing 
breed of the Montgomery District by leasing Government 
land to grantees on cattle breeding terms. "When the scheme 
has made some progress it should be possible to organise a 
big millc supply out of this area. Other herds are also being 
brought under the milk t^t, and it is hoped that with jJrpper 
care the Hissar breed inay improve in the matter of thilk 
jield without any danger of reducing the value of the pro- 
^ny as plough animals, Pedigree herds of the Hissar 
br^ are being maintained in the Government Cattle Farm, 
Hissar, and on the three Hissar cattle grants in the Lower 
Bari Doab Canal Colony. Their main function is to pro- 
vide pedigree bulls for distribution in thC districts for 
breeding purposes. Two hundred and fifty-six bulls have 
been supplied this year at conclusion rates to the districts. 

153. The Hissar breed is being developed by the Hissar 
-ri.» Cattle Farm whose maim function is to pro- 

&T ^ ; vide high d^s bulls, bf tfiia brOed to the 

.. 



important breed of cattle. The farm also supplies a few, 

. Montgomery bulls to District Boards ; its surplus heifers to . , 
cattle-breeding societies, private breeders and Indiahy }; ; 
^States ; donkey staJHo to District Boards for breeding 
purposes ; meriuo rams for tbe improvement of sheep breed-, 
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remote to render the expenditure of energy in this direction 
inadvisable. Most authorities hold that the cow is a more 
profitable dual-purpose animal for oflB.cial endeavour. 
Moreover, the populanty of th§ cow-bufialo alone will secure 
that buffalo breeding is hot neglected. Actually the present 
tendency seems to be towards the cow-buffalo for milk, ^ to- 
gether with bullocks of the weil-Imown breeds for ploughing, 
male buffoloes being used as a stop-gap. Religious feelings 
are not aroused so strongly by the buffalo as by the ox, and 
consequently male buffaloes can be easier made away with 
than steers. Selective breeding of buffaloes is therefore 
easier for religious zamindars, who can keep the best stock 
for breeding purposes, and eliminate the rest. For all these 
reasons there seems no such reason to anticipate deteriora- 
tion in the breed of buffaloes; 

155. The popularity of the cow-buffalo is greatest in the 
canal colonies, and to a less degree in all ; 
CQW-buffalo as a districts where grazing is limited, and the 
iiriiiv prodaofer. Value of the land for Other purposes is so 
great as to render its allocation to fodder purpose impro- 
fitable. It stands the stall-feeding, which is unavoidable 
■ in highly puitiyated areas, better than the cow, , The ratio 
of milk produced to fodder consumed is considerably greater 
. thdn that of the cow. The milk is moreover richer 
and therefore will stand adulteration better, a quality which 
unfortunately gives it a, better sale value. As a nulk p^ 
.ducer only, therefore, the cow-buffalo. is a better commercial 
; proposition than the cow." ‘ . 

156. On the whole the rural milk supply is fairly satis- 
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selected which will give the maximuin. milk for a giyen 
ainomit of fodder. In India the cow is generally given the 
minimum quantity of fodder, which will enable it to give a 
minimum quantity of milk. * * / * 


The rural milk supply is nevertheless fairly satis- 
. ■ Preseiit 'sysfcem-of- factory;. But the very prosperity of the 

whm niisk s^ippiy. agricultural classes is making it morO & 
more difficult for an adequate supply to be provided 
for the towns. For these the present system is that 
provided by gwalas. They maintain their herds within the 
town precincts, where they purchase fodder for their main- 
tenance, or drive them to the nearest grazing-grounds often 
causing damage to the land through which they pass. They 
are generally in debt to the local hania, and consequently are 
not in a position to feed their cattle well. They have just 
asQ^gh to keep themselves and the cattle alive, and the JaUt'a 
appropriates the rest. The advantage of good finance is 
apparent from the change produced in the milk production 
of. the gwc^ ,bf Lyallpur after forming themselves, into h 
. (jO-pperativeSociety. Their qa|tle were better fed, and‘ the 
‘ ' qualify smd outturnof milk were improved. No scheme for 
'.M will be adequate which does not take. , 

account of the financial aspect. 


. 158, The present methods are, however,, fairly. satisT : : .: 

, , maadyaatages of factory in relatively small towns likeLyall- .v 

■■large:;: ■:eitieS>'5iijfe^^ 

■ ■ ^Amritsar, the system breaks down completely. By keeping ' , - 
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milk is acquired by tbe richer inhabitants, leafing 
children of the poor to starve without a necessary article of 
diet. Owing to the insanitary conditions at least 25 per 
cent, o# the cows in tSie city only give enough milk to rear 
their calf, and another 30 per cent, will only give 1 to 1;| 
seers a da,y besides rearing their calf . 

159. This kind of system was once in force in England, 
.Traiiapuit oi'gam- - but disappeared as the result of efiectiYe 
^atipnntoessaiy. arrangements for the transport of milk, 
The high price of milk in cities shews that there is a large , 
demand for milk, primarily for quantity, and only seconda- 
rily, for quality. Not infrequently milk will be selling at 
3^ seers in the city, when a few miles outside it vrill fetch 
from 8 to even 12 seers only. Organization of trahspof^^^ 
-will alone solve this problem, and there is ample margin 
between the cost in the districts vuthin transportable dis- 
tance and the cost in the city to cover the cost of organized 
transport. There is no reason why milk from the fodder 
areas should not be pasteurised and sent into the big cities ;^,, ’ 
by refrigerating vans in the ‘ milk train,’ or by refrigerat- 
. ing motor vans on the road. It is all a matter of brganizar 
tion, whidi offer ample opportunity to the energy and 
capacit 3 l' of the great reformed municipalities. It should 
also proTdde the jsfl valuable, side industty ^ ; 

a supplement to, crop-growing. One of the weak points of 
jndi^, as oompared with European, agriculture is the lack 
of side industries to fin up the time of, the agricul- 

•turist. _ ' ‘ t- '[ ' ' ’ ' • 

, ' i60. . Cattle owners are, however, often indebted, and :; 

tend to regard their stock rather as security 
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to the sfxial pieslige which has, since the eighteentJi een- 
tur^ , cUtached to tlie po^isession of prize auimalb, and ad- 
vance ilciig thebC lines might piovide an interesting occu- 
pation xcr the laigc IcuUd-owaiers of fcuitable areas. the 
Punjah 

1 i tPe quc^tioii of bi ceding laigeJ^^ leso^i e i - 

. ->3 P lx to one of fodder The old grazing 
aie^s are largely di&apj)earing as the re- 
suL ci ’e '^tension of cu]li\ation, mainlx due t( cn ’’ 
iirigartu, bill also notueible m vell-irrigated, oi e e 
6/7’ o i LJciccS The following fignres rre '-nggo'^im -- 
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On the vholc the bituation appears bettor than that 
of the United Provinces, though much of the culturable 
area of the Punjab is only of grazing value after rains 
But in congested distiids like Jullundur the fodder ques- 
tion is already acute a fact which appears only too clearly 
when the figuies are compared with those of Ei^land, and 
the quality of English grazing is compared with that ot 
such districts on the aveiage all the year round. It is only 
by the encouragement of fodder crops that the eftects of the 
continual restriction of grazing can be combated The real 
problem aris^ in May and June when all grazing-grounds 
dry up. It has been suggested that the situation at-^that 
time mi^t be eased by blowing canal water for fodder 
exqps at that time at nominal rates, that being the time 
ipaKi ft is least wanted for commercial crops The intro- 
®tWi»ctn of muenlage might tdso do muoh.to itelieve the situa- 
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A LT£r»i \ Ul\ 

IW The i c ' -^ic: jc «i»...lh a£?tr.nauecl thi^- » 
It h i I ill* lar^c liiuiibci''. ol cattle 

rt ’ •» ciii lc(iki cjji^t-’mejv i( u*> 

• iheii>wa’ cKl.’'iu, iilcigaei inuk 

prudiicfci® or biee^leis Ai Id’ui^ '> x a*ei.’ sOoitsigc in - 
less- liicU int'^iven^H tl it o^in.* tr a* to '.niiitc iiliiih 
hi*- ^ L i >' . I C ) I I Kit (lU- to 

^ w <. , I 3i]’c or piou^i 

■^0 1 I r o 1 ' ( 1 'i C t' i * tend 

t. ’ aJiA t ■’it *'i'< lur tOe 

pu*.ju*-c- tl mar A] t jl< t u' < i Ue npn ha no "Ui- 
mp blit the prothicoi’i a * I o su^ne iil'ii the;^ no 
longer pav then i a^ iT*,>v biitli oiiaiuh an < nioial 
paeti-'. ’ nongli an ni pio li e s ti-,a and oi ner retains 
It foi ii«> pOLential \ai ip nhiii it aiJi\e‘- ,it iii.nuiiU. The 
cobt ( f maiiitpi ancf* * uiin^ I’lis ptin d to Iw' added to 
the co't of mamtt nance durtug d" pn \\ icUi life in an\ 
calculation of the eiiiieiui ol the animal Later in life 
it again grodualh becoma'- unpioducine, and uulp^b dn- 
po=et 'f the cobt of iiuin p^. I'ce mn^t al^o be debited to 
tiip I ui ’ ’c t 1 1 »' 21 > ' tniit iai ^eb 

Hindu 1 ut the zaniiiidcd'- uc slire u » onaUciui'.ib and 
rapndi di'pose of u<*(k it bto o the d .nnumdai' 
ga<fnis of Pampat, Sonepat or Iic>htak “ abLing no cjue«i- 
tions for conscience sake *’ We thus have tlie combina- 
tion of a flomishing hide trade \\ith the best breed of cattle 
in the Punpab As long as the unfit art* elimmatpd there 
IS no stcular obj^'ction to the slaughter-hoiise It is cmlv 
when I'le hpvf ainr»ds are «o disposed of ll t ihe ceono- 
niist 1 is an» reason to complain 

Itil At a cost ol 13 lakh' the Pun]ab Yetei inary Col- 
lege can educate 50 students a year Ow- 
iiiaiHi » iUi mg to th® fact that a large number of Ve- 
termari Assistants are out of employment ois mg to demo- 
bilisation and retrenchment appointments are not avail- 
able for such a large number of graduates Economy could 
be effected if other provinces in India would send their 
students for training to the Puniab Veterinary College 
rather than equip Veterinary Colleges of their own Thesce 
is no objection to this on the scolre of differences in Wal 
conditions, as might be urged in the case of an Agricul- 
tural College, nor does tlie i^ium of instruction stand 
in the way, as the course is given in Englii^. The course 
estends over four years and is more comprehensive than. 
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tlie covirse® given at the other Veterinary Colleges in India 
and conforms more to modern requirements. It is there- 
fore particularly suitable for candidates from the whoie df: 
India who aspire to higher* appointments. It already 
supplies the requirements of northern India, and students 
have come this year from as far as Mysore, In view of 
these facts the suggested Veterinary Colleges for the 
United Provinces and Behar would be superfluous. « Ih the 
absence of a special stafi for the purpose there is little 
tiine for research though some interesting enquiries have! 
been made on special points. About 33 per cent, of the 
dogs bitten by a mad dog develop rabies. Experiments in" 
the college hospital shew that the proportion is reduced 
to 2’ 3 per cent, if anti-rabic treatment is undergone. 
Though this figure must be slightly modified owing to the 
fact that some of the dogs may not have been really bitteh 
by mad dogs there is nevertheless no reason to doubt that 
the treatmettt is efficacious. 


164. Camels suffer exteusively from suri'a, a disiea^h’. 


Work' of the Cav : 


which is caused by a t^'^amsdme\ — k 

hatm. ' camel’s blood,, and is carried from one 

camel to another mainly by blood-sucking gad-flies (?«&«- 
• hi^ae). /Previously the disease was considered incurable, 

: but the investigations of Captain Cross, the Camel, Spe<r 

cialist, into the life history of the parasite, ha^e throvrn 
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, . ■ ■ Tho 'Fhaeriss Be- 
.-paitracat nvi.d fi.- 
naaei'a,] Kjtniigeilev. ■ 


W 

tibns in edimection with warble hies and has been able to 
identify the fly causing warbles in cattle and goats in the 
Punjab. His bulletin “ The Bpt fiies of the Punjab ’ ’ con- 
tains f^aiuable advice to fanilers anxious to deal with these 
pests. - An infinity of work still remains to be done, hut xm- 
fortunately Air. Cross is retiring and it vviil be difficult to 
■ replace him', ’ : . ■ ; ' ^ ■ 

165 . It was inevitable that in a year of extreme finan- 
cial stringency, such as 1922-23, a stogh- 
taking of all spending departments should 
be mffiie. Three times during the year did 
the fate of the of Fisheries hang in the bal-; 

the summer of 1922 before a Select Committee : 
of the Legislative Council, in the following autnnin and 
winter before the Eetrenchment Committee, and in 
spring of 1923 before the Budget Meeting of the Legisia- 
tive Council. The Fisheries Department has indeed snr- 
% v^^ but only bn probation, and the test is that it should . 

gradually reduce the excess of its expenditure over its fe- - 
venue until it succeeds in becoming self -supporting j,thb'>;v;h, 
process to be completed in a period of six years. It is still ■ ^ 
difficult tb ascertain the exact financial position of the Be- , 
partmeht. But given sufficient staff to enforce the rules 
’ and to secure a proper . conservation of fish it is ai^alile 
'that bigger, returns, would probably be obtained by the Ber. 



f e^urces bf , the Prbyinbe yvotild be iiiealcuiable. A‘ begin-. . 
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uuuget (.vii'Judte -ur *.Le year, in the spring of 1923 a cer- 
tain .11 Hi t ot Ire-V"y ivas niaae up ; but the results are 
r iii<ip tii tli3 number oi licenses taken out 
uiicf in Jie .''v-ibo ici mcomo. The failure to introduce 
CO- ipdLtiUi e rie.Locis an ong che hsnermen is ascribed to the 
a iciv r'i i • r rat ijis cm rerehip of backwawers in which 
i K •'v « ^ t i •'I iag ct the Province is done. The right of 
li ’-L c.’ c-_ tc u«vi Ail tiidse 1 aters was challenged by the 

. , t- ..le tio c] premised to be serious, but im- 

I'lou .(Te 1 ,7cre n tried by tactful handling on the 

X-.r I of t. w oc.ll departmental oldeials. It may be hoped 
. 1 't b 1 'e t ledit and Mippliei i ieties will now be started 
enn iLv ‘■no movenjenl -va ill sjii e id The well being of the 

TK e 1 IS cue of. the nio>l impuvL.int ohiects of the Depart- 
ni ‘ t , iX ”0 a m is to secni'^ their willing assistance in the 
M'oikjag of the '-ystem of fish conservation which is as much 
to t''''c hmefit of tbo Qshumeu Iheu'^clves as to that of the 
con r ’unit'' at large 

167. The Lahore Zoological Gardens were previously 
Th. j »ti .i z. only a semi-official institution adniinister- 
3o»i n (t ed iiy a Committee under the presidency of 

the Deputy Commi'-’sioner, Lahore, and supported partly 
by Co eriutunt ennnlvtions and partly by subscriptions 
from local bodies and juhale individuals. Great efforts 
had been made to collect snKcriptions and the Gardens had 
been considerably improved. But the accommodation for 
the animals was unsnilable and the position was imsatis- 
faclory as the limits of public generositv in tbo Province 
appeareil to have been reached- At this point Government 
stepped in and took over the coneem in January 1922, and 
a grant of Tls. 22,000 gross was provided for the year 
1922-23 the ]..ahore District and Municipal contribution 
of Es 5 000 being talon into account in the general reve- 
nue estimatos. The erving need of the Gardens is the con- 
stmetion of better houses for the animals, but under the 
system of provinoialisalion of finances an appeal cannot 
be made to the public, since all income is credited to Gov- 
ernment, while the latter is itself unable to provide funds 
A proposal is therefore under consideration to reorganize 
the svstem of budgetting so as to enable the Committee of 
the Gardens to make use of whatever subscriptions and 
contributions they may be able to collect in addition to the 
Gc^vemment grants. The ‘ Zoo ’ like the Museum is a 
great isSsort oi the rustic visitor to Lahore, and its popu- 
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larity oontimies to be Jccd, The Duck pontl ^miL its 
loquacious tenants is one cf it^ most popular leaturo'. . nd 
the difficult problem ot its wjl» r-sjujjplv lias at last been 
solved. Another long-felt uanl as supplied ii. the gene- 
rous gift of an otter pond I ■*' Colcnel IMrlik J^ir U^nar 
Hayat Khan. The ji.io..ikei Hoa=e require- rebuilding and 
enlargenionu ; but i< i-j Lopotl that uii«lor the ne^r reoinie 
it -wiU Le ] o^slblc ! <_Iore !o .c i<‘ fird moiiev to remedy what 
is admittedly thevvei k p^xPe ox rhe institution. 



CHAPTER ! X. 


Vi."! JD‘ < ii jy j LI'S " ''tbutio: " 

^0 1 L - Cal t aulJ at.S> K eo c!_aC;- 

^ i-Aae L ^ Li i SiCOid De text ■);y aii\ 

t t. Si ^^e,i 3 Oi ^ ai^.T tiOoi ’ \ liich I's haiidica jjped 
liiatin iu > aving to aeei rapita-*! evpea- 
( 1 ^ le <> c » I le^ejtK^ . I-, *so sujle in_j fiu^i che a ^ei- 
] o L - V .1 \lf < M.ut len Ta I ’ eiii^w » iiect- 

»* ^ ^ IK eas.’i II a i» < ) ^ ac vi 'i’ i > de’’ 

*o e iliUi'' 3ai ^ Je I I 1& llifjli "•jj#»ed f lo 

dr i <Cv ilcd \\ni c doj[>lcted exeuiti'se stafl inputs olv 
c a- ’ Lci, leciiit cO s tac i’s iiis la ciexit control and 
• oPb * c\ce‘5a\e Cv jc idituie cori’iinea witJ* ]o‘S of 
btCii i Mdh I ndd 0(1 ucounte. The muhme, m a 
\TP’ ’ rt of co’v oj T" anal operations aHo sot into 
mo IS II h s I'll or tb adirini'suotuo officens of the 
Dejt» iiiovnL ti,\o jears oi ‘’olid \\oik to oet a semblance of 
discipline efficient and older back into lumbering activi- 
ties vhile it will take some \e.iTs more to bring costs of 
prodiiction dcwm to the level of the costs of livinq, now 
pre’' The short tiode boom i hicli followed the War 

-.s, £,’-‘cesded bv the pie-'Oit i eiiol ol dep’e-.non which 
neoessiiated p or^J d < i f ’ u’f, prooramme as 

quicklr and e\.lensi\elv as -^los consistent with safety in 
view of the heirv imcovoied pdvnnoes 'vith Forest con- 
tractors and the bige storks of perishable sawn timber in 
the forests In viev? of the steps which have been taken the 
Department can now look forward to sure, though neces- 
saiily small, profits for the present and will be ready to 
expand its activities as soon as trade conditions improve 

169 The financial year has proved the leanest on 
,r, n P record The trading account shews a 

ct^“ao^**‘TViiae gloss profit of Rs 1 94 lakhs Deducting 
aeiwMnon from this Rs 1 64 lakhs, interest at 6 per 

cent on capital expenditure for the last ten years 
(Rs 34*32 lakhs) and Rs 2 03 lakhs depreciation of timber 
and plant, there remains a net loss of Rs. 1*73 lakhs All 
businesses must have their ups and downs and at a time of 
falling prices many better organized businesses in India 
would be glad to show so small a loss JLast vear under 
more favcmrable conditions the net profit was Rs 13*4# 
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lakhs and there is every reason to believe that the measuies 
taken to avert the results of trade depression will avoid 
loss in* the fnth^ In estinfating the total exc^s of i ; 

peh^itnre oxj^er income the capital expenditmn of Es;: 11'$^^ ■ 

lakhs must be taken account/ making ; a totai nash 

deficit of Es. 14 09 lakhS. Since the Forest :Be|)a^ 
began its operations, the total revenue has 
Es. 708 ialdis and the expenditure has only arnoimted to; ^ 
Es. 542 lakhs, of which Es. 51| lakhs were spent on eaipithl;i^^^^ ; / 
works not strictly debitable to the revenue aca>ujit. The ‘ 
surplus has aggregated Es. 166 lakhs.* In view of; these.i^^, / 
facts a deficit in a year of trade depression need not be , 
viewed too despondently, ' ; ’ 


17G. The immediate cause bf this deficit was due to the 
„ . ..■/ fall in value of timber. The cost of pro^ 

duction of hill sawn timber delivered in 



foot. In 1920-21 the price per cubic foot of deodar timber 
was Es. 3-0-6 and of fir and spruce Ee. 1, while , in / '•/ 
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Tile supplies of spruce, fir and blue pine timber avails 
able in the forests of the north-west Himalayan tract are 
practically iliimitabie. But until new methods of dtilizing 
them are practised the market will be inadequate. Fresh 
possibilities include the utiMzation of treated spruce and 
fir timber for railway sleepers, and coniferous timber - for 
niatch ma-king, sulphite pulp, electric battery easihgSi 
ferro-concrete shuttering, and in the preparation of rosin 
oil from rosin and lamp black from resin waste; hfulberry 
timber also can be utilized for makhig textile implements, 
such as tubes and bobbins, and bent wwd furniture, 

171. An organised attempt is being made to prevent 
the continued erosion of the Pablji Hills 


cclaniatioii find 

ia tiie and to reclaim atcas ill those hills which 
PabbiHiUs. liave Sufiered severely from this 

Efforts are mainlv difected to prevent the 


cause. 

rapid 



eventually the stream beds are “ stepped ” and the rate of 
flow and consequently of “ scohr ” reduced. Eesults so far 
are of considerable promise, the dams in the side and main 
ravines have, on the whole, held well and have caused the - ^ 
accumulation of considerable depths of silt behind theni, 
fllM* w» ‘y stepping of these ravines with a view id 
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million cattle, 19 million sheep and ^ats aiid 2 million 
other animals. The Department has perhaps too genet'^ 
ously allowed grazing by the browsing animals, sudi as 
camels, sheep end goats which lay bare the hillsides , by 
devouring the tender leaves of the young Ihoots. Political 
pressure urges the extension of grazing areas in ordbr to 
improve the miUt supply. But as has been shewn elsOwhOre 
{para, 161 ) this object can be better attained by growing 
concentrated fodder crops, introducing modern methods of 
stall-feeding, breeding of good milk- producing strains and 
transport facilities to markets. The necessity of an ade- 
qhatb fnel-reserve caiuiot be over-emphasised.* The wide- 
spread use of Cow-dung as fuel results in the prc^ressive 
impoverishment of the soil by the removal of valuable 
chemical constituents, and the situation is growing daily 
TvbrSe with the increase of the fuel consuming population 
and the decrease of fuel reserves. Prom this 
it is a. matter of regret that those who undertook the ex-- ’ 
cellen project of planting a garden city dntmde Lahtw^e) 


should have combined with this project the destruction of 
the Kbt Lakhpat plantation which was a valuable source 
dE fimi-supply for the town of Lahore. , 


! , 173. . The relations of the department with the public 
' Beii^on^withtiu, are improvii^. , Forest offcnces are utopo 
, piftiic. . . tionately high m the low hills of the Rawal- 

pindi district where thb 'population is draser than in the, \ 
mountainous tract of the Himalayas or the irrigated plan- < 7 
tations of the plains.. With the association of local .p^p^e; 
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174. ILe liLaiiLial pubition of the Punjab during the 

T t 1 ' l^J'2‘2-22 precluded the initiation of 

’W 1 - schemes uf indusstridl develQpmeni. 

W lie . te CoR'iiderable progie'as ^^ass, however, made 
with bcheuies which iiad already been nndei taken, and the 
aiiiii leb of the Department of Indubtries as an agency^ 
toi the encouiagcment of indubtrics gei.eially, and for the 
im}>io*ement of Indu&tiial Education, weie not curtailed, 
the e\pendituie on the Department libing fiom Ks 5i 
l.ddis in l{»21-22 to Hs 8 lakhs in 1922-23 One of the 
ehiet of the'e functionb is the collection and dissemination 
cf coiCi..4ei isal and indvbtiial intelligence A good library 
which is open to the public is being built up and consider- 
able numbeis of commercial and trade journals are sub- 
sciibed for The^e 'sources of information are supple- 
mented by the general and special en<[uiries carried out by 
the Industrial Surveyors, and much material has been col- 
lected with a view to enabling the Department to reply to 
the numerous enquiries on such subjects as the sources or 
supply of raw materials or manufactured articles, outlets 
for the di8i>osal of provincial products, the possibilities of 
starting various industi ies, and the agency f oi the supply 
of machinery 

175. Progress in the extension of public electric supply 

uci»j, .n uetirie Punjab will inevitably be delayed 

suwJj, till the scheme for obtaining hydro-electric 

power from the Himalayas is completed. A new license 
has, however, been planted for the supply of electric energy 
at Multan, and it is anticipated that supply will be avail- 
able there before the summer of 1924 The JuUundur 
Electric Supply Company which was ^tranted a license in 
October 1922 has at last made up its mmd to start work on 
active construction A public electric supply started by 
the Military Works Department in the Ambala Canton- 
itient towards the close of 1022 has supplied a long felt want 
tc one of the most important military stations of the 
Punjab. At Eawalpindi, however, for the supply of which 
a license was granted in 1920, practically nothing has been 
done. Matters came to a head during the year 1923, the 
existing license was cancelled, and an applWtion for a 
licence from another comiiany was received The negoti- 
atlbhs with a ;ipro8pective licensee for Lyallpur fell through# 
nor has anything further been heard of the Gujranwala 
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Mheine ^\a'3 under lonMdeiatioii in the }ear 1921. 

The Amriihar Elet trn ity DejJiUtnitjit extended its sj&tem, 
hut it IS still unalileio meet the retjuiiemeiitb of the town. 
The difftiiltr of ohtainiiig elet tin- eneigv in large centres 
in the Punjab comlitute^ both an jndubtiial handicap and 
a ‘•o ial iiKuinenience 

l76 ILc Punjib Avi-^ . nd Ci.iit-s Depot' bcines 
a dual purpose: it provide" the art-crafls- 
B' V *L i ^ ' I V men of the Pro\ iiu e av ith a market for their 
wares, .iinl in t.s..nfiatiou with the Mayo 
School of Artb it Ubes its inhuciic** to iiapiove design and 
workmanship When the depot hlartod the htock was bO 
small as to consist t<n’ all pi. vU<al purpo-es merely of 
samjileb fiom wdiich uideis t oul I be bcokt <l and retail cash 
tiade was almost impossible (tivulnalh. however, stocks 
ha\e been accumnlated and, though it nas been found neces- 
sary to raise the priceb charged, cabh "ales have increased 
very largeh . The depot hat now i \hibited at three British 
Indiistriea Pairs Imt the orcers leceived in consequence 
hate not justified the expenditure in’oUed, ami it is ap- 
parent that without a permanoi>t agenc\ in London the dep6t 
will not be able to effect \ ery much in the dins, lion of finding 
an overseas market for the craft products of the Province. 
The success, howrever, which has been achieved in bringing a 
'family of Lahore workers in biock-piinting on cotton and 
satin into direct contract witli large English houses is an 
esi^mple of the way in wdiich the depot can pro\e its worth : 
for it is due entirely to the training and experience received 
in the Mayo Schoorof Arts and to tlie introductions efiocted 
through the agency of the depot that this family is able now 
to deal independently. Similar efforts are being made in 
connection with Multan cotton printing with moat encourag- 
ing results. The depot has also been successful in improving 
the design and workmanship of Lahore brass and copper 
work, Hoshiarpur inlay work and the Perozepore and Jnl- 
luudur chased lacquer work. The latter was particularly 
admired at the last Briti^ Industries Pair and sales of this 
class of work at the depot itself have been consid^able. 

' Prom the financial point of view results have baeaa satis- 

factory. Hitherto the depfit has been finaoaced by a some- 
what cumbrous system of special advances. Sanction has 
now been obtain^ to the opening of a personal ledger ao- 

' I - -I ■ - — - — - , ■ It., 
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count in the name of the Controller, a system which will 
Mlow the Controller considerable freedom and should residt. 
in the attainment by the dep(?t of a greater degree <jf cbm- 
mercial success than has been possible under the strait- 
laced financial system which prevailed in the past. 

177 . The large cattle population of the Punjab 

T!!e Tanuiii? iHiplies as large outpiit of hi<Jes Md 
Industry. ‘ '’ skins. Local manufactures of skins and 

leather have steadily increased in recent years. Moreover, 
in spite of the disorganisation caused by the War, hides ana 
skins still form one of the most important items of export, 
and the proportion of tanned hides exported is steadily in- 
creasing. Tanning is a primary industry, as it advances 
raw material produced in the country by a further stage,* 
The equipment of most of the taiineries, however, leaves 
much to be desired; In some cases, where up-to-date machL 
nery has been installed, it has lain idle ever since for want, 
of men trained to use itj and it is partly, to supply thlsdapk. 
of trained men and partly to demeaistrate .the : possibility ' 
of tinning ont. a high grade: leather hitherto undreamt bf 
in the Punjab that Covernnient has undertaken to construct 
and worir a small model tannery at Shahdara, near Lahore. 
But whatever success may be achieved in introduciug modern 
, ; m in the tanneries, a really 

good class of leather will neym* be turned out unless the raw 
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in agricultural operations at har\*est time or when wages 
are high. More and more, however, hand-loom weaving 
is begimain^to suSer eomjpetitson of the mills. NO improve- 
ment in methods of working can eventually enable it to com- 
pete successfully in the open market with mill products 
except in the case of artistic goods where the indiyidiial 
attention and taste of the hand worker should always enable 
him to produce a finer product than that to which the auto- 
matic products of the mills can hope to attain. The future 
of hand weaving lies with such artistic products and with 
goods made purely for home consumption. Steps are, 
^itowever, being taken by the Department of Industries to 
keep the decaying industry alive as long aS possible by the 
introduction of the hy-^uttle loom, and more rba^ly 
marketable cloth patterns, With this object several dac^-; ; 
^uard machines were set up at the Central Weaving Institute 
in Amritsar . By means of these machines the most intricate 
patterns can be woven ; the healds, or vertical threads. ;; 
through which the warp threads pass, being so arranged that . 
each is independent of the others, so that any desired cOrh-V 
bination of warp threads can be raised or lowered at any 
timei ^ But dacquard machines are costly and , beyond: t^ 



;; .now Coming into existence., 

' 179.' The Co-operative Department is devoting its 
" attention to the financing of weavers’ so-^ 

eieties. Ordinarily the weaver is in the 
8 .Qciejc. position of a .slave to the bannia who ad- ; 
yances him yarn and receives from him the .toished product,, 
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definitely in the hope of prices rising. But the fact 
that the societies managed to survive a year in which so 
many merchants were ruine<i, augur% well for the future., 
One of the societies confronted with a loss, is m^ing a 
monthly levy of Re. 1 to Rs. 2 from each member to meet it. 
Twelve socikies have adopted the rule of compulsory depo- 
sits. The fact that such a spirit is sliewn by men who a 
short time ago constituted the most ignorant and thriftless 
element of the population is a sufficient testimony to tlii 
value of the Murk done by Co-operation. 

180. It has long been recognised that the mainte- 
nance by Local Bodies of industrial schools 
inin-itridi HiiffU wliich are partially financed by tH 01 emmeut 
muntiintd b' 1 t-j,’ grants-in-aid is an uneconomic and inelii- 
cieni means of advancing industrial educa- 
tion, Excluding the Industrial School at Delhi, there are 
eight industrial schools in the Pun 3 ab which are controlled 
by Local Bodies, and for which Government grants are paid 
annually. During the year 1922-23 it was definitely decided 
that the system of grants should be abandoned, and that 
these schools should, as far as possible, be taken over by 
Government. The majority of the Local Bodies concerned 
vvould probablj haie agreed to complete and immediate pro- 
vincialization. By this their financial responsibility would 
have ceased, while at the same time their existing schools 
would have been maintained. It would, however, have 
been quite impossible to take over all the existing schools 
without jjroviding for a considerable increase in the annual 
contribution of Govermnent towards industrial education — 
a matter of some difficulty at the present time. It was at 
first suggested that all grants should be withdrawn, and 
that the amount provided annually for grants should 
in future be applied to the provincialization of a limited 
number of the more important schools. This suggestion 
was, from the point of view of efficiency, sound. It omitted, 
however, all consideration of the popular demand for indus- 
trial education, and of the claims of the Local Bodies from 
whose institutions the grants were to be withdrawn, For 
Ihese reasons it seemed desirable that the process of pro- 
jfdueialization should be gradual, and should not have the 
dl diminishing the existing number of s<mools. 
wipialiaB acocmdin^ly be^ drawn up under which LooaT 
for a period of five years, pay an annually dimi- 
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ni&liing contriJjutiou toward!? tlidr existing schools. Jn 
return, Go^ermnent wiii take over the schooL? as protincial 
institutions, and wiJJ .it the^end of hte years a&sume full 
responsibility for their maintenance. IIuw far this scheme 
will commend itself to Local Bcdie'. remains to be seen. 

1?1. The rau'J.to mining indu-.tiy i-^' relatively un- 
impoit.int. Jhii'ing recent \enrs it has. 
an^CoTji ", h'ANcncr, ifcceived a great* lorward im- 
petus from two causes, the discoverj’^ of 
mineral oil in large quantities in the At lock district, and 
the rise in the price and ireight ccst ot coal Iroiu Bengal 
combined with the difliculty of obtaining it. Oil springs 
have been known for inauy jeais to exist in the Uawalpindi 
and other district', in the Puniab. but the outjmt was in- 
signilieaut until the discovery of the Khanr field, which 
still remains the only one \\orked, though numerous com- 
panies are contiuuing their activities in sinking wells in 
the neighbourhood. Previous to T922 the maximum annual 
output of the Pro\inLe was attained in 1918 when the War 
rendered i mport from abroa d costly and di tl leult . The out- 
put then reached •] million gallons* but it fell subsequently, 
and in 1921 was only 59,000 gallons. But the comiiletion 
of the now road from Fateh jang to the oil field at Khaur 
and the laying of a pipe line from Khaur to Rawalpindi 
have enabled Attock oil to be put on the market at a reason- 
able price. At Rawalpindi the Attock Oil Company have 
set up a refinery equipped with most modern machinery 
which has enabled them to placje manufactured oil on the 
market Owing to this opening up of the oil district the 
output of oil rose to 7-1 million gallons in 1922. The revenue 
from mines increased from about Rs. 1 lakh in 1921-22 to 
Rs. li lakbs in 1922-23, a sufficient testimony to the way in 
which money invested in the development of communications 
is repaid by the increased wealth and consequent taxable 
capacity which ensues. The oil output of the Puni ab nea rly 
equals that of Assam though it is still less than a fortieth of 
that of Burma. But in view of its future possibiliti^ 
Punjab may now take rank as one of the .sources of Empire 
oil supply. The coal output was only 67,000 tcaas, wHch 
is the same amount as last year. Compared with the total 
tudian output of over 18 million tons this amount is infini- 
tesimal, but the possibilities of develojwient greateir 
when onoe adequate taanmunications are provided. 
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182. Factory inspections disclose a radical difierence 
between tbe conditions of perenmal faq- 
. PerenniM aud tories, wbicH work alt tHo year Tound, and 
asona <ac.«r.e!.. g^soiiai factories, w&ch are only utilized 
for a short time during the year.* The former are inyarir- 
abiy well lit with electric light, sanitary rules are observed, 
and drainage is adequate. They are white-wa^ed -^ 
well ventilatedv Hours of employment are well within thh 
demands of the Factories Act. Adequate care is taken to 
guard dangerous machinery. In seasonal f actorms the com 
ditions are very diffOTent. Most Of these precautioiis are 
neglected. Many ginning factories of this class conti- 
nuonsly violate aU the sections of the Factories Act relating 
to hours of work. The ventilation of their ^nning rooms and 
the keeping of them free from dust remain a seriptis problem. 


by their unhealthy appearance; ten hours daily in the dust- 
laden atmosphere of a ginning room quickly affects both 
eyes and throats ; and it is not unusual to find cotton ginning . 
workers almost speechless from dust at the endof the dayi i 
Asv^O per cent;, of these Jw^ricers arciwonadh aind; children; 
of whom nearly 5,0^ are in |he Punjab alone, the problem 
. >^6uld be.regarided as a snjSicienlly serious one. 

. ;J83., Joint Stock enterprise in the Punjabt is almost : 
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than affix his signatui’e and assume responsibility. The 
general policy of Government has been to say as Tittle as 
possibly b^ way of criticism gn the general adniinistration 
of^ companies under the in order to avoid anything that 
might be taken as discouragement of joint stock enterprise. 
Endeavour has been made to warn and teach and so to try 
ensure compliance without prosecuting the offenders. Eos^ 
sibly this leniency has facilitated the formation and eon-- 
tinuance of fraudulent concerns, but the responsibility 
for these rests with the shareholders rather than with the 
Registrar, Though the public prefer to regard him as the 
their investments and the guardian of their 
interests^ his duty is confined to ensuring them the informa- 
tion -which they have a right to know. 


In 1922 a Wages Survey w^as undertaken %hicli 
PujjjaS Wages gives some idea, of the genei ai tendencies 
s^ey, 1923. of wages. The survey is made quinquens,, 

nially. Such accounts of wages may seri’^e one of two pttr-^ , ' 
poses. They may attempt to measure fluctuations in thq : 

^ , of the working classes year by year, or, heg^ ' 

■ lecting short period fluctuations, they may attempt to re- 



wanes return which; was ’Tnade -firfini 





tural staples, in the consumption of piece-goods, salt and 
/other excisable articles, and aboye all jn'the price fluctuar ■ 
tions of the staple , articles of food. It was therefore con- 
hidered that a record of- fluctuatio:^ over a larger, period j 
' .j,,:; jwpii^d and f Or this reason 
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and lural areats and to unskilled and skilled labour. For 
rural areas foiu’ topical tillages ^\ere selected in each 
Av/i’oo/o’i ciicl?. 

• * c 

136 Bat the smallncb's of the industrial population 
nil's. ii selected centres of Lahore, 

i»» Amrit''ar and Midtan is lemaikable. 

TLo popidtioons of >-11011 toi\ns are niainlv commercial and 
paia-itic and the relathe ur importance of industries musl. 
K‘ alwavs kept 111 iiiiml m studying urban 'ndgestalio- 
ticb The ^uncy does Ini-vsever iilustiale the greatly in- 
c"v*a 'd cost of kibour due to the rise in prices The re- 
cent oscillations, however, in the prices of staple food- 
grains render it diflicult to form an estimate as to whether 
real nages ire tending to rise or fall Wages tend to fol- 
low jirites, bnt at a slower rate. Tnci eased wages resulted 
from the Itigli prices of food-grains in 1921, but reduced 
prices have not reduced wages in the same proportion and 
it may be asserted ivitli some confidence that the urban 
labourer in December 1922 was better off than his prede- 
cessor in 1917. But clearlv this gives no answer to the 
main question which the quinquennial survey set out to 
solve, »/y.. what is the general trend of wages. Prices 
were rising in 1017 and real wages were therefore depres- 
sed ; Ihey were falling in 1922 and real wages were there- 
fore enhanced. The general trend of wages can only be 
ascertained by obsen-ations extending over a larger period, 
when prices have become established after the violent fluc- 
tuations caused by w'ar conditions 

187 . Rural wages in adjoining districts are (as might 

Coniiwrison be expected) less than those of similar 
t«e«) mrii kiiu crafts in towns. But such figures conceal 
wj.tniiat.es. important facts. The rural la- 

bourer or artisan gets mahv things free (in particular a 
house to live in) for which his urban brother has to pay. 
These differences more than cover the difference in wages. 
But the difference in outlook between the urban and rural 
labourer in the Punjab is so great that such comparisons 
are of doubtful value. The rural has less expert Imow- 
ledge than the urban craftsman, but he is expected to ber 
more of a handy man. He must be of a hardier type 
to stand the life ; but if he can do so he is probably far 
better off. Yet though poets and philosophers continue to- 
dbSJtMit on the advantages of a country life, erring human 
saMwee o^ntusues to prefer the dissipation of the town. In 
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the strictly economic sphere which is the subject 6f a wages 

' .general mse-in-wages.to^v;' ,■; 

, '■■geth(^'\witL:;a /tendency.' th’ ^andon.'.- 'con--^ ■ ■ / 

:TOgesie i TOm? : formiri' to a typical wage. ^ Village fates : 

more and more t6 have a competitive rat^ 

»: c^tomary value, "^ere labour is plehtif ul the rateS^f e 
low, and Moreover, in villages wherS the lahd^;^^ 

owning tfibes is hard-working Arains,. or Jats o$ 


haapd and remaih occupied, and to/^c^ 

for their labour ; while in villages of idle zaniiho^rs th^: 


■wagesv-^i 


•. ■ : 489. In comparing Punjab rural conditions with 

‘ , of urban rural tivatlBg pTOprietOtS should EOt be . for^r-'. ' 

. wage earner. ■ constitute the most .ckaracr 

.^rural-idfd' in PrtSfriftee^' 

' ; Testigation of the conditions under which they work and 

^h^4s.one;df :;|af 

of the Provin;^ than that ol the. wagies of the classes d^f 
vrith by this survey.. These riasses have not in the Punjab 
;. the same im^rtance a& in A province likethe XJhited PfO: ; 

;',l' ;'■■■■'' -of ■ war _^hditi6ns,'' a' dimihishid' 'lafcddf sujpply" due 'to-.ld^p^y'' 

' , further opening up of the Canal Coloni^, .' Frio^ have .. 
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190. The Buildings and Eoads Branch of the Public 

W orks i)epartment superviisCs an annual 
Dey-Stecu (sSd- expenditure ®f about. Es- 1 crore. .tinder 
isgi aad Roads) ! the financial methods enioined by Govern- 

AtToaomieiil working, a >1 • Tx i ^ i- i • 

raent this expenditure has to be fitted in 
to the financial year— a system which compels alt work to 
be completed in the niiddle of the building season by Apyil 
1st. It is therefore not surprising that there have been 
difficulties with the Audit Department. 
ties arey however, being gradually removed. Meanwhile, 
the Department is taking more practical steps towards ebO^ 
nOmy . The Punj ah _Eetrenchment Gommittee drew atten- 
tion to the overlapping involved by the maintenance of a 
duplicate engineering staff in the same areas by the Public 
{Works Department and ilistrict B^rds, District Engi^ 
neers are retained by District Boards to- make roads and 
oreet buildings, even” when these are being financed by thu 

;trrGfei.|Boards ■thauitaM;s#;-ebhsit&al)lblis|^^ 
do work which can be better done by '; the . 

the District Boa;rd.Btaff is really inefficient, as'it lacks the 
#pervision from outside, which superior offi^cers of the Pub- 
lic Works Department exercise over their staff., 

handicap to the development of thePunjab 
thfi, Canal 'Colonies '{pdra. 41), .. These ‘colp- 


' > :-. tion poiut of yiew without any thought as 
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192„ The use of reinforced concrete for building 
Supply of (fiieap purposes is now world-wide.; Hitherto 
the u^e of seinforced concrete in the 
<vtcre{e. Punjab has been restricted owing to the 

high q(^t of. cement^ This is now being renioyed by the 
enterprise of the Punjab Cement Gompanyj which h^ 
agreed to supply cement from its works at Hasan Abdal in 
the Attock district at half the previous market price. 

193. The undesirable habit of encroachment .on 
B ...1 Aa»toa». Ite tlTOroughfares which has jivea 
tifeii, . trouble to Municipal Committees (pam,; 

09>); ik being dealt with by the Public Works Bepartment in 
the reads which it administers. The main difficult}^ : hast 
been that the Public Works Departnient map is notjacee]^^ 
ed in a Court of law as positive proof, but only as presum^ 
tive proof Of the boundaries of the roads to which it relate*!: r-:. 
;;:;i^hdginjent : was: generally ig^n- iir .accordanGe;.wdth 
nue records, which are hot sufficiently accurate for the pur^,; , , 
pose. Arrangements have now been made with the Be\*e- " 
nue Authorities in congested areas permitting the Publio 
Works Department to define their roads by irremoveable 



• ihsm maps oai the revenue mapk. Scattered plots of Gov- 
ernment 

f0ih:the highways of the Pr#ihoev These plots^^^w 


whichyhcrl^ 
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Tlijji )ear it liab readied a record of 11 3 million acres, over 
a mi Hit »ii atrt's greater than the total arable area of England 
and Wrle". Jii 1922-2i5 the total capital expenditure on 
irrigation was lls. I'aS lakh>, of which Rs. 8 lalcfis were 
■>.p''ut on ih'"* older canals, Rs. 15 lakhs on the Colony canals 
and I’s. lo2 lakhs on the ne^tr iSutlej Valley Project.* 
]R^ 3 lakhs uere realised from the sale of surplms stores 
3 endered a^ aiLible by the completion of works on the Triple 
Canals and from colonist!, on account of water-courses which 
thJ^erument had built for them in order to secure rapid 
development of the Triple Canal system. Deducting this, 
the net capital expenditure amounted to Rs. 182 lakhs. 

195. The gross revenue receipts amounted to Rs. 531 

T lakhs as against an average of Rs. 175 

“ 0 wa I . triennium. This in- 

cludes Rs. 171 laklis, indirect receipts. Indirect receipts 
represent an estimate of the increased value of the revenue 
due to irrigation and include receipts from land revenue, 
water advantage rales due to tho canal, malikana and in- 
terest at Rs. 5 1 per cent, on nozrann and sale proceeds of 
Government waste lauds in the Colonies. t Deducting 
working expenses amounting to Rs. 168 lakhs Rie net reve- 
nue earned by productive works amounted to Rs. 363 lakhs 
or a return of nearly 15 4 per cent, of the total outlay of 
nearly Rs. 23 crores as against 15 ^ per cent, in 1921 -2^ 
The increase in revenue was due to the increase in the irri- 
gated area during the rabi 1921-22. Interest charges 
amounted to Rs. 77 hddis and after defraying these a net 
profit of Rs, 286 lakhs or 121 per cent, on the capital outlay 
remained. If direct receipts alone are considered the net 
profit after defraying interest charges comes to Rs. 115 
laMis. 

196, The estimated average value of the crops raised 

on all canals during the year works out 
i 49-3 crorest giving an average rate 

^ of Es. 46 per acre assessed as against 

Rs, 63 in the previous year. The decrease is due to the fall 
in price of wheat and other commodities. The total value 
according to this estimate amounts to a little over twice the 
total capital outlay (Rs. 23 orores) on all the canal systems 


• see 1931.82 Eoiwrt. 1, 876 folL 
. t See 1981-82 1, 188. 

(«s is exp&med Is ptbbabljf nqot 
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up tu u.itu iiitluding. oi‘ courw‘. the ''iitlej Valley Project 
uo’.v urrloi cOii-lriKtion. Out of I's. 4-U the Caual Depart- 
ineut i*gco%’er» ouly atjout lls, i tt per a< ri* ais direct and in- 
direct receijjts and the to the zninlndur. 

197. The t(>tal tosi of the Mitlej Valley Project is 

e-tiiuaLed at Jls. 14^ croivs. Upon thih a 
return of 12*, per cent, i*. anticipated from 
^ ' •water tale's tuone. But the srlieine hab <m- 

<»ther. aud e\cn more impuitaut, soiij ee of ret enue. On the 
intioduition of irrij^tititm. no Icbs than :3{ million acres of 
debert waste, the properts of the I’unjnh (oj\ eminent and 
Bahawalpur, and Bikani'r Slates, at j^rebciit valuele-.s. will 
hecoino available for c fdoniration and sale. It is customary, 
m the pi'o-fot m4 accounta of irrigation projects, to credit a 
scheme with the iiili'rest on the sale-proceeds of ( ‘rown waste 
lands rendered cnlturable by its consti uction ; if this is in- 
cluded, the annual return* of the project will amount to 
nearly 35 per cent. It lads fair, indeed, to rival the Lower 
(.’henab Canal, ihe return from which during the past •set on 
years has aver-^gt d ovei’ 41 ]jer cent. The scheme tvas sanc- 
tioned at the end of 1921 by the f^ecretaiy of State. Six 
Superintending Engineer Circles, 20 Divisions and (SO Sub- 
divisions have been constituted in 1922-23 to forward this 
project. Surveys are being made, sites located, channels 
aligned, land acquired and 35 million cubic feet of earth- 
work have already been excavated, 

198. The Thai Canal Project provides for the con- 

struction of a perennial canal ofitaking 
from the Indus at Kalabagli to irrigate the 
entire Sind Sagar Doab down to the irriga- ‘ 
tion boundary of the Muzaffargarh Inundation Canals. It 
covers a gross area of live million acres or about one-twelfth 
of the g^s area of British Territory in the Punjab, The 
project is estimated to cost Es, 9*3 crores, to give an irri- 
gated area amounting to nearly two million acres, and to 

E 'did a return of about 18 per cent, on the total capital oufc- 
y. In 1922-23, 2 million acres of country were surveyed 
and 8 mUiion acres of soil survey was completed. The 
quality and classification of the soil of every 10 ante reetan- 
l^lar plot into which the whole area is beii^ divided, was ' 
reuerded in registers. AU the survey work Ss expected to 
be finished the ^ring of when the preparatiem of 

' «S«19fll.84,IUsk>ri* ' ' ' ’ 
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a <k* liled pioi'ea L^timate \\iU Ik? taken in hand for biiL- 
lui^^-mn Utnerjiniont of fiidia. 

iJjy Tlu‘ t< I iJ .q'ltait t\pe:ulai'itMliu‘inf! »eai 
1022-2:3 rui ' Xort li -Western R'ulVar 
2H lakhs a-> againift Es. 180 
L khs la-t vear. Out of this amount no les-s 
tin. Elf 112 lal Rs tva*- '|vnt on rolling stoek as against 
E" 54 lakox vi tl' ' ] /n\ ioe \ ea r Of tbt* total oxpenditnre 

Ih. IS lakhs was s])t.iiL on lines Mhich ha\e been unnk f« 3 
pi i-*’^ miluai.v ])uij nsjs The total capital ontlav on the 
Eiihvav up to dale h now Es 104 cruies As ^^ill b** seen 
from the r.c, oaii ‘am iiig siatemoul net earrings ha\ e in^ ’ i— 
ed cc’ iiler. bly cn last \car though the percentage on tP]dtal 
out'av is still le<s lb in in 1 020-21 : — 


Eevenue (Ss. in lalhs) 




i 

VU 1.-21 

1 

1 ion ^ j 

i IS2..23 

Gk s a 


. * 13,05 

13, Oi 

14 , tr 

WorLii, 


.. 10,0 5 

12,61 

12, »s 

Ket i imcfs 

»•» 

. I 3,02 

41 

2,13 

PcUfntncji on rap’til outh^ 

•• 

3*1 

'll 

a i 


The receipts from passenger traffic have remained neaily 
stationary. Incieasod rates hat e compelled a large numbei 
of persons who previously travelled by the higher classes to 
travel third class. In spite of this, however, as the annexed 
statement shows the increased receipts from the third class 
more than counter-balance the loss on the higher classes : — * 


Passenger traffic. 




Isis OLiSS, ’ 

J 

Cubs. 

i ^ 

iKTi B Cubs. 



Xo. ! 

Amount 1 

! Xo. 1 

1 Amount 

1 Ko 

Amount 




rB'». lakhs') 

(milljonB). i 



\Bs. Ukhs ), 

19!0 21 


'14 

20 

'90 

37 

8B 

5S 

1921-aS 

I* 

‘15 

81 

•88 

87 

3'5 

52 

X9£2<aa 

*•» 


1 SO 

•6S - 

28 

80 

44 



laxBpCxiJLBe. 

TotAJ*. 


Xft 

(millioui}. 

Amoiml 
(Br. liOiliiy, 

Xo. 

(miUiOiln}. 

* Anwiit 

^ :l 

OAO 

6»‘S 

4,7r 

4,78 

...■-Jia.. ' 

OS-B 

U^B 

S,8S 

%68 

ffiL— ; 
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200. The inerelt^e in grobs earningb is almost entirely; 
.^1 Kct I’s from goods traffic. This 

from V'oi' is <^en from the following statement : — 

« » # 

Gross earnings {B$. lahlis). 



1021.22. 

1 

1 l»2J-23. 

Coaching ... ... 

(*>,05 

« 

6,1(‘ 

GrOO^lb .. ... .»■ 

6,82 

7,60 

Other receipts 

65 

77 

Total ... 1 

1 13,02 

14,4.7 


i 


The increase in goods traffic receipts is partially due to the 
larger exports of wheat owing to the removal of the embargo 
on the export of wheat. The figures for the total wheat 
traffic to Karachi and the receipts therefrom for the last six 
years are eloquent : — 

Wheat traffle to Karachi. 


Year, 

Tons 

(millione.) 

Receipts 
(Rs. la]||2|0). 

loms ... 


1 

1*1? 

l,f4 

1918-10 ... 

«*« 

♦52 ' 

1 60 

1919*20 ... 

«•* 

•09 

11 

1920-21 ... 

•4« 

♦48 

72 

1921-22 ... 

««• 

•06 

10 

1922-28 ... 

* • 

*29 

58 
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Jol} aixd Augubt are the hebt mouths for export, db then the 
Punjab wheat ciop is reaped, and the American and Cana- 
dian ciopb ha\e not jet come in the Liverpool market As 
the ciubaigo on export v as ollh removed in September 1922 
the rece»})ts for the i eai 1922-23 ^vere pre\ ented fiom attain- 
ing the dime'"bions< vltuh the\ would ha^e otherwise done 
IncuvisLd lates hn\e however, also accounted for the iir- 
cita'ed lettipt*. as is shown from the accompauMng table — 


lMil-22 ‘ V72‘1A. 


Ions 

Be. 

j Tons 

Be. 

(million) 

(Idkhs). 

1 (million). 

1 

(lakhs) 


Cotton, Ravr 

'U \ 

U 

•15 

69 

"Wheat and wheat 
floor. 

’b6 

61 

90 

101 

Other grains ... 

rii { 

S4 

91 

83 

Iron and Steel pro- 
ducts 

i 

17 

* *12 

1 

27 

Rape and Ulustard 

•1(5 ' 

2»» 

•19 

29 

Salt 

•17 1 

14 

, -19 

1 

Sugar, gnr, ete. ... 

•S3 1 

1 

62 

•30 

1 

1 43 

All other articles ... | 

o 

o 

296 

' -187 

383 

Total 

5^87 

581 

5 66 

- - t 

728 


Owing to the fall in the price of wheat many of those people 
who formerly consumed other grains were this year able to 
afford the luxury of wheat. Consequently the amount of 
other grains diminidied though the increased rates pre- 
vented any appreciable diminution in receipts under that 
head.; ^ 
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1922-23. 

•“Punjab Cattle Census of 1923. 

■“Annual Report of the Camel rfpeciahst for the year 1 922-28. 

‘■Report on the ’nroikiag of the Oa-operatiyre Societies in the 
Pu ijab for the ye .r ending 01s< July 1 923. 

*Report on the Department of Pisheri^, Punjab, list June 1922 
to Slst May 1923. 


[ CHAPTER IX. — PfodacUon and Distribation. 

‘Repoit on the Department of Industries, Punjab, for the year 
ending Slst March 1 923. 

’“Report on the Third Regular Wages Survey of the Punjab taken 
in December 1922. 

“Annual Report on the WorHug of the Indian Factories Act, 1911 j 
in the Punjab for the year 1 922. 

•Punjab Forest Administration Report for 1922-23. 

’“Report on the Joint Stock 0omp<mie3, Punjab, for 1922-28. 


NOTE. 

The following Repoits (which had not appeared at the time of 
publication of this Report) may also be consulted 

■“Administration Report of the Pubho Works Department, Punjab; 
Buddings and Roads Branch, for the year 1922-23. 

■“Adminisi ration Report of the Public Works Department, Punjab, 
Irrigation Branch, for the year 1922-28. 

•Note by the Chief Auditor on the Capital and Revenue Accounts 
of the North-Western Railway for the year ended Slst Maeoh. 1928. 

•Report on the Operation of the Deparhtnent of Agriculture; 
Punjab, for the year ending 80th June 1928. 
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